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GAZETTEER 


OF TIIK 

SAMBALPUR DISTRICT. 


OIIAP'tEU I. 

* PJIY3ICAL ASPECTS. 

Tke dMdat of SAmbalptiTj the westieTtimo$t diitriijf of tho CpunuL 
OriflSA DiTlsion^ lioa bfitweoa 30^^ 44^ and 2i^ 4^ norti latltnds 
and betwetiu S3^ 39' and 84^ 33^ longitude. It contamB an 
arm oi 3,324 equora mileSp and haa a populalion of 633,993 
petfiOQS OGOordiog to the coubub of 1901* Formerly the dlfittlci 
formed part of the ChhattTi^aTh Diyiaion ol the Central Provinf^ 
and had an area oE 4,9GU square milea with, a populotioii of 
839,698 persons] but m Ootobor 1905 it was transferred to the 
PfOTiuDe of Bengal with the esEjeption of the PhtLljhar 
zamludari aud the Chandarpnr-FadampiiT and Ma^kharoda estaitiBi 
with au aggregate area of 1,136 aqaare miles, whidi were 
attached to the Raipur aud Bil4$pur dlstrieta of the Central 
Provinces. 

For QuJmmistrative purposes the district ss divided into two 
subdivisioDB, gambalpur and Bargarlit ^dth an area of 1,599 
and 2,225 square jnUes reapoctively. They are callod locajly 
Uttartir and DdkflhiiitSr, the northern and sonthem tracts, 
with Eoforenoa to their portion north and south of tho river 
Mahauadi. Another administrative division is that of khdha and 
zamlndaris, the former consisting of tho area hold by village 
beadnien direct from Government and the latter of estate held 
by intermediary proprietore. The principal town, and adminis¬ 
trative hoftdqaartem, is Sambalpur, situated ou the MahAuacU 
in 31"^ 38^ K and 83'* 58' E. The towil is named after Its 
tutelary goddesa Samlii, who was iastallod hero when it vmbs 
founded ] emd Local tradition awrts that thiit uame is derived from 
the fact that a ooiton tree {Hmul) grew the place where her 
image was set up. / 
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Stunbelptu- is botmdod on tho wefil bj the dMrict of Rmptu and 
on the north-west by the Ftnitlfltory State of Sarangurh^ on the 
north and noith-eart by the Crangpnr State* and on the south-east 
anil south by the States of Baium, Kairiikhol, Sonpur and Patna, 
The distric’t consists of a wide expanse of fairly open eonntry 
fringed hy forest*elad Lilk on the west* north mid eoat* and 
intiiaeded hy the rivar Mnhlnndj, Speaking broadly* it is an 
undulating npUad tratti the genend slope of which k from north 
to Eontli; but it m much hroki^n np by ragged langea of liUlSp 
and is iraTorsed in rdl directions by drainage channoU leading 
from the bill ranges to the ^fidianadi. Isolated tiilb ti ring 
abruptly from the plain are also common* and a couriderablo 
area coosirts of gtonnd cut up by mvinea or broad sandy ridgea, 
Tho elevation of the plains poHion fails from nearly 750 feet on 
the north to 470 at Sambalpur. 

One of the muat prorniuent natural featniea of the district U 
the river Mahanad]. It Hows through it in a great curve from 
north-weat to south-oast, and forms the boundary betwieon the two 
aubdivisioufl, wuth tho exception of a small group of villages on its 
oaatom bank, which are coniptifloil witbint he Sambalpiir snb- 
divirioD, jTo the east liea the wdiole of the Bargarh enMivirion* 
the greater })ortiou of which Ib an open plain* of great imtural 
fertility* under clcww caltivatiou. The jungle ha$ been utmost 
completely clcaicfl^ little being left but mango* and other 

frnit tiees^ wilh small putehcs h^re and there of all but useless 
scrub'wood. In spdo of denudation* Lbls part of the country 
is very pictnresqne* especially if acea from a slight elevation* 
when it has the appearaneo of a vast park. To tha north of 
this plain is a range of hills known as the B;lrapahar range* and 
to the soutli-wx'rt* in the Bor^&mber ^^amludlri* are other long 
ranges and tho valley of the Ang river. To the west of the 
Mah^nadi lica I ho Sntubalpur snbdi virion* which is traversed by 
the Ih river* U cut up by aumcrous hill ranges and isolated x^caks* 
and has forests scattered over the norlb, south and cast^ 

Next to the Mahanadl the most prominent nutunil feature con- 
riria of the Blmpabdr range of hiUa, whioh forms not only ft distinct 
wrfttersbcd, but also au iiuportaiit gcograplueal and ctbuological 
boundary between Sambalpur aud Chhattisgaih+ Chhattiigaih 
has a llindl-spaakitig people, Avhile Sambalpur has an Oriy& popn- 
latiou; and th^ black soil which is so miirkeil a feature in lioipur and 
Bilaspur is aluiori; wholly abi^nt* giving jdooo to a 11^ ht sandy sod, 
Thera lira four m^uoc natumL divislous w'itb tlifferont physical 
features, viz,, (ij the Bargarh plain, Bor^Anibur, (*J) Amhl- 
bhoQS ttud Likhiupnr, aud (4j the S&mbslpur 
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The Bargparli plala corm^ata ef an tmdtil&tiftg trtot ef couatiy 
sloping from the foot of the B^mpnhsTr oti the north to 
the holders of the Sonpiir imd Patna States on the south* It 
is drained chiefly ^ the Danti and Jfra riTors, which flow 
obliquely odrosa it horn north-wcet to soath-eafit until they join 
the UalianadT« They and their tributanea are mere dxaiiiago 
channels deeply cut in the tandy soib and for seven mouths m the 
year have an attennated stream^ but eoma clown in sadden floods 
during the rains. As recently fis 30 years ago them were 
extensive areas under forest in the west of this plain, while patches 
Df jungle otscapJed the higher ridges* but these have now 
disappeared. Much of the foi^esf Und hoa been brought under 
cultivation^ but most of the surface Lb too high t»r too broken for 
tillage, and large areas now He idle* The country is nowharo 
* bare of vegetation, however* and the villages ore dc^ly 
embowered in pabu and niirngo gi^^ves. 

The second tmet, Bor^mbar^ lisa to the south-west of the 
Bargarh plain. It h bounded by high hUls on the north and 
south* and the intervoning plain is clreined by tbe Ang rivoTj^ 
wbioh rises In the south-ivest^ doBeribes a great somi-corolo to the 
north* and then runs eofitwanl in a widening vaUty. Ambi* 
bbona and lakbanpur lie to tho noith'^wcst of the Bargarh 
subdivision and are cut off from the rest of the dletricrt by the 
Barapohar range. The fonner Is a fairly level tract sloping down 
from the hills to the river hlEkhanadi* and is under deso euliiva* 
tion. I^khanpar is a wide volley suiTomidod by forest-dad hills 
and also closely cultivated* but tho jurisdidicu of the outpost 
includes some villages along tbe bank of tha Mahinadi and othom 
which are more forest deuringa. Tb^ Sambalpur occupies 

the roniaiuder of tho district, and here the vilJagefi am found along 
the banka of the Lfahanadj river, in the valley of the Ib river* and 
in the and glens in the darh Lr^isingh and Jujuniam 

j^cnlndilria to the soulli. Hills and forests are scattered over 
a conaiderablo aresi* but rioo eultivatiDn :a steadily cstending as 
Hindu cuUivatora arc spreading fast into the biU and forest 
villages. 

The Tnoin bill ranges are i?oiitam&l m the Baigarh subdivi- JJru 
aion* the lacgvst being tho Baiapohar (literally the 12 hinw )^ arwiK. 
which is pmdically a ouceesaiou of ranges covering on area of 
over 300 square miles. Thev attaiti a height ef 2,267 feet at 
Dabrignrh aitd are covered with jungle, hut soatterod licro and 
there am small rillnges with a fringe of cultivation ; most of the 
villages^ however, have now been acquired by tlie Forest Depart* 
ment. Historically* these hills are of iutor^, m they wero the 
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stronghold ot the itisuige^ts in the rebeUion of 1857, main 
portion of the rang^ is situated in tho north-west of the Bargarh 
eabdlTmonf where it BepftrateB AtnMbhom^ and Lakhanpnr 
the rest of the diatiict. To the ^ast of the M&hSnadi it is 
oontinasd in a long chflih, which gtadnally deereaaes in height 
till it ci0iS€8 into the Grtngpiir State. To the eouth-wort- an 
ontljing lidgo projects for about 30 miles as fnr as the Singhorft 
paaSf just beyond the border of the district, where the Sambalpnr- 
liaiptir road winda thiongh it. Thie pass haa been the soene of 
many an action between the predatory Gonda o£ Phnljliar and 
their more idrtMzed assailants; and in 1857 the British tioopB had 
to 6ght their way thiongh it on tbroa aneeessiTe oeeasione irhen 
marching to the teH^i of Sambalpnr. On the south-eastern 
boundaiy^of the snbdivision^ a few miles west of theMahinad]^ 
“river, there is another small rangOp which riBea to a height of 
1,287 feet in a peat 6 miles dne west of Samhalpnr* 

The flccoiLd group of hills is found in the BorftsSmbar 
zamlndAri^ Along tho sonthem boundary a well-defined range 
separates It from the PJ^tnA State- The range, which is knoira 
flfi the Gandamardan range, averages 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 
height and reachea its highest point (3,234 feet) in the hill 
above NarshighnSth, one of the most picturesqne places in 
the district, with a stroain falling in easeades down a steep 
hillside. Prom thia range another hranehc® off to the west 
of Karsmghn&th, mnning first north and then north-east to 
Jagdalpiir, where it is broken by the Ang river^ It nest 
rims eastwards to TAl, and then to the north-efist, foraing the 
boundary between this district and Phuljhar, nnlil it reaches 
Siirangarh at the point of frijuncUon. There sju also scTrctfil 
isolated hiUs of no great sire in the lamindiri. 

In tha Sambalpttt subdivision one of Ihe principal ranges la 
that of Jh&rgh&ti, wHoh crosses the Rfinchl road some 20 niileEa 
north of Sajnbalpnr near the Eengili raitwuj station. Its higheiit 
point ifl it693 f«t abov^ the plma, and, like the Barapahar range, 
it was one of the rebel pitronghoUb in the riri^ of 1^7. To the 
fiouth are a succcsbjoo of broken ranges running parallel with the 
Hab&nadl, which risa to 1,563 feet at Mandher and to 2j331 
feet at Bodb&pfili in the Loi&iugh zamlndnri. There are a number 
of other small ranges and isolated biUa scattered over the Hub^ 
dirition. Among these luay be mentioned a range running aonih- 
eaat from Suniri (a villago 20 miles north-west of Sambalpnr), 
the highest point of which is 1,540 feet above soa-lovel, and 
two lull* close to one another, about 10 miles north-west of 
Somhalpnr, called the Gotwoki and Guja hills, with a height 
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of 1,1S8 and foot reapectiTelj. Another high hill h that 
callod Mandabanj (1,403' feet) in the rouge we4t of BiOngOU, 

Trhicli in the pabeoqnent aooount of the geology of the dktriot 
ifl called the Kat&rhaga range from the vQlsge of that name to 
the north. A aotioeablo featiue of the hill eyotem is the absence 
of the hat^foppod hap hilla ’which are jso commoiL to the north 
and west. 

The diatriot forms part of the Gentral basin of the MahinadT^ Jiiro 
which haToi«ea it from north-west to aonth^eart for a dirtanoe of 
nearly 90 miles. The other riTora are of minor importance, bein^ 
mainly trihatarice of tho Mah&nadT, each as the Ib, Jlr& and 
Dant&^ The following is a brief sjcoount of the prineipal xiwni* 

The MahSnadi eiiteia the district in Iho extz^m^ north-east 
^ of tho Bargarh snbdlrijion and for some distance flows to the 
cast fonning tho boundary botwcon it and the Padamptir Mmin* 
dwi. A few nulce north of Mura it tales a sonth-easteily direc¬ 
tion^ separating tho Sambalpnr and Bargarh subdiTiaiona, and 
12 miles north of Sambalpur Is joined by the lb flowing from the 
north-east. After receiving this liibutaiy^ it describes a wide 
curvo and tome dno south, flowing into the Sonpnr State, a few 
miles below Dhima. 

Throughout its counHj in this district the lifahinadl is a river 
of the first magnitude, having a breadth of more than a mile 
in flood timoj when it brings down a vast sboet of muddy 
water, orerflowdiig its submoiged banhs and carrying with it 
boughs^ trunks of trees^ and occasionally tho cx>rpaes of men and 
animals. For eight months in the year, however, it is nothing 
mono than a narrow and shallow channel winding through a wide 
expanse of Band* In the upper portion of its course its bed is 
open and saudy, with banks usually low^ bare and unattmeti’m ; 
but near Padampar it ontera a series of lOcks, ’nhich crop up all 
over its bed and split it into streamlets for several miles, thereby 
Tendering it, if not iULnavigablo, at least very difficult of naviga¬ 
tion* Further down its course is broken by rapids in several 
places, until it reaches Bajubalpur. Thero it a oonisa ia less 
obetmeted, but it is ooeasioiially interrupted by great roeka, whidi 
have been described as ^Hhe terror of boatmen—etaudiug up 
in mid-stream and realising the exact notion of Scylla and 
Charybdis.^^* At Kanaumii aLv miles below Sambalpur there are 
dangerous rapicb, in ’irhieh one or t’l^'o boate are wreeked every year* "" 

In spite of rocks and rapids^ boats can ascend tho river, and 
before tho conatruetion of the Bcugal-NSgpur Bail’way it was tho 
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and east of the Mahanadl are Bchiatoso and gMiitie gneisses, 
while in and near the town of Samhalpnr the looks are chiefly 
granitic and poiphyritici gneisses. A point about 3 miles east 
of Sambalpiir aoinns to bo the centru of a groat aynolinieal basin ^ 
the rocks on all sides consiglmg of granitio and syanitio gpeissos 
with schiatoso and Bhaljr alterationa. The Kataiba^ range, 
north of Sambalpur mid a Uttlo to the w^est of Kcngalii is formed 
fhieBy of quaitjdtes; and in the tract north-uf the town, 
between lha coal fields and the Lower Vindhyan rocks, appear 
Bchistoea and granitic beds, commonly o! a fine poiphyritio variety. 
Bnt perhaiis the most prominent festwre, especially m the area to 
the west of the Ib, is a series of ridges formed of quartrite with an 
almoet constant strike from north-w'cat to goxdh-east. The mtst 
remarkable of these ridg^ enlmSnates in the Suuari peak, whkh 
insists of protogino granites, covered by qiiArtri.teg and sandy 
schists. South of the Mahinad] the rooks oonriet principally 
of granitic gucissos, o 3 £copt m the ncighbonrhood of Barpali, 
where trap-dykes occur in eomo abundance. In the BorisAmbar 
moa the hdlB are prinripally formed of Bcvoral varieties of 
gameiiferoufi giieus&o& G-cnenilly speaking, tbo metamorphio 
rocks of the di^rlct owe their eryetaUine chata^itor very poasitly to 
one and the same period of metamorphism, bnt it is improbable 
that they aiethe result of the metomorphiam of one muform series 
of rocks. 

. The district is faLrly rich in minerals. Recflut ojcploiation 
has resulted in the diseoveiy of one seam of good steam ooal snd 
of two seanis of rather inferior quality in the itampur ooal-field 
within easy roach of tlic Bengal-KAgpur liaiiwaj. The former 
is knowTi m the lb bridge, seam and contsina coal more than 
seven feet La Lhickuess, Two samples which have been analysed 
contained 52 and 55 per cent reopeeUvely of fi^sed carbon. Lime, 
stone is found in tie lower Vindhyan rocks from Padampur 
BOUihwards, It varios from a somewhat splintery white and pink 
Umestone to a blackish grey rook, in which there are strings of 
gftlenap The MabanadJ near Padampur coutainfi large masses 
of this rock almost as pure ea luarhle in appearance. There are 
also several outcrops of crji&talline limestone in the nietainorphio 
rocks ; the principal of those are at Kujormat to the north and 
towarck EoUngir to the south. Iron ores are found in moat 
paitfl of the hilly country on the borders of the district, 
especially in the BorisambaTf KelAbiii and Rampur ^amlndlris. 
Brown hiematite appeaia in the reclfl near XatarbagA, lb nriles 
north of SambalpUTi the ore being taken from the waahad debris 
of tbe lode. 
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G-alana occurs in tho bed of tba llab^nadl at Jhuii4n, 10 
mUcfl north-west of Sambelpur town. Tho bistoiy of its dis¬ 
covery is tntorostLELg. l^rofoasor V. BsU of the Geological 
Department, on Tisding Ssmbolpur in 1874^ was aho’wn boiho 
specimens r which hod been kept by the people for over 35 yews. 
It appear^ that galena difiooTered before 1850 and wae 
exiiactodf to a eniaU extent:* and itsed as a mibstitute for or 

nntimoiiy for anointing the eyesi Bnt tie llijitt Ntriysn 
S ittg hj being afitud tliat the niinoml might attract EnropeanSi 
stopped excavation and ordered the lode to be coTerod up and 
concealed. In 1874* it was rcdiscoi'crcd by a party of villagcra 
working along a treuoh laid down by Professor Ball. Among tho 
first siJOoimonB founil was one (sont to tho Geological Museum, 
Calcutta) weighing ono raatind six leers four ehittocks* of wbioli 
about waa galena. On a^ay the galena yielded 13 qz , 
and 5 cwt* of silver to a ton of lead, a anasU peroenUgo but 
enoDgh to yield a profit on the cost o£ cxtraclion* Tho bed fe of 
quarts permeated hy nests and stiings of galena. Tho lode* 
however, does not rise to the surfaeo or oatcrop of tbo gneiss 
above the river bed, but begins somewhat abruptly several foot 
below. To tho north of iSamUljnir, near Talpuchia on the lb, 
rolled pebbleSp oonristing of a mixture of oxide aud carbonoio of 
lead, have also boon found/ 

Gold probably oecuia pretty generally throughout thoe© 
poirtioQfl of the district in which raotamorphio rocks prevail* 
The woahord, however, coniiae themaalvea cbieBy lo tho bods of 
the Mahanadt and the Ibj though lu the rainii thoy ore aaid lo 
leavo the larger rivers and wash in tho small jungle sfreams. 
Gcld-wafikers also work m the Ib below Tdhud within the area 
occupied by tho Tilchor n>cts; but whether gold is derived 
directly from the Tilchor rooks or has been brought down by 
tho river is not kuowm. The methods employed by, oud the 
earnings of, the washers do not differ materially from those in 
Singhbhum district/ Micji aleo exists, but the plates are too 
small to bo of oommeroial value. 

The district Los long Wn famous os a diamond producing 
tract, and some of the eldest writere speak of the diamonds 
found in it os being of the purest quality found in India. 
As early ss 1T66 Clive sent an offit^r, 5fr, Moite, to Sambolpnr, 
to pmehase diamondB^ as he wished to use them as a conv^eni 
means of remitting money to England. This olficer purahased 
a few diamonds, which at that time were found at the junction 

*y* BiU, IHamiUkd, QM amd Ltad i}r§i o/ rjli ^mtaipmf 
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of tho lb and MnhAnndi. Dr. Breton, ■% enigeon in tlie Esat 
India Conipiin7’'e srrvire, gives defalk of fbe nunibois and 
weights of tlio diamonds found in the MaliSiiadi between ISO^t 
and I ft 18, from w^tiieh we lEiorn that ono stone weighing B72 
grains or SIO‘6 carats was seised by the MnrStha Comnumdaiit in 
IftOf). Nothing k known of the subsequent history of this stone, 
but its weight would give it a* high ranh among the Inrgeat 
diamonds ever found, Ottier stODOs weighing 3SS and 30ft grains 
were received by the Rtlnl of Samhalpur, and in 1ft 18 a diamond 
weighing 84 grains and valued at Ee. 5,000, was hrought to the 
British Agent, who forwardad it to Govemment, 

Professor Ball gives the following aocount of the way in whieh 
diamond mining was conducted under native rule;—“From 
personal enquiry from the olde^ of the Jhorile, or w'oshers at the 
village of JhunHu, and from various other sources, the following 
details have been obtained as 'to t he maimer iu which the ojMra- 
tiods were carrietl on in tho Kaj^k lime. Di the ocnire of the 
Mahanodl, near Jhuu&n, there is an island c«tliod Uir^ud, 
which is about 4 miles long and for that dUtuni^ separates 
tho waters of the river into two chnaaok. Iu each year, about 
tho beginning of hlurch or oven later, when other work was 
slack luid the lovol of the water was approaching its lowest, 
a largo number of people—^according to some of the present 
inhabltfuits as many as five thousand—assomblcd and rukod an 
embonJemeut across the mouth of tho northern ehoaaol, its share of 
water being thus deHcoted into tho southem. In tho stagnant 
pools loft in tho former, ^(Ecieut water roinaiued to onablo tho 
washers to wiish tho gravel aeoumulated between the rooks, in 
their rado wooden trays and cradles. Upon women scorns to Imre 
fallen the chief burden of the actual waslung, whllo the moa 
c»llcded tho stulf. Tim imploments employed and the method of 
washing wire similar to thoeo commonly adopted in gold-washing, 
savo only that tho finer gravel wrss not thrown away until it had 
boon thoroughly scardicd for diamonds. ‘Whatever gold was 
found became tho property of the washer. Thoeo who wem so 
fortunato as to find a valuable stone wero rewarded by being given 
a village. According to somo accounts, the washers generally 
held their villages and lauds ront-froo; but it is scarcely likely 
that oU who wore engaged in tho ojicratiots should havo done so, 
Tho people apparently did not regard their (in a manner) 
enforoed servioea as involving any great hardehip (they would bo 
^d to seo tho annual search re-established on tho old terras.”* 

• V, Bell, J/natal af I6§ ttf India, fati i//, Ee«»timie 
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When S&mhifilptir rfiis taken oifer hy the BritiBh, the GoTem- 
luent ofTeieil to lecLso out the right to luine diemondA, and in 
I8o6 a notification appeared in the Gazette deEcribing the proa* 
peds in somewhat glowing terms^ For a short timo a Sense was 
held by an European at the very tow mto of Its, 20<l pti annum ; 
but as it was given np voluntsiily, it may bo conclnded that the 
lessee did not make it pay. The fact that the Government resumod' 
possession of tbo rent-free villagos, while the liSjl's operations 
had been carried on without any original outlay, materially 
altered tbo cose, and rendered the employment of a ceuaidGiahio 
amount of capital then, as it would bs now, an absolute neocErnty. 

Ab regards tbo origin of the diamonds, Professor Pall writes 
as follows:—“The geological struolurc of the country loaves but 
little room for doubt as to the source from w'Lcm-o they oro derived. 
Coincident with their oecuironco is that of n gwup of rooks 
toforahlo to the Lower Vindhyan or Kamul series, certain members 
of wbieU series ore now found, or nro bcliovod to havo formerly 
oxisied, in tbo vicinity of oil the known diamond-yi elding localities 
in India, and in the ease cf actual rock-workings ioclude the 
matrix of the gems. In several of the early accounts, the belief is 
miber stated or implied that the diamonds nio brought into the 
MahAuadi by its large tributary, tho lb. But we have the positive 
assurance of the natives that diamonds have not been found in 
that river, although gold is and has boon regularly washed for. 
On tbo other bend, diamonds havo certainly been found in tho bod 
of die Mahanadi as for west as Chundorpur, and at. other inter¬ 
mediate plnocs, vrcll within the area whioli Is exeluBively occupied 
by the quartzites, sandstouo dmloa, and limestones of Vindhymi 
age. The fact tW the place, llTrHkud, where tho diamonds were 
w^ed for, is on metamorphic rocks, may bo londily explained by 
tho physical features of the ground. The rocky nature of the 
bed there, and the double channel caused by the island, afforded 
unusual faollities for, in the first place, tlie retention of the 
diamonds brought down by the river, and, seeondiy, for the oper* 
ations by which tho bod could on one aldu be hud bare, and the 
gravel -frasUod by tbo simple contrivanoes known to tho natives. 
It is impossible to say at present whieli the actual bed or beds of 
rook may be whence the diamonds have been derived, oa there is 
no xoooid or appoanince of the rock matrix ever having been 
worked; but from the gonerol lithologioal resemblance of the 
sondstoues and shales of tho BSrapahar bills with the tUamond* 
bearing bods, and their associates in other parts of India, it seems 
not improbable that they include the tnairixt Above Padonipur, 
the Mohenadi xtins through rocks of this ago, and any one who 
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may Lereaftar embark Lpon the imdertaking of aearobiagf for 
^atonde in Sambalpur sliotild crtUDSno his operations, in the first 
mstanee, to the streams and small riTCis which riea in tho 
BiiiapahSr kills and join the MahSnadi on the south,’' 

Pebbles of berj'I, topas, carbuncle, amethyst, cornelian, and 
clear quarts also used to be collecfod in the hCahSnadi; but there 
is no leccid of either sapphires or rubies erer having been found. 
It is probable that the matrix of these, or most of them, exists in 
the metamoiphlo rooks, and- is therefore distinct from that of 
diamonds.* 

■ Sambalptu is, on the whole, a welL-woodod country. Govern¬ 
ment reserved forests extending over 398 square while 

naminilari forests have an area of 375 square miles. These fcieata 
are found maluly on the hills and in the broken country which 
forms so large a portion of the district. In the moxe level tracts 
the light sandy sml is admirabljf suited for the growth of fruit 
trees, and the abundanoe of mango groves and clamps of palm 
trew gives the vUlage scenery a distinct charm. The forest 
vegetation of SambaIpur is indudod in the great «Al belt; and iu 
the south-east, where the climate is somewhat moist, the forest has 
a tendency to become nearly evergreen. 

The piinripal timber tree ia nmjst or $dl {SAorm robuits), 
which is used for building houses and boats, for railway sleepers, 
country carts and agricultural Implements.' Next in importance 
as a timber tree la pidtit or iya (^Uroettrpai 3t«r9Hpiitin)t which 
ia used for making furniture, while fdAdJ or tq; (Tertitinatia 
tofnetitcea) yields the eommoaesl of all the building timbers, its 
bark being also used for Uuming* Among other eoouomiimlly 
useful tbaiber trees may be mentioned icarta or ^arari {Ckiilanihtit 
cof/mus}, ientti/a or tenfia {Litjerilrantin pard^orit) and d/idofa 
{AHogmmrn tati/oiia), which sre all employed for building 
purposes, while the tree lost named is invariably used for making 
axles of carts. Hsiitlfiau or iiiiid {Oui/tmia rfo/ieryfoWe*), mtmdi 
or iejHi {Stfphe(/i/nt panl/offa) and haida or Aaitnda {Adina 
eordt/olia) b 1» belong to this doss, but are not fonud in any 
abundauco. Teak (Tectewe srattdis) is confined to two places, 
vi*., the Government forest of Imehhmldungrt within 5 milee 
of Samhalpur and a smaJi plantation near the rifle range at that 
town. The species yielding ornamental timber include thitAaim 
or rese-Wood {Datlergia gotnihdri or jkSmdi* (Gniflitut 

orWea), bhird or satin-wood {CMonaghn AirWesfa), kendu or 
ebony ^Dioipgfoi nif/osefj^/osl and Fpitro or Tniliftn redwood 

•V. BlU, Jtdstsl ^ ti9 fftpivs of India, Fafi III, Qn)lM»7 
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fsbrifuga). Prom tho h^riri ot h^rrd 
Chebnia) tha mjrobalAus of oomm^noa ajno obUmed^ and its 
allied species bah&rd {T^rmlmtia b^krka) yteldfl an ialeriof 
timber and a fruit which Is nsed medicinallj-. The wood of the 
{St'Mi^khem (r^^g^) ie commonly tised for makii]^ 
angarcone prea^ca and od millsp whilo^ h eaten, and oil 

is extracted from its seed. The »imul or cotton ttm (Bombas 
malabarkurn) ie common in the foresbi and also in the open 
* oonnh^, the cotton enrrounJing the seeds being used to staff 
qnilts and cusbiona. 

Among trees ooDspieuone for their beantifal flowoia may be 
mentioned the sandri or atmlid* with long 

panduloos raoemes of yellow Jlowera, whicli have giTen. it the name 
of the Indina labumunr^ njad also the ganidri (^cA/cj^rmbiin 
a tree with large yellow flowers growing on dry atony 
slopes ^ the wood of tbo latter tree is nae^i by postal ninnere for 
toTohes dnring the night timot while ib gam Funiislies an article 
of food. Of other flowering treca the most oCfitiTnoii are the 
kuthar or kathndr {Baitbu^k mriegffiq] isdth largo blossoiiia of 
fotir whito pobb and otio pink or variegated potato and the 
p(jfdi or (BnUfi romf^kabla for its brilliant scnrlet* 

orange flowers appearing when tho tree is quite leafless; the 
latter ano naefiil for dydng, while ib fibrous roots aro made 
into ropes. The sirU {Aihhzln Lebbek\ a liandaome tree with 
greenish-yellow flowers, is found In tho forest, but is rare. The 
principal flow^oring shrubs are the kh^irk/imd or iibarn 
ijrbot-frhiU)^ with fragrant yollowish-wbite flowers used for 
garlands and also for dyos, and the dMinki or d/idtm (W&<kf/ardm 
Jhribantlfi) bearing red flowcm, which are mado into the 
vermilion dye eo fiamilmr daring the HoIt feativaL Flowering 
berbaocons plants are few, and the most brilliant flowera are 
found on the trees. 

Among small trees or shmbs growing in serub-jnnglo may be 
mentioned the rAifr or flrAifr (Swc-lajiinio the fmit of 

w-hick is an ingredient of gw'ootmeate and is also bartered for 
salt; the gracoM d^^nld (PftgUanihfa the leaves of whidi 

are used for tanning ; and dMman {Gre^ria the wood of 

which is mode into cart shafts. There arc tw*o species of Zizfjpkut 
jteTj common in tho forests, vb., froiV {Zhpphm i/ryiits), which is 
found on the sites of old deserted villages, and or gbahl 

{Zkffpbm Xgtopifra). There are also two speeiea o£ 
via.* kurdu or {hkaimU {O^rdaita the gum of which 

is used medicinally, whOe ib fruit is eaten when ripe, ai^ 
damkardu {Qardmia from the wood oE wbioh eombt 
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an madd. Tbe fnut of tbo paivij^al or minphal {Randta 
dutmetetBrn) ia oacd modiduaUy, and tha roots of the ifars or 
kuHa {ifolanhetia mttidifttnierktt) are an antidote for diairiuna 
and dysoaterj. Ttireo other trees oommoa in acmb Jungle on 
the diy slopes of the hills ore wihia or «aM {BoswtUvt f/iar^nt), 
tjiruntjil'i or kuia {Shrcuiia Hnrifjt} and MWi or mMai {Qditia 
Widkr), 

Tbo pnucipal oreepois are mliHtUa or makul {BaukiHia 
VahUi)., the laavt'S of which aro ttsod for inaldag country 
umbrellas and for plates^ while tho pods aro tried, the saecls are 
eaten, and the fibrous hark is couvortid into string ; and huilfth 
{B^rn tupfTha), tho leor^ and Qoweis of which resemble those 
of the j9o/o« {Biik<i frondoita). Bindtofahmu* tiriciui is tho Only 
bamboo found in the forests. 

Of trees growing lu tlio open country the moat important is 
the maMd or mr'Aacr iatifoth) with its lofty spreading 

foliage. Its dow ocs aro u^ed as an artiele of food and also for the 
manufacture of country spirit. B^nAttr or babul (^cac’r'ii arabu-a) 
is a tree fayouiing black cotton soil and, except on the tiflulfa of 
tanks, is rare in the Sarnbalpur dial riot, and so is the i/ulara or 
reimjft (Awia kiieopblatn). Of the Ficus family, rfHSiri or ttmfar 
(ffftii ghmntla), bar or banyan (Jfca* {JidjVa) and pljMil {Fiens 
reliywsa) arO abundant in tho open eountry, and are also plated 
in villages from religious motives, for they ace believod to be 
the resort of tho goiUand goddossca of the Hindu pantheon. 
The meet common tree planted iu groves in the uei^bourhood of 
villagf s b tho mango. Other trees plantcl for the sake of thalr 
fruit aro ttutali or tamannd (Ttitnariudm ladirs), kaltk {Fcnnta 
v/rphniduHt), baif or wild pluru t/iijHba), psiiHt (.dr/ccerr'* 

pus iniegrifahd)^ mnnaga p(cr^gospertnd^y jdudm or jdmuis 

{Eugetita Jambolmm). atid baba/pkal {Coniia mt/ta), limb or 
Him (Jfeffrt tadied) )s plantod freely, as it is suppoaed to be a 
dbinfeetant purifying the air; ktirmj {Paagamia glabra} b 
planted for th« sake of its fruit and the oil extracted from its' 
seod-^, which b nsiNl mccliouially for itch. Tho fellowiug troos 
aro generally planted about the procincts of temples ;—6r/ 
{Aegfe ^larmekt), laith or wie/sun (.IfimBW/it Firagi} and 
asoka {Pfflgttkhia longi/olia}. The leaves of tho first are soered to 
Siva, the fragrant star-like Hewers of the second arc ou ohjoct of 
worship, and the twigs and leaves of the third ato used on fesUvat 
occesimiB for festooning tho shriuce. Of the tre^ meutieued 
above,the gukr^ hrayan, pl/'c/, mango, Jetman, karanj and nsofu aro 
commonly grown in avenues, and other aveouo trees often plantod 
axo bokam {MldughHa am] {Albkcia Lebbek]. Tho 
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palmyra palm {Soraigm Is vsiy commoa and is pLmted 

Id almost every villago. ns its fhiit wtoD ripo is usod as an 
article of food. The date palm {PActnij n^ftt^tnn) is also mot 
irith, blit not In all parts of tho district. Tlie AMiamg bamboo 
(Bamluxi arunt/mtvm) is often foond planted In toA^ and 
villages. 

There is a dearth of good gtasing gtaBSes^ but tho Enoonlont 
dut' {CiftiQttBn d<ictylt>u)^ a'hicli is sacred to donesh, grows all 
over the di^rici on eandy soil where there is some moisture. 

Another good grass called mSidkdui or tnuftydl {IttUema ff’iffAlti} 
is generally confined to old fallow's or the ridges which form 
tho boundaries of fields; it profeis chiyey soil and la rarely 
found in the forests. The commonest grass of all is the gttkk 
or kmtfl {PalliHiit which is fotlnd OTerywhere in the 

foc&sta and elevated places; it tt really the common fodder grass 
of the district, and is excellent while young. Another gi&s 
found all over the district in small quantities Is panuMi 
or bAnler (Po/iiniit eriopofii*), which fa used for rope making. 

Among, rarer gr!i.^Bf)s may bo mentioned M or ktn'k (AiKfrepoffoti 

anniifatuK)^ khat lAmlropo'j hi likkart {Andropn^ii 

SfhtUHtnfkus)^ wliich yields the aromatic rfiju oil, andjtifai (SiteeAa~ 
rum 8pOHfaneiim\ w'hich la used in religions ceremonies and is 
an enemy dreaded by Ibo wUeat cultivator. There are two weeds 
of the 6'aatjh species, of which Cfft$ia /era iknown as eftak/tatiifd) 
is very common; it is eaten when yeting as a vcgciablo.* 

“Sambalpur,” writes Mr. Dowar, “is reputedly a good bigawMav-. 
game diatrir^, aud in past yeare hns been one of the happiest 
himting grounds in tho Central Provinces. But tho cutting out 
of (ho forests uud the sproad of rice and cane cullivation into 
all the valleys and up all the atreama have of late years curtailed 
the graying grounds of wild animals and cut off their water- 
supplies, The nvailahle watoriug places are few and aw easily 
watched by tho poacher, who does much killing by night in the 
hot months. This abuse is very dithcult to stop eo long aa tho 
proBtablo trade in hides and horns »not rastricled,” 

^ In spite, however, of tins dlmiaution In the number of wild wiM 
animals, and especially of mminanls, few districts iu Bongal 
have Buch a w'ealth aud variety of animal life. Though their 
numbers have grently deereased in rocent years, tigors are still 
fhirly numenins. They are found mostiy In the foieet-clad hi1|a 
bordering the district, from which thej' move into tho neighbour- 
disturbed by wood cutting, coming back again a hen 

M a TI**! lx*t*ny tif SkiDbil^ptirbu beta prejamt frnln « hole tv 

U, O. IVrADj^TTp foTiQ^rljr 
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felling bagiuB tia„. PantHer, more common fhan 
thonghmo«^ly wen bj the sportsman! fhey freqtmnt 

lito tiger, aro 4y 

dartniotiTfl to cattle. LtoparOe are common in the wooded Imcta 
and aw found m most of the small hiUa near Tillages. They 
most ^Dg in their depredationa, often Acaling the walla of 
a goat or sheep pen in the heart of a village and carrying 

l^p&TdJCifH^furus is also met with eccadonany, mom 

^eoially luihe more open eountiy to the south and west. The 

id^tieodoa ^thanone eccaaion. It ia found in the south, 
of the di^et, and one is known to have been nm down 
^th doge a mde to the east of Sambsipnr. Among other species 
ofthefiMily JTfliito may be mentioned the large civet cat. the 
toasor eiTst oat^ the tree oat. the common jungle cat, and the 
leopard cat , the cat tost named is fairly common and hna been 
seen at Lamdungrf withm B miles of Sambalpnr 

Wolves are rare, but aw found In the neighbourhood of 
Samipali and between Saraipali and Bprasambar in the sonlL- 
west of ^tnet. Pacts of wild dog infest the forests and 
are very destr^ve to game. They have been met with b tho 
juug es near Siaan Bengali and Lskhanpnr (Rampnr) and are 
Mid to c^e down mgularlj from Hbgir. Tho etriped hviena 
and j^kal arc found all om tho district, and uTimlT is 
described as mf^mg the Bargarb plrin, w'hore it does much 
^mage to the finer and eofer variotiea of sugarcane, Ihe 

™mmoQ in the mote open parts to the east 
of S^halpur, and a few have besn seen neat the town end 
tewa^ Dcraesmbar. The Indian blaek bosr or sloth bear (fTrsn, 
Iflfim/ar) 18 Ttty oemmon m the forests, where lie surly temwr 
i^kee him mere dangerous te the wayfarer eVen than tieer 
Mnulings by bear aro frequent, most of the riclims bebg women 
going down the jnn^opat^ndth loads to market or gathering 
flowers in tba euly moraing on the skirts of the forests! 
They olM do a considerable amount of damago in the cane fields. 

I*" i for tlicy abound all over 

the distnet, except m the open plain, and damage both lice and 
mne, destroying m either ciso maoh more than they can eat 
nay are mre y flr^ at by the village ^iian,, who confine theb 

-rytroubleseme,thcy 

ther^^o2^“’*\^"''^ ‘to disiriot, though 

they oocaeienally make a foray into tho oulliTaled land on the 
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bordeis of HBlrSkhol and PAfna, Tho wild buffalo {Bm Itubaiiu} 
is found, bnt is Teiy rare, tbo only pkoo in which it is mot with 
being the Talley of ilia Xonk rim on the boundary between 
S&mbalpnr and Raipni; tt ia beliered that only one Hinatl herd 
now ourriTee. The ffmr (fl the “ faiaon " of Bportamen, 

18 also rare, but is found on the Narsinghjiith plateau in the 
Borfisambar Knmindari ; csnsos Lara been known of thmr ooming 
Bfi far inland as Hero Gheniipali near Samb&lpur sad directij 
south of that in Loisiiigh. Few repreeeiitatiTes of the daer tribe 
are left. Chita/ or spotted dew {Cerrat afia) are found in the 
more open forests and glades, more eapeoiiUy in Bortisambar and 
round Sambalpur itself, but are nowhere oommon r to the north 
of the Hahanadi they hare been exterminated. Both barking 
deer (Certulaa mttafjac) and mouse door {Tr<jfiulua tneminua) 
oertainly ocenr, but are rare. The former is otMationally found 
in the Eajpur junglo and the latter in the forests to tha eouth. 

It might be expected that the sambar [Otrein tfnieator) would 
be common in the Bne forests of this district, bat it has been 
almost exterminated, and one may go for a whole year with¬ 
out aeeing one of these noble staga except on the borders of 
Borasambar and Eimms On the other baocl, the or blae 

bull {Tragoeamim Ua^hphm) and the foor-homei antelope 
are oommon. The antelope proper {Aiitihpt rejorepro), the 
“black buck” of sportsmen, is however extremely rare, being 
found only in n small tract of open country to the north and 
west of Borasfimbar, and there only in email uumbem. The 
e/tinkOrn or ravine deer is said to be found in the forests. 

Among other animals may he mentioned the long-tailed 
bin gar or grey ape, the red-faced monkey, hedgehog, poreupine, 
mnngooee, musk shrew, bare, badger and scaly ant-eater, all of 
which ate eonuBon. The tribe of rodents includes the jerboa rat, 
the bandicoot, the oonunon striped squirrel, and also the 
comparatively raw brown fljidg squirrel {Pieromgji iral), a largo 
squirrel with loose folds of akiu which can be spread out like 
n small prachute. The ordinmy flying fox is eommon, and the 
otter la found in the MahAiiadi and its tributary atroams. 

■ The distnet also fjossessta a comparatively rick variety of oaB- 
game buds. Pea fowl, red jungle-fowl and red spur-fowl are i**"**- 
autnereuB in the forests, and painted spur-fowl are found in small 
numbers to the east. Grey partridgeare also found to s t u s II 
numbers, and the painted partridge in scnib-jangle towsrds the 
south and east. The large grey quail and bush quail 
eomi^n, while the tain quail and large button quail are met with 
occasionally. Sand grouse me found towards the west beyond 

0 
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Fiih. 

K«pil]e«, 

Clivati. 


R&melif and a kw be^u shot on the barer hills rottnd 

Sambalpui itaelE. The Indian btiAtDi:d hm been 
Green pigeon loe plentiful^ and plaver fairly eommoa, but the 
blue rock pigeon is compsTaiiToly tare* 

Of wttter*fowl there are ttmny represoatativ'ee. Dining the 
cold weather dnek and teal ara plentlfuL eu the mnny tonk^ 
ecatterid throiigLoat the distri!ct| and aIso on the Muhdoadi and 
Ibj while flnipo are equally plentifi-d on the marehy ground and 
irrigated rice fields below tanka. Ihe principal rarieties of 
itamigraiit duek ara the pinteiL and gadwall^ but the ruddy 
sheldrake or Brahman! duck m also Tory oommoiiK The comk 
the fipotted-bilt| the pink-headed dnok, and the shoTeller are 
alflo met with occasionally. The common whistling teal and 
brge whistling teal are frequently found, and also the Une- 
winged teal and cotton teaL The retL-ertstod podiaid is found 
in enormniis nuicb^rs on all the larger atratchea of water dining 
the oold WflfttborT besides the led-headorl and white-eyed p€>cbaid, 
Flocrka of demoiselle oiane fEcquont the sandy str^obea of the 
Mablnadl at thia timOp bs well as carlow* godwit^ and two or 
three varieties of sand pipera^ Snipe are common In the winter, 
and can be had at mcHt camping places, though tho snipe grounds 
below the tanka ate eeldom more than a hundred acres m area, 
so that big bags can not be made- They ore nmuily pintail and 
jack snipe, but the pointed mipo is also found in small numbers. 

Pish of many vaiietioB, including mabsoor, and 

are abundant in the Mahlnndb and aro also caught In the lb, 
Aug and Jirl, 

Poisoaous snakes sre very common The ignana is caught 
and eaten by the loweat dasscfl.* 

Thedimqte of Samhnlpur, on the whole, c-omparas favour¬ 
ably with that of other dislricts in Bengal. In the interior 
the temperature is, ordinarily, not excessively high, but in the 
town of Bambalpnr tho beat is aggravated during the summer 
months by radiation from tho sandy bed of the Mabinadj* 
This season of the year^ i>,, from the nuddle of April to tbe 
end of June is distinctly tr^Tjag^ tliough comparatively healthy. 
Tl^e monsoon usually breaks in the second fortnight of June or 
i^ the first half of July, and ihU period Ii not imploa^ani esoopt 
during breaks in tbe rains, 'when the weather at once becomes hot 
and opprearive. The oold bohsoh is pleasant, hnt It is of short 
duration, lasting praetioaily only three months, and it is quite 

• Thii acnqiit of Fmtiii* of SuubAlrar ha^^ bMft compUetl autiilj fnotn 
D^ls CMLtribotcd Ij €»^t4iii F, U. WAlUag, i.if.3., nui J, Etobcii|, 

fWEELcHjr DiTblAELil Fotat SimUlpDi-, 
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mam in Febrtiaiy. The mean aifide tompemture for the jeiir 
“ Temperaturo falls to m the winter montha mi is at 

ita higliest in Kay* wlien th& thermometer moa to 112® md 113^ 
in tbe shade. 

The average rainfalt is heavier and leaa capricious thaa that itiinMi, 
ef the Ceatral Previaco?, bat Ughter and steady than that of 
Bengal The diatriot appaars to be situated on the edge of the 
monsoon ourrent from the Bay of Bengal, which eneares a steady 
aapply to the eastern portion, bnt 'falls off in strength weatwaid 
of a line drawn from north to south thmngh its centra. Conse- 
qnmtly, as a rule, the raitifall in the Borgarh sabclitiaion is not 
only less in amount, but also more variable than in the Samhdpnr 

snhdi rision. It i s ftlio 
pDssibU that tha short 
ri^faU of til© former 
trikjt may be duo in 
port to tho fact that 
ejct^mive lia¥o 

bson denuded of 
forest growtii. The 
marjgiaal tttble gitrea 
tbe normal rainfaU 
for eaoli month in the 
y*^aT and ahew^ the 
diSeren[:!^$ between 
the amount falling in 
the eaat and west of 
the j hut it ihonld be mentioned that Sambalpur is ia 

the vioinity of hilb^ whereas Bargarh EtaudB in tm open plain 
at a distance of about 25 miles from the Biiapahar range. It 
wUl be seen that the average nnond rainfall for the whole 
district is ii8'49 mchefly but the amount varies largely from year 
to year, it was 33^23 iuobefl in 186j C6, 0 l:-63 inchee in 
1806-97, and 44*33 inohes in 1899-1000. 


Month. 

S&mb^lpnr. 

! 

1 Afen^o. 

JuiTiAry 


1 0-53 

0^ 

014 

I Fcbfcury 

■SI 

0-53 

0^B4 

r 0'4a 

Mtrth 


0-aa 

1^03 

o-as 


— ■ 

0-55' 


* 0 41 

Miy 

+ i 

1^41 1 

im , 

1-S3 

JmiG 


1308 

SSI 

10-44 

Jdy 

-m- 


1S3T 

1&37 





U-1& 


>s. 

sm 

7 7S 

S 30 

October 

Fl- 

aaa 

1*73 

1 es 

XothdUif 

■>4 

fr43 

0-44 

o-is 

1 Uectmbflr 

- 

0^5 

QSO 

0 -as 

TotAL 


1 

1 

fiSCQ 

5340 
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CHAPTER II. 


IIISTOBT. 

Accord] to aomo antboritioe, S&mbaipar mny perbape bo 
identified witb SfonbolakA, wbicb Ptolemy mODtioiis as a eity 
in tbe oonntty o£ tbe tbo Halli of PUnj, wboea 

modem representatives are believed to be the MnndSs. It may 
also have formed port of the territory of the Gtabsmi, whom 
General Cmnungbam tabes to bo tbe Suari el Pliny and 
would identify with the aboiiginal Savar&s, a moe still nume* 
1008 in the distriet. Tbe latter theory seems the more probable^ 
as Ptolemy deaerlbes tbe river Manada as risings in the country 
of the Saborai and says that diamonds were found there in 
abundance. The Manada is most probably the juiina as the 
Mahinadi, and Sambalpur boe long bad the reputation of pcoduo- 
ing fine diamonds. Gibbon, indeed, states, without however 
giving reagons:—“ As well as we cnn oompaie ancient with 
modern geography, Romo was supplied with diamonds from the 
mine of Bamelpur in BongaL" Taymnier, again, menfiona 
Soumelpour sa a region rich in diamonds, containing tbe m ofd ; 
andent mines in India, and this place has been identified by 
most writeie with Sambalpur. 

Piofeeeor Ball, however, who has made a speeial etndy of the 
early references to diamond mines in India, has brought forward 
a mass of oumuLative evidence to ahew that Sonmetpour is the 
Same as Semah on the ^oel (the Qonel of Tavernier) in the south 
of the FolKiuau district, though he admits that, so far os he 
knows, there is no local tradition of diamonds having been found 
in that river. He is also inelined to identify the latter place 
with the Sambalaka of Ptolemy in the euuntiy of the Mandalai, 
i.r., the Mnnd^ of Chetfi NKgpur; and in laoo of the evidonoo 
addneed by him, it u safer to regard the supposod antiquity of 
Sambalpur os purely spceulative.* 

• J* W. Ancirni Imdia oj dwtrlM l^^ Ft6S*m^ pp, 

y. Ekll^ A fa (A* 

teatfcn Af^tit^njir;, VoL XJIl, JSS4i Mamuai e/ tAf ^ htdia^ I^ari 

(Cfe^tcatta, l^i)^ T, BjJlp rd^ufjiiWi TrunZi i'r 

Jmdia (ledD), TtiU Up pp. 
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According to tradition, Sambalpar was at on early priodLtau* 
under the mle of the MahirajSs of PittaS, irlio were tifl herd^**^ 
of a oluator of States known as the Athara &arhjat (U, the Ifi 
forts} Iliad domniitcd a large tract to the east of the Entonptir 
Idngdon^. Their ancestor is said to taYa bceu a Itajpnt prtnoe, 
who lired near yfainpnri and was expelled horn his territories by 
the lIuhanimFidaiifl. Ho oatne with hia family to FfttniS, where 
he waa killed in battle f. but hia wifcj who wa$ pregnant, woe 
ahoUered by a Bmjhal, in wLimo hut she gave buth to a eon. At 
that time F&tua waa divided amongst eight chiefs^ each of whom 
took it in tom to reign for one day over the whole territory. 

The flfijput boy Ramai DeTa, on growing up^ killed tho eight 
chiefs and made himself sole ruler of Pltii3« In succeeding 
reigns the family ostendod their intluonce orer the Bunoimding 
toriitories, mclnding the bulh of what is now the Sambolpur 
d^rict, and the adjoumig StateS) until all their chiefs became 
tributary. In the loth century A* D. Namngh Deva, the 
twelfth lUja of Pat oil ceded to hie Irothor FsJrtm Deva all t be 
jungle country bounded ou ihe north by the rirer MohEnadl^ on 
the east by the rivet Tt l, On the eoulh by the Angi and on the 
west by the Jonk. BalrSm Heva, who ie regarded os the foander 
of the Sambtilpnr Rsj, first established hiingelf at a place in the 
Bargarh taMi which he called Nuagarh, the now fort. 

Next, as his power grew, ho made a naw capUuI at a huger ploeo 
oalled Bnragarh, or the big fort, the modem Bar^irh. Thenoa 
he iDOTed to Chaurpur^ a village Ijing opfoshe to Sambalpur 
on the southern bant of the river Mahinadl. One day, the 
story goes, he mossed the river, while out buntiDg, and set hia 
hounds at a hare. After a long chose, he found, to Lis surprise, 
that the dogs had been repulsed by the hare, and struck by this 
extraordinary courage in the most timid of animals, concluded 
that there must be eome supemaiunsl virtue in the bud. He 
therefore detenuined to build a fort there, and in it installed 
Sam Hi, the tutelary goddess of hU family. The town thas 
estabUshed ia the modem SamWpur^ A similar legeud is still 
cairent regarding the foundation o£ Kharagpur, ihe city of the 
hare, in the Monghyr diatrict. 

Tho State founded by Baliilm Deva soon became the moat 
powerful of all the Qtihjflt ^tates^ and tho power of the Gam- 
bolpur chiefs stearlily incrc^cd, while that of Pitnft dedtned. 

Balram Deva waa succeeded by his eldest Fon Hirdo Nirayan 
Devfl, and the latter by Ealbhadra Sli, who settled the mintry 
now knowm as tho Scnpnr State on hia second son Madon GopSl, 
whose deseendante still bold it. His eldeat son, Madhukar m, 
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Bucc^eded to Sambalpnr E&j ; (md on lila doalUit pafi'cd to 
Baliar Singh* whos^ name ia fiaid to be derived from the fact Ibot 
be vra& a strong maq fmd po^’erful rtder, whose anzprainty was 
acknowledged by the ehiere ot the eighteen Oarhj&t^t Bamrat 
G&agpiir, l^onni, Pitnaii Sonjiir, Khariar, Bairikholi Baigerbj 
Sarangarhj Bindra-Knngarh, Salcti* Bcrisambar, Pbnl|har, Band* 
Atbgarhi PftDcligailit llayurManj and Kconjbar, The Haj^s of 
Pstna and i>‘onpur were of the same stock as the llija of 
?amba1par^ iboso of Glqgpnr^ Bgmrs* Bonaii MajurbhaiLj^ 
Keonjhar* Khttriar end Band werOp it la $aid* conneoted with hi in 
by inamag^; and the reet were Rajputs^ BinjhlU and Gonda, 
Tradition alill attests th'^ proweaa of Beliar Singhp tella how he 
overoame the Itaja of Band^ and relatea a ijnamt story ol a 
pilgnmage he made to Pur!^ There ho wa«i invited to dine in 
the hoDBo of hifl luother’a sLater^ who was tbo quoon dowager* 
The latter* who had he^rd of the oonrage and atrength of Baliir 
SiQgb* ohalloDged him to ahewhow bo ooiild defend himself if 
captnrei in his present unguarded state. Baliar Sing promptly 
replied:—^“Do not tmagioo me unguarded or unarmed^ ’Even 
now I can destroy thousands. So sa^^ing, he drew from inside 
hie coat and turban some koives and awoids w'hich be had kept 
concealed there; it ia said that he wore a or JBcimitar* fMj 
tbin and elendtr* that it could he- wrapped round his waiai and 
worn ns if it were a waigt-banih The queen dowager* pleased 
with bis ready addrea^* indaoed hor boHi the king of Puri* to 
heatew op BalUr Singh tlse high title of Sii^diAmd 
poU MaAdrAjj /.r,* the groat lord of the country of diamouda^ 

Bfllifir Singh was succeeded by his son Itatan Singh* and the 
latter ty Cbbatra Sai^ who fortified the town of Sambalpuii 
orcoted a stronghold there, and excavated a tank* now known as 
Chhalrasagar* near Ihe Pitnoawari tomple. There is a ttadition 
that the oountiy was Invaded by the Muhammadan goneral 
Kalapabftr during his reigu^ The story is that when E^&pahir 
mvaded Orissa ^A. D, 156S)* the prints of Piul fled with the 
unage of JflganniSth and buried it on the Mahanodl to Iho 
south of Sambalpnr, Kll-ipahilr followed them to E^ambalpof 
his army, but conld not force an entmucie into the fort. 
While cn<ami>ed outside It, hie force w'aa destroyed by the god¬ 
desses and Pstneswan ; for tho former asanrued the form 
of a roilkinalil and sold curds and mlLk to hii eoldiera, while the 
latter appeared as a or gardener and sold them fruit. Milk* 

ounis and fruit spread desolation In the army* for oholcm broke 
out; and BamMi put Kilapahar to flight* eapturing other 

things his drum, the sound of which had the ropntation of making 





the limbs of (Jie Hiocia god^ end goddeesefl fall off their images. 

The dmiti, £fj^^ew/d or big bell, and ^MfgMfa or small belltaion 
by Samlai are etill to be setn in bor temple i wMle tho tombe of 
the MnhaminndfLQs who ocootnpanied KUipahir are pointed ont 
at Baakorblitdh, ’W'here hie army encamped** 

It ahoiiljl be added that the legend which Bays that the Mnhani- 
madan invasion look place duitag the reign of Chhatra SAi eannot 
very tveU bo entertained; for Sir. Motte, who visited Sembalpnr 
in 1766, has left it on record that his son and mccefi&or Ajit Singh 
died m May that year* Local tradition mrs that the latter built 
the fort, at SanibRlpnr na a protection sgomst iho laide of the 
SlarathAB, and this can well bo believed; for Moite gives an 
aeconnt of how the Marathfis aitctifipte<l to atonn the fort during 
his vidt. He also maiea it dear that the reign of Ajit Singh 
was one of intemal fend and that this continued to he the order 
of the day when iua son Ubhaya Singh suecoedsd* 

With Ubhaya Singh we enter on more certain gronnd, for wo Ta* 
aro no longer dependent on legend and tradiEon, hut have the 
narraEvo of Mr. Motte, which gives n graphic and detailed aooonnt ccjfQinaT. 
of the country in 1766* This is of eapcK ial intoned os being the 
first rdlabto account of Samhalpujp and la iheroforo pnbEGihed as 
an Appendix to this chapter* From other Boorcea w'o Icam that 
in tho reign of tThhaya Singh the forces of Samhalpur obtained 
s temporary suooefift in the struggle with the spreading power 
of the MarAthfia—a struggle which ended half a century later 
in the onuexsEon of Sambalpur^ Bcverfil guns of Inigo calibre, it 
is gaidp were being taken from Cuttack up the MahAnadl in fcoata, 
in order that they might be transported to Nigpur, AJkhai Rayii^ 
the Tuiniater of Ubhaya Smght thinking this a good opportunity 
to strengthen the Sambalpnr foil, caused tho boatmen to scuttle 
tho boats in deep water, eo that the guns all Bunk, and many 
MarathA urtiUerymen w'cre drowned. He then recovered eight 
of tho guns and niouuted them on the fort. The Rtjs of Nfigpur 
sent a strong detaohiuent to avenge tho msult and recover the 
guns, hut it was lepnlsed aith slaughter* About tbe year 1797 
an outrage committed by Jait (or Jayet) Singh, tho sucoeasor of 
Ubhaya Singh, led to the ronqneet of hia prlucipolitj by tho 
Marthas, It appeam that NinU Sahib Bbonslfl, a relation of the 
NAgpur RSji, w as going on a pilgrimago to Jagaunith with a 
large party of followers, when he was treacherously attacked by the 
leviea of Sambalpur an d SArangarb, and also by those of Sonpur 

• Koports Arch* Surr, Jud*. Voli XVll, pp* tC-CO. I bin Indebted 
Uiba Satymb^L f^dhi ami Null Eiihonis EubidAr of SaibliBlpar f-sr iitii- 

tsaci la ^tpariDg tliii necooat of the Irgradiry hiitory $f Sflialulpmv 
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and Baud* He manage however^ to mate bis tvbj to Ciittact* 
and totumiiijg^ with somo ^Lfatathfii troop&i succeeded, nfieif eoiDs 
8ev€fe fighting in mnling the Baud chief and PrithwS Smgli, 
the chief of Sonpur, ptisoDcra, He then cnoamped for the lainy 
Beawm in the Sonpur couatiy, and in the meantime Jait Singh 
Btmagiheaod the Sambalpur fort in expectation of being attAcked> 
As soon as tho Tains were over, S&ni Sihih ajipoaTed hefoio 
Sambalpur, and regnlarlj invested the town. For five months 
he remained before the walls without being nblo to effed: an 
entrance, bnt bjr chsnoc one of his men discovered that the moat 
near the Sa^ai gate w-as fordable. NSnfi SAhib, on hearing this, 
assembled bis foroes, made n ruab aoioss the moat, and forced tho 
gate The fort ™ quickly taken; the Eiija, Jait Singh, and Ida 
son, Mahtii] Sfij^ were captmed and eonfc as prifloners to OhindA ^ 
andBhDp5ingh,a Jfarathi leader, was left at Sambalpnr to 
admioirter the oountiy for the Ifaritha Government. 

Bhfip Singh assumed an independent position, and on being 
caU^ to Nagpur to account for bis conduct, refused to comply 
with the summons. The Nagpur Ehjft then sent a large for* to 
punish his oonhimocy, but BhBp Singh surprised the MarnthSs b 
an anibnsoado at the Singhor3 pass and drove them back in rout, 
Itua was only a tomporaiy 5u«c«, Bhup Singh foolishly pio- 
voked the ^luity of one ChamtA Gaontis by plundemig his 
nllago, wluth was near the pass; a^d aboitly afterwards, whan 
a a^nd body of lUrathas arrived from N'flgpur, Chamia placed 
the MorAthn troo^ m ambush in the same pass. Ho than sent 
word to Bbup Singli that a hw troopers were pilWinif tho 
country, and wheu Bhup Singh brought a force through the 

it and almost ennihasted it. Bhop 
bingh bed to Samb&lpar &nd thonce rotired with the Iliiila of Jait 

ujg 0 IColsbirs, from which be made frequent appeals for the 
asaistance of the British, 


remained under the ndc of the Ifara. 
thfa until 1^3, when Eaghuji Bhoaslfi, EajA of Nagpur, after 
the decide battles of Assaye and Argaum, ceded it to tho British 
by the te»ty of DeogSon, together with the adjoining States 
00 ^ 0 sea ord districts of Orissa. The town was quietly 

P***'^^? ^ aptain iLOUghsedge, with a portion of the ItSmgarh 

locd ba^Uoq, Tdtia PhaniavTs, the HarAthA Governor, who 
had replaced Bhup Singh, withdrew to NArijut, Sambalpur did 
not lo^ wmatn mider British suserninty, for in 1803 it was 
l^uitoiuly ^0^ with the Patna State to Baghuji Dhonrii, 
m the rffidal account says, “of the groat los^ 

to which the BijA had been subjected by the tranrfar of the 
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trltuto &nd Allegiance of tho chiefs to the Britlsli Government,” 

The real reason, however, for the ceesion may perhaps be found in 
the “ feebly economical policy ” of Sir Gooig'e Barlow, the then 
Gotemor-Generab who laid down tho prinoiple that a cortaia 
extent of dominion, local poweri and roYenno, wonld be cheaply 
saorifioed for tranqnillity and soeurity wilhia a oontracted cirolei 
and withdrew from every kind of roktion with the Native States, 
to whidi wo wore not spooLGoally pledged by treaty; and the 
minor prindpalilioe adjacent to or intermixed mth the MarathA 
pofisefifiions wore left to their fate/* * 

This withdrawal of tho Biitisih protection, it is said, caused Miai- 
great distress to all olasscs of tho inhabitants, and many attempts 
were made to indnoe the Raja of Ber^r to exolnde them from the 
treaty and to receive an equivalent for them in some other part 
of our temtorics. He, however, remained obfitmato,, and we, 
being unwilling to croato jealousy or discontent by any further 
urging of the queetioai oadeavoiLred to satisfy the people by 
promising that In the event of further cirmimstancea bringing 
them again in our power, they should bo percnanently atta^ed 
to the British "domriuous/'t Tho Msrith^Sp hoTvevor, did not 
obtain posaeasiou of the country for somo time. Tho It4ja of 
Sambalpur offered so effectual an opporition to tho cession, that 
iu 1807 the Nagpur State was obliged to solicit the aarietanjea 
of the British Government, being unable itself to raise funds 
sufficient to equip an adequate foroe; and l£r. Elphinstono, the 
ambassador at Nigpnr, waa consequently directed to remonstrate 
with tho B&J&. Next year Ihc Marathi^, having tried open 
foroe without buoccss, obtained possession of Sambalpur by moana 
of treachery. They entered into a sobnm ongagemontp confirmed 
by oaths and religious esremouias, by which the RinT, on paying 
np anear^ of tribute and undertaking for ib future payment, 
was to bo kft in iiidepcndeut possession. Having thus lulled 
her euapiedons, they euddeuly attiieked her troops and snrpriced 
the fortress* The llini escaped with difficulty and made her way 
to the territories of the British Goi’Cnnnonl, w^hioh granted her 
a penmon of Its. fiOO a month.^ 

B&mbslpur reniMnod under the MarAtha rule for nine yeais, 
and their administration ivaa in the last degree tyraniiicak 
Baghujl, deprived of a large part of his territoFy, tried to make 
tho loss good by ineessant exactions, wbioh earned him tho 
aohriquet of tho big Tho Mar&tM Govornora followed 

* Sir Alfftfd L^ll, TJkt Mitt c/tAt BfiiitA in Imdirn^ 1S93; 

t Beitgi.1 mid Agn IfcWl* 

I Wi^ Kuniltdi^ DrMTi^iiom of ISSO. 
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Bait, and an idea of rapaut^y may be gatbeicd finm a 

q^t Etory told by Dr. Breton. A Uibo diamond, weigbing 
6i2 grama, had been found in the Mahinadi, and thu tho findew 
brought to tio Banj. Un/oitnnatoly abe waa engaged in the 
funeral oeretiioniea of her inotber-m*lsw, and before they were 
cniBhod, the Maiithi troops arrived and expelled her from the 
country. A treaehcroas servant botrayed the secret to Cbandiajl, 
the Maratha commandant, who ofiered to give the finders a 
ullage and Es. 1,000 if they gave it np. IVTien they eUimed 
^e reward, he stormed at them, saying they had given him a 
stone instead of a diamond, and had them driven from bis 
presence.* 

Ssmbalptir agatu ramo under British auzerainty in 1817 
when the fourth MarathS war broke out, being finaUy ceded 
bya ti^y conelnded in 1836, When the Btifiah tioopa took 
the field, the mhabitanta of Sambalpur, mindful of tho promise 
given 13 years before, made frequent olTera to Major llongh- 
aed^, who was in command of tho troops at HajEaribSeh, to 
him m driving the Marith&a out of the country. It ie 
significant of the deicBtation in which tho latter were held that 
when the fort of S^balpur surrendered, the garrison made it a 
dMmct condition l^t the British sepcji, should escort them 
beyond ^e borders of tho State and proteet them from tho attacks 
of he infuimted peasants. Jait Singh Lad, meanwhile, been 
k^L-pt m confinement by the Martithfia with his son j but Major 
Etraghsedgo pleaded Ins cause so eaeiggtiadlv, that Sir Eicbaid 
Jenkm^ the Bcaid^t at Nagpur, obtained Us release from 
^n^ “ ^ was restored to power m that year, bat 

died m 1818, and tho ootmtry was then administered by the 
Bn(ish for a year. Mahirtj Sai, the sou of Jait Singh was 
inade Rij4 m 1830 Ihough without the feudal sup^ority ;hich 
be forn^r Raj^ had held oi-er the other chiefships, advantage 
^mg taken of the circumMances in which Sambalpur was fouid 
o annnl the dependency of the chiefa of the neighbonring States 
to whom separate were granted in 1831 ’ 

Mahflraj Sii^ died in 1837, end hia widow, Rdni Moban 
Kumerl, was allowed to succeed. Bisturhancea immsdiately 
broke out, and for some yeara there waa constant interaecine 
etnfo b^een i^e recoguiMd rulera and pretendera to the ehief- 
sbp. Ttemc^ prominent of the latter v as Surendra Sii, who 
claimed the chiofship as being descended from MAHhnVu. 
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the fonrth Eiijft of eambalpur. IIo fi'aa readily supported by 
diwntented Goad and Eiajhal aiinTndars, who fotmd their 
privilo^ threatened nod their lands encroached on by Hindu 
favouiitea of the HdnL Villages were plundered to trithm a 
few miles of Sambolpui f and thongh Lteatenant Higgins, with 
a body of the Ramgarh Battalion, which wqs stalioaed in the 
fort, drove oil the insuigants, niatlora leeame so serious, that it 
became necessary to march a force from Hsutaribagh to put an 
end to the disturbanoea. This f oroo^ was commanded by Captain 
WiUanren, who, after hangtug Heveral of the rebels, o^e to the 
ooDcltuion that there would be endless trouble ao long as the 
Rani remained in power. Ho accordingly deposed her in 1833 
and set up NarSysn Sbgh, n descendant of Bikram Singh, the 
eldest son of Balier Singh, who had hitherto been cmiBideted 
not qualified to hold the R&j owing to his mother being of inferior 
caste, Narayau Singh was at this time what'is called at Samhal- 
puf a a title implying that the individual is of the ChaiiMn 
or chief’s family, and fl-ae apparently a sort of personol attendant 
on the Bant. He is described as having been perfectly astounded 
wlien it was proposed la moie him Baja, so much so that ho 
prated Ihe^gent not to exalt him to so dangerous a position. 
However, Mohan Kumsit wss sent oJf to Cuttack, the Govern- 
meut troops w-ere vidtbdmu'n, and Xirayan Singh was left to 
manage bis newly aoquiiod priueipality as well as ho cotdd. 

Rebellion broke out at once, iba Gonda rising under Bal- 
bhadm Dio, a Qond zamindar of Lokhanpur; and it was a long 
lime before the rebellion oonld be put down, ns the insurgeuls 
alwiaya found shelter in the vast range of hills known as the 
Bfirapahar, Balbhadra Dao was, hos-over, at last slain at 
Debrigarh, the highest point of tho hills and a noted rebel ' 
strenghold. An even more serious dislurbenca followed in 183& 
chiefly duo to Snteodro Sai, who looked npou Nilriyau Siogh 
as an usurper, and. as already mentioned, daimsd the'throne ou 
the ground of his descent from the fourth Riija of Sambelpur. 
la 1840 he aud his brother Udwsnt Sai, witd their unde Balrira 
Singh, murdered in oolJ blood Ibe son and father of iMiyAo 
Singh, zamJndiir of Rimpur, Upon this the throe wore arrested, 
tried, and sent off to the jail at IJazaribagh as life-prisoners. ' 

NarAyan Singh died in 1849, and his widow, Rial Mnbhya- jjaiTisn 
pan Devi, assumed the reins of government; btit as he had died sw-v*Jci- 
without male issue, tho ooinitiy was aanesed by the Britirii. 

This dodsion was takon in pursnanoo of Lord Dalhousie’s well- 
known Dootrinei of Lapse; but the ease of Sambalpur w'aa differ¬ 
ent from that of other native States, for no adoption had ever 
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boon picpooed, and the last RajA had dming bio Ufetimo espresdy 
tntimatod hio wish that the BritiAh ODreituneni ahould take 
poftflOBsion of hifl prindpality and proTide for Iiifl Rinifl/ Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Crawfords the Agent to the Govemor-Generalj lEsnod 
a prootamEitioa that the State had lapsed to the British GoTem* 
meut, and sent two native o^iriula, Mimahi PmaaniLa IM and 
Efli Blip Binght to take over the Ri] l^a papers^ and to dUpoee 
of petty easeSj etc, Sfr^ Crawford himaoLI arrived at Samlmlpnr 
with a regiment of the liaiugarh Battalion in Deoember 1849, 
bringing with him Dr. J, Oadonhead. ITio latter officer was 
loft in charge of tho district as Principal AGsietont with Rup 
Singh 08 Native AssiEftant/^ and N&ray&n Singh^a widow^ Ban! 
Mtihb3nax)an Devi, was sent ofi to Cnttaclc:, with a pettsion of 
Ra, 100 per inenMm^ 

An idea of the internal etate of the country bt-fore the British 
anneKation may be gathered from the degoripfion given by 
Ldeutonant Elttoo in his aocoont of a Jcurnt^ ihniugfi Fore^ti 
qf Oriw pahli&hod in the Journal of the Aiiatlo Society of Bengal 
for May 1830* “ StimbtUpnr,'* he 6ajT&, lapsed lo the British 
Government in 1827 by the death of tho lato Raja, bat for some 
reason they sought for an heir-at-law aod conferred it on an 
obscure and aged zamindar, and a perfect imbecile, who is now 
entirely in the hands of liia erafty ministere^ Thsee people and 
the Bra hmans pos^eaa the beat lands and obtain his sanetiou to all 
kisds of extortion • the farmers ia. their tuin grind their jyots; 
the effects of each an unjnst and oppreesive systom are every¬ 
where apparent* It is said that the Raja rcal^es '&$, 7,00,090 
per annum, but Rs. 4,00,000 is perhaps nearer the mark, inclnd^ 
ing valnablc diamonds, which are ocoasionslly found. It is 
oertain that, were the province under proper rule, much more 
could he made of it. Therefore, it is to he hoped that on the 
demise of the present Raja, who hna no children, the Govornmeat 
wQl avaR itself of tho opportnnity and resume it. At present 
it pays us an annual tribute of Rs. 8,000, Es, 500 of which has 
for some yeara past been remitted in Domideration of the dawk 
road being kept in repair^ and the jungle in its immediate 
vidnity cleared. 

** The town of Sumbulpur extends for upwards of 2 miles along 
the proper left bonk of the river; of this space the fort oecnpiea 
about tWe-quorterfi of a mile* It is fast falling to ruin j the 
Haja D<^ lon^^r rcsidfii in tbfl old A’btr (cit^idol, poloos)^ whicli 

• ra# Cal Attn Rcvi«v, Vnl. IXII (p. tUliJ, 

laut Sir CiofiM JaeftUtm ajul lord Soliotui*. Calcutta BctUtt. Vftl, SLlI, 
tpv I 80 J, isea. 
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is ooDfUpied fay of fais ofB^ra; tlieri) is a itueomHo garrison 
of a fe^ ragamoOitis ilraased as sopahis; nod some 29 or 30 sowars^ 
who 50 eteoda are like Pliaraoh's loan kine. Tho walls are In a 
Very dilapidated state^ Imying ati Sored maofa from tbo cSwte of 
tlio extraordinary flood in IS36* The hamfaw tkiakotj whioh was 
cut down dtirlng the time the territory was in our poeseerioOi iised 
to net as a broakwatarj and protooted the n'alls, whioh are Teiy 
ill'Oonfltrttctod of unhewn stofiee^ The ditoh and swamp wbieh 
defended the other three faces ara in a great measure filled up 
and ovei^rown with weeds, and must tender that quarter of the 
town Tery unhealthy. There is no appeamnoe of any great 
trade being oarriod on, uot is thero bo inuoh as the eight of eueh 
a largo nud popnlons place would lead you to enppse. Mer¬ 
chants concentrate here frotn Cuttack* Budme^ Nagpur* Bhopal^ 
Cbutteesgiirh* Sirgooinh, and bartor their goods. Those of the 
lower provioooa bringtng salt, eocoanuta* cotton, clofhfi, spioesp 
farars utensilSp etc** exchange tho same with ihoBe of the central for 
wheat, gram* InCp and cotton* Gold in email lumps is also taken 
in paymeDt, and occnasomilly diamonds. The only produce of 
tho ptorince exported eonsists of oil Beeds, oolton and ricOp which 
are taken by buUo^ki, and (during the rains) sent by water to the 
hlogulbundi of Orissa.^ 

Lieutenant Kittoe adds an ioatractiTe inaUnoo of the methods 
of justice, soLymg—^ I was somewhat sniprieed one morning while 
taking my ride to see three human heads stuck on a polo at the 
jiinotion of two roads near the town ; they were placed there in 
January 1838^ thrir owners having forfeited them for treason* 
though not without a protmotod and severe etruggle.” Ashe 
viait^ Samba Ipur in May 1838* these heade had been exposed 
lor 4 months* 

The general naluro of the rule of the native ehiefa of SamhaL Fiitdal 
pur has been forcibly illustrated in the Settlement llo|K>rt fay 
ilr. Dewar. “The royal household rooeived supplies of neo^ 
saries from its. rich domain lauds in each viilagea as Talafa lying 
near the pakce, but while the Rlju mmained in reride noe at his 
headquarters, the headmen of villages* both far and near, sent in 
Tequleitiona of produce in addition to their customary money 
payme nts. When he toured through his Stato, further suppUea 
were exaotedp and all olEcors of Go verament lived free of charge* 
and took toll not ouly from the fields and gardens but also from 
the looms and netSp At times villagers were liable to render 
unpaid labour on the reads and public buihibgs* Thesa* the 
usual inoidentB of feudal rule* represented an amount of taxation 
large out of proportion with tho fixed annual payments of casfa* 
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They Were further addoiil to oei eJI exceptional err reenrting 
oocneioiu oi oxpeuee by the JeTy of ttatarAmt on the headmen of 
vilhiges. Their iimonnte were deterrainablB only by the State, 
and they Trere Uabl# to tube the form of Leary beneroleneee. 
The eammdto, Wdee their nominal tributes,' uni beside* the 
post of presents paid and produce eonanmed dtiring a royal pro- 

in time of peace, were in war time liable to be called out 
xiith mea, armfl and aupplii][?i, 

“Tho total reroute, probably not bsa than fire times the 
fixed annual or.Uections, tan never under this syatem hare been a 
bgbt one, even in proaperona and peaceful years, Itow heavilr 
it pressed on tlie villages during the first half of the mneteeath 
century can still be recollected by old men. Progresfl in onlti^'a- 
tion was then hoiielessly bandies pped by the internal disorders 
that prevailed. Tlieee were not of the dignity of regular warfare, 
which, dUastrouB for a time, does not continuously harry the 
cultivator. To the leaders they were dj-nastic struggles, but to 
their followers and to the people at large they were episodes in a 
long inter-radsl fend carried oat bitterly in every village by 
means of raida, arson, torture and murder. The conditiouof the 
ciUtivetor waa not uuUke that of French and EDglfab sett lenj in 
iVorlh America during the oigbtoeath century, when these had 
to conrfanQy to guard their homea and fields against aboriginals 
Iftl and ormed by French and English captains. It is not 
surprising that even in the open parts ef the countrv cultivation 
was limited to the immediate vicinity of fenced vflla«- 0 fl. 

It was in tlifcse cirmiinstances that the diatrior name under 

BritirJi 

The first acts of the new govemiTnent were apparently neither 
judicinufl nor eoaciliatory. The roTonue was at once rabed by 
one-fourth indiscriininstety, without reference to the tepal«liti4 
of the villages lend the whole of the free-hold grants, religious 
and other, were resumed. Thoae who held village^ entirelv 
rent-free were assefsod at half rates, without any reference to the 
period for which the grant had been held, or to the terms of 
the tennre. Asdgnmenfa in money or grain from the revenues 
of vdlages were loomed, jm well as asrignmeuls of laud in 
villages. Gnat dififiatisfaction was oonsequeatly created at 
the outset, and so seriously did the Br4hinaiis, who form a 
anmerouB and powerful oommunity, look upon it, that they went 
in a body to I^nchi to appeal, without however obtaining any 
redress. In 1854 a second settlement was made on equa% in- 
•ii^ininate priuoiples, tbe asseasments of all villag,a being again 
raoed by one-fourth. The result was an enonnoqa rise in the 
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xeTmne otiaiDod by GoTemmBiit. “The amount" sayg n 
wntor in 185#, '* i^nid by this State as tributa prB?iot« to 1849 
tras on ly Ea 8,800. The ataou n t no w t ahen ia the shape of df root 
revenue ia Ba, 74,000, of whiob onJy Ks. 25,000 are expended in 
the coet of ooUeetion and the payment of establiahments, inclnding 
an Eoropean officer." la these eiromastances, if is perhaj* not 
altogether sutpriaing that, when Stirsudra SAi headed a revolt 
daring the Ifutiny of 1857, ho was joined by a naraber of cliiefs, 
who feared farther lisflefi under British settlemenfa. The 
chief of XolAbira or Jaipur was one of the most powerftd of these 
^miudan, and on his taking ap the rebel oause, many of the 
others followed from the force of esample, or were compelled to 
join by tbe more influential. A few, however, held aloof, among 
whom may be mentioned Oohind Singh of JharangxirA, wlio had 
previously revolted against the Ednt Xfohan KamArt and looked 
upon himself os the li^htfat heir to the State. 

When the Mutiny of 1857* broke out, the troops stationed at Biasi.. 
Somhalpur oonaisted of a detaohment (ISO foot and 12 horse) of 
the Rflrogarh Battalion, on the loyalty of which little rchance 
was placed, as it was believed to dspond on the fidelity of the 
troops at Dinapore, The^g apprehenaions were justified in the 
cose of the dctarhinent jit HazSrlbAgh, which, on bearing of the 
rising^ at Dinapore, mutinied, plundered the treasury, broke open 
the joil, and released the prlsoiiere, among whom were Sarendm 
SAi, the claimant of the Sanibalpur llAj, and his brother Udwnnt 
Sai. All remained quiet, however, at Sambalpur, and the 
detachment remained perfectly etauneh—as indeed it did through 
the whole eonrse of ^e robolUon. Belore the end of August 
rumours: of insurrectionary movemouta bad begun to spread 
though no actual out break ceouried for some time i and e&rly in 
September two companies of Madras troops were ordered up from 
Cultaok to Sambalpur by Jtr Cookburn, tho Comraisaioner of 
Orissa. 

Tbis jadicions movoment was probably the means of saving 
Sambalpur, for Surendm Sai and Udwaut SAi soon after their 
release entered the dhtriot, and a number of follow'ets quickly 
coUectel round them. In the middle of September they euteied 
tbe town of Sambalpur with a force of 1,400 or 1,600 men, and 
oatallished themselves within the precincts of the old ^fort 
llienco Surendra SAi sent to ask Captain Leigh, the Senior 

* Tbli atMUntottliii Shtiny l.u bent pirparrA fr^m tht “ aimot* by 

tlk> LwDt«i«n>^-QiDv«riiar of «D tha Uqliniei M thry alTn teil lb« Luww 
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AMistant Oommissioner in choi;^, to grant him on interriew, 
stipalaung for a safe oonduaf. When Captain Leigh rocelTed him 
on thew terns, Snronilra Sal aesnred him tlwt be had no Intention 
of sepiriiig to the Esj, and that his onl^ object was to induce 
Goremment to cancel the remaining portion of Im and hla 
brother’s imprlsomDoat. Captain Leigh promised to represent the 
matter to Govemmont, and In the meantime Snrendra Ssi agreed 
to disperso his followers and remain ai Sambalpuj, whilst Udwant 
Sal was permitted to reelde in the i-illage of KhindS, a little 
distance off. The promise was soon brohon, for on the Slst 
October Surondra Sai made his escape from Samhalpnr and j'oined 
hie brother at Ehlnda, where 1,400 men had assembled. 

A. fnrthor reinforcement of two oompanles of the 40th Sfadros 
Native Infantry had been deapatohed under Captain Knocker 
from Cnttack on the 10th October, and with them were sent 50 
men of the Oriam Paik Companies, who were to nnderfake the 
station duties and so release the legnlar troops for more actiro 
serrioo. Shortly afterwards, lieutenant Hodow of the ITadras 
Artilleiy having arrived at Cuttack with some light tnotmtain gnus, 
the Commiesioner Indnoed Major Bates to send him to Sombalpnr 
with the guns and another company. This officer htirried np by 
forced marches, and was in time to take^port in an espedifioti 
which Captain Knoeker made against Khindi and Koiabiii, In 
the latter place, which ho reached on the 5th November, ho des¬ 
troyed the house of the ffifotiita; hat be failed to capture Surandia 
Sli and his brother at Khindi, though ho foond their hooees 
loopholed and prejmred for defence. In only one place (Jhir- 
ghftti) did he find say large gathering of armed men, and their 
numbers were concealed by the jungle. 

Mattcis had now assumed & serioas aspect. Many of the 
principal zamladKn were collecting their paif:* for the purpose of 
rofiliting the Government, and the whole country in the neigh- 
botirhood of Sambalpar was temporarily in the hsads of the insnr- 
gents, who were posted in Btrength at a distance of not more than 
3 or 4 miles from the station, and nightly fired on oar ptt'kets» 
Dr. Moore of the Madras .Amy, who had b«n ordered to proceed 
with Mr Hanson to afford medical aid to the troops at Sambalpnr, 
was murdered while on the march, his companion escaping and 
wondering about in the j’unglc without food until rescued by a 
party of Sobnndia sent out by Captain Leigh. Gsplain Leigh 
himself marched out with a considerebLe body of the Modraa 
corps to support the Sebimdis, but woa attacked by the rebels 
under cover oE dcaw jungle, and lost several of hia men without 
being able to retaliate, 
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By the begmning ol Deoember tie d«k road to Boinbey wag 
obatnicted; two of the dttk etationehod boea burnt down, while 
large bodies were coUeeUagm Tonoas diraotioa* and ooBuniidag 
oxoess^ of all eoiia. Mr, Cookbum, Ibo Ootnmissioser of Oritsa, 
now defipatehed to-fiambalpur the nemiupder of the 40 th Madia* 
Xative Tnfantry, uader the eonimend of Major Batec, and with 
him the gana and artillerymea stationed at Cntrack, Meanwhile 
the Lientonant-GoTemor authorised tho founation of two oom- 
poQi'es of Sebundie for eerrioo in tlio district under Captain Bird 
of tho 40th Madras Native Infantry and mode a strong wprcasQ- 
tafion to tho GoTemment of India, in oonaeqnenco of whioh 
orders were sent to tho Govenunent of Mad™ to take immediate 
measures for strengtheiiing Sambalpnr, It was also decided to 
tmnef^ Saoibalpur teu|iorarily to the Orissa Liviaion, owing to 
tho diflSedty of ao(3ess from the north and the heavy n mount of 
work which pressed on the ComnuBaioner of Ohota Nagpur. 
Mr. Cockbuxn, who had been practically in charge of the dutriet 
for some time before, assumed olEoial charge on tiio 19th 
Deceinbor, and proceeded at once to Sambslpur, accompanied by a 
wing of the oth Ma-iras Native Infantry under Major Wyndham, 
and by a detachment of artillery under Captain Ellywn of the 
Madras Artillery, arriving there on I he 20th January, 

In the meantime. Captain Wood had arrivotl at SambtLipur 
from Nagpur, with a squadron of tho .\agpur frrt’gular Horse. 
On tho 30th December ho marched out with 73 of his own cavalry* 
loO of the 4t)th Madras Native Infantry, oad 50 uf the Kirngoih 
Battalion; and having surprked .tho enemy in a grove of trees, 
oha^£d down on them with his cavalry, while the infantry came 
up in time to complete the rout. Captain Wood, who killed three 
of the enemy with his own hand alone, Wiis wounded by an arrow 
Stirondra SM again managed to effect his escape, but his brolher] 
Chhabilo o/ir« Chhoilo Sii was killed. Early in January Major 
Bates arrived at Snmbolpur and ssaumed command of all tho 
troops in the district, lie at once proceeded to force (he J hirgli tti 
pass, which was held by Udwaut Sai, destroyed the breasl^rk 
whioh had bovn thrown up, and scired a quantity of anus and 
ammunition. He next dcsiroyod the village of EoJabiri, which 
had been a nest of rebels, and shortly afterwards the jraodfiq aud 
thirteen of tho mo^t inftucutial men gave themselves up. The 
estate was ooniiBcated, and the gMonUa convicted of treason and 
hanged. A 1cm suc^ful sortie was mado by Captain Leigh 
who marched out with a small force but was unable to djslodlag 
the rebels, who, to tho number of about 1,500, were stronciy 
posted on a hill, protected by dense jungle and stone barricade^ 

P 
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Sboft]j afteTw&rdfl tbe Sioghora piM on the road to NSgpur 
waa forced by Captain Bhakespear^ who^ with a small foroe of 
Nigpur cavaliyip saocosafully attacked the insurgenls^ Captain 
Wood and Captain Woodbiidgo were sent ouE with dotaohmenta to 
oocQpy this poaitioD» but on tbo I2tb Febroary (captain Wood- 
bridge was shot; while piarabing otx a pod; held by the rebels at 
FabEralrgirAp On thw, all the tank and file were seised with 
panic add lied, with the e^i^ceptioa of two sepoya of the Raxagarh 
Battalion, both of whom were woondeii in an attempt to reooTer 
Captain Woodbridgo'a body. Two days later Enaigo Warlow 
ottackeil the position, and driving the enemy off, recovered 
Captom Woodbridge^fi body^ He found tbejix very strongly 
posted in a defile bdtweea two billa covered with jungle. Across 
the entrance of the defile they had erected a wall seven feet high 
and thirty feet long« UolE way np the hill on the left 
was another stodeworhp whieh comniauded the cno in front, 
w'hlle on the orest of the pass was a third barricade* For some 
considerable distance in front they had cleared away the jungle, so 
that the troops in advancing would bo exposed to Ihci/ full 
fiio and have no <K>Ter* Ensign Warlow, howeveTp threw out two 
daubing parties to hie right and left^ vrhilo a third was to advanoe 
Up the gorge and deliver a frontal attack as soon as the other 
two parties should be engaged. The enemy, seeing their pod* 
tioD turned, fied without offering any resistance^ 

Vigorous meafiurea were also tiken by detaohmeuU seat out 
to various parts of the district; but they were hamp:-red by Ihc 
natnre of the country, iis dense jungles and oliuost inaocessible 
hills, w'hich afforded cover and a ready retreat for the inaurgenta. 
A aiiccesfiful attack was, howeverp rcade by Captain Nicholla, of 
the 5tk Native lulautry, oti a poaiiion in the Barapahir hills 
eupposed to be luscoessiblc to regular troops* The rebels were 
driven from their fastaess, and a store of ptovisioas was taken* 
Towards the end of February J83S tranquillity began to bo 
restored. The rebels were being bunted down in all direetioDB, 
end among those captnred were soiuo of the samiiid&rs who had 
been prinoipally eonoerned in clos-ng the roads to Oultook and 
Cal^mtta. Three central posts for the regular tro >pSr aOid eleven 
subordinato outposts for men of the R^iugarh Battalion and the 
recently raised Bebundis, were establisbcd by Mr. Cuckburn. 
Be thou retuMcd to Cuttack, after mEikiiig orraugemeuts for 
the security of the diatrict, cemEiBcating the estates of insurgent 
zamTudjIrs, and warning the frieudly zamlndlrs against harbemr- 
iug rebels. His preaenca was no longer required ar Sambalpur, 
ofr Colonel Foster, who bad been invested with the duef civil and 
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military authority in the district, am red at the end of Sfaicbi 
and waa eoon able tn report that ha could tUfipanaia with the 
aerTicas of all but hia own raiment and tlie Sebimdia^ For 
further asaiatan{3a ha raliad upon the contingenta of the local 
w^ho were now, ha said, willing and ani^iona to support hia 
authority and afford aid in the restoration of paaae and order^ 

Surendra the liuglooder of tha mbalst still roiiiamed atc^ieiMor 
huge, and for four years, troops wera employed m areiy dire<tioni 
trying to hunt him down and dispei^ hia band, hut without lios, 
aucoess. I ho most daring atrooitiei ware committed by hiiUp and 
he terrojissd the country^ any villager who dared to give or offer 
assistance tj GoTemmeat, being munlered with bis femily and 
his village fired and pluiiderod. The royal proclamation of 
amnesty failed to win his Bubnuesioii, but at laat sonie of tho 
ohiofs Were detached from Siirendra Sai by tho oouoiliatoiy policy 
adopted by Major Iinpoy, who was placed in charge of Sambal- 
par in 1861 in subordmation to the Oorntnifisioner of Orissa. He 
offered a froe pardon and restitution of eonfiscated jiroperty to 
all*Tehela with the sx<^ prion of Surendra Pali hia son Mjtra 
Bhinu Ssi, and his brother Udwant Sfii j and this offer indaced 
many of the rebel chiefs who had hem out muoe 1857 to sur- 
reader. 3unio of the most tniatcd adherents of Siirendra Sii* 
fiueb Qs llithi Siagh and his brother Kunjel Singh "of Ghes, 

Kama! Singh D^o and Xh ages war Djo (descendanta of Balbhadra 
Dao, Iho former robel ^amindar of LiLkhanpur) still obstiaately 
refused to submit unless be was raL^do RajS of Sombalpur^ 

When, however, Siirendra Sai saw many of tho chiefs being 
romshited, and louud also that fresh Iroope were bciog sent to 
hunt bin? down, he resolved to listeu to tho overtures of the 
Deputy OommiBaioner, He at first attempted to aripulato that, 
if bo did givo himself up, ho should be made Raja j but at Last, 
seeing that the authoririea Intended to pardon him if he oamo ia, 
yielded himst-df up in May 1863, Stiungo to say^ hia esptainj, 

Xunjul Singh, Kamal Singh, and one or two others, refused to 
nirrcndei even then^. One of the la^t exeuaes mode by Suroadra 
Sai wa$ that Kamal Singli^s baad would not let him sorrendor 
unless he paid them a oerEain sum of money^ This statement 
was fully believed by Major Lnpyy^ and ho actually sent He. 506 
to Bur end r a S&i to didribute amougit Rjirnal SingXs follower 
who wero then in open robellion. 

For some time after the surronder of Surendra S4i the oountry 
re mmii^d quiet* The rebel family hLul handsome stipendB and 
several rillages Eottlod on them, and those who hod been lUstni* 
menial in procuring their eubmissiou wore oUo UberuUy rewarded* 
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On this groutid alon«» cue lioku&tli Pand^, a Br^Lmoni who had 
two or thneeTillftgei only, and who was very nearly hanged in 1857 
for being one of the to join Burendra Sai in the robellioni 
was conrtitnted a diiefi and J9 Jth^ha viUagea were made over to 
him, afeessed at half ratea for a period of 40 jeaiB. ITrityiinjaya 
pAmgrftbi, another ahrewd Brahnmiif waa also rewenled on similar 
gronndfl. In short, the anthoritica eeemed to think that nothing 
WM too mac'h to gl™ to the men who wore considered to havo 
achieved the paeifieatiou of the oountry^ which had bsen a prey to 
reh^lion and hloodslied without intoimiasion for five yeats. 

Early in 1863, however, fresh political upheaTings commoneod 
to he felt. BambalpnT hod recently been ineorporated with tho 
Central Provinces, and the first vieJt of the Chief ConunjEaloner, 
Mr. {afterwaxdfl Sir E.) Temple, was made an opportunity for 
reviving the old demmd for the restoration of native lule. 
A petition waa got np purporting to be from the landboldere, 
Srihmane, and inflneatial people of Sambalpnr, EeLiing forth 
that they had leon mneh harassed by tho introduction of stamps, 
ta^cea, etc,; that there were still rebel samlndjirs in the billfl, 
whose depiedationa they dreaded ; but that if Surendra Bli was 
made all would bo well, and tho GoTernmant, in place of 
losing by the eoantryp might demand a bPEvy tribute. Nothing 
was obtained by the petition p and it appeare highly probable 
that it wa? eugineercd by Surendra Sai and his adviseris, the 
names of many landholders and mfinontial inhabit aata having 
been alBxod to it without their knowledge or oonaent^ 

Shortly after the Ciiiel Comuiiflsioner*e departure, adahe began 
to get more serieua. Samal Siogh and hb gang again appparod 
on the aoeue, and begao oonnhitting savage outrages m the 
villages. No lees than 15 or 16 daooitiee took place in six weeks, 
and a threatening letter was sont to the Deputy Conmmaioiier 
warning him that tho oountey would know no peace until 
Boreudra Sal's rights were recognised. It became evident that 
Bureodra Sfti was still bound up with Kamal Singh and other 
rebel leaders. By degreej soma dangerous pbta and intrigues 
were diseovered ^atinetly proving that tlie surrender dI STirendra 
Bai in 1863 wan merely a blind, and tha^ he bid never for a 
moment intended to abandon the obpjct of his lile,, viz,, the 
recovery of tho Sambalpur Eaj* 

Major Impey died at Sambalpur in D^tsemter 1863, but not 
before he bad fully rreognized tho critical position of alfdrs 
and tho necessity for arresting Sureudra Sal and his immediate 
relations and adherents. Oireuiustanccs, however, prevButed their 
arrest until the 23rd January 1864, wh^^n it was ffuos^fuLly 
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effects by ths Deputy ComruudoEier aeeiBteil by n few Europeaa 
offioers sfatioaed at tlio sEation. It was not legally proired that 
Surendrfl Sli wm proparin* to wage w&r ngaJnst the &oTafumoiit» 
but the Chief ComraiEaloner and tlio Soproiue Govemment r&oog^- 
nized the nec^sfity for keeping him^ with oortaiii of his i-oktiooi 
and adherents, in confinement as dangercuB poUtie&l olleadeis. 

Dftcoity then oseEGd^ and j rofomid peace succeeded the dangeioua 
and eritioal period preceding hia eaptoro. 

It ia reported tbat^ of those arreatcd, Lokhnlth Fondi of 
Simpela and Mritpiinjaja Punigrthi of Aida died in jail, while 
Padnftth Guru waa acquitted on appeal and returned to Sambol- 
pur. After remaining for aomo time in prieon^ Snrendra Sii and 
hia brother Udwant Sai were released on condition that they 
romaiDed at Baipur, where Ddwant SAi died and SnietKlra 8Ai 
became bLtuA Ultra DhBnu Sai,. the son of Snrendra Sii, wsa 
releaficd on the surety of hia father-in-law, the ItAja of Benoi^ 
aisd in 1007 the GoTeroment of India paosed ordeis peTmittiQg 
him to retnm to Khinda, 

Pew distriots hsTo bfien aSeoEed by so many adminiatrotiYd ADvma- 
changes aa Sambslpur. After the cession by tho Marathia in 
1617^ thdhgh the direct rule rested with the Riji, a general 
power of Control w'aa reserved for the British authorities, and 
aeon after the accession of the Ijisfc Raja (1833) the State wsa 
placed nnder the Agent of the Govemor-Goueral for the South* 

West Frontier. This Agency, it may he es plained, wag called 
into existence by Begulatien XIII of 1833 after the auppreseien 
of the Kol rebellion of 1831+32, and at first cemprised the 
greater part of what is now the ChotS Nigpur Division, but 
flubsequently Sambalppr^ with other rributary States^ waa added 
to iL la 1349 Samhalpur came under the direct lulo of tb® 

British, and was ndminxstored by aa offioor staled tha Prindpal 
Assistant of the Agent for tbo South-West Frontier,, the latter 
having hia hesd quart era at RinchL This arrangemOEit ocontmned 
till 1800, with a obange in the titles of officers^ for in 1854 
the designation of the Agent of the South-West Frontier was 
ohanged to CDmmhdouoT of 0]>otA tffigpur, and that of the 
Principal Assistt^nfc to Senior Afststan't Gommissiener^ In I860 
SambslpuT was transferred to the Oritsa Divkion of Bengal, and 
by a notificaticn of the 30tb April 1802 it was made over to 
the newly constituted Central Provint™. In October 1905 the 
bulk of the district was fetraueferred to the Pro^ace of BengaL 

For $ome jeara pa^t the Central Provinces had expmenc«d 
such dMenIties with I ho admiuktiationi owing to the ethnioal 
and lingmalie diiferancee between it and other districts, that the 






Chief Gommiflaioner in 1901 Imd aaked to h& relieTed of the 
district altogether* Although the Government of fndEa wofo then 
unable to eomplj with hk request, they wore obliged to re^cijid 
a previous deehiou of 1805, whioh had proved imworkahle iu 
practice, and to restore OriyI the court langiLage of Sambulpur. 
The transfer of Samhalpur was again nrgied upon the Qoveni- 
meui of India in IDO^i by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengali, 
Sir Andrew Froser, In tho lotfer exprcaaing hia viewB 

it was stated:—“The great eat admmistr&tivc inoonvemence has 
beenesperienisafd, inasmuch m there U no other part of the Geatral 
Proviiicee where Oiiya is upoken. It is neoessaiy therefore for 
the oflioem of Qovenunent who are sont to administer the SambaL 
pur district to aeqidro tho Oiiya language lor their service in 
that district only. Native oiheora have to acquire the langtiage 
aa well as Europeans; they am vary much averae to coming down 
to Sarnbalpur for a short term of servies when that reqairoa the 
acquisition of a now iangur^go; and Sambalpur has become 
niainly on that account what may bo called a |^nal dktrict in 
the Central Provinces. Again the subordinate staff has to be 
manned by peTsona talking Urija; that means that it ii poetically 
impossible to transfer ofBoiaU with any freedom from Sambelpur 
to any other part of the Provinoe, or from any other district to 
Sambalpar. The natumi result is that the administration of the 
SambalpuF district, in respect at le^t of its nubordinato ofE^^rs, 
Lfi both more ioeSSoient and more corrupt than that of any other 
distriot in the Frovluoa It was this great administmtivo 
difficulty which led to the abolition of Oriyii aa tho court language 
iu Sam^pur, and the subfititution of Hindi, by one of the Chief 
CommisflionecB. Experionoe [iroved almost immediately that this 
was a measure that oould not be etipportifd. Tho peopLo iu the 
interior know Oriya, and do not know Hindi- They staud by 
their mother tongue * and they felt the prosanre which was 
hronght to bear upon thorn to adopt Hindi as a great grievance 
and oppression. Tho revenne. criminal and even civil adminis¬ 
tration snfiered mainly from the fact that it was conducted in a 
language pnictically unknown to the people* Sir Andrew Fraser, 
therefore, when he was Chief CommiBaioner of the Geatral 
Provinces, ehtained the sanetton of the Government of India to 
rastore the Orija language in gombolpur, and proposed as the 
best mean a of meeting the admini&traGve evil, of the graifJty of 
which he was thoroughly ficnsiblo, to tmufifer tho Sambalpur 
district to the Orissa Division- He holds the saiue views etill/^* 

• P*p«ri if^lmUng io Um UieDiutituiiQiO of the Fiovi&csi of fS^ngml and Alum 

im). 
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Thia iwommendatioD was aooepted "bj tbs Goremizisat of India, 
and pooocdlaglj’, wben in 1005 a rodiatiibaiion of iorritcny was 
decided upon, tho distiici (witb ihe eioeption of th# Obandarpui^ 
Fadampur estate and tbs Fhaljhar Eamtndiri) was tiansferrod 
from the Central Provinces to the Oiiaa Divisioa of Bengal. 
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SAMBALPQR IX Ifse. 

TttK first vifiit of an KnropoEin to Siualialpiirj of wliiuli thoro 
IB (my published aoooimt, is de^bod in A Narraiwa 0/ ff 
/<3 fjAf ATrfj^i iti lu i/a 

by Hr. T- Motie, publisbod in the Asi^tio AudueI K-egi*toj? fox 
1799* The joumey waa npdertaken uudi^r the orders ol Lord 
OliTfl, to whom Iho Rsj& had aont a mea^ODgorp 8ardar KIiBUi 
with a roogh diamond as a aample and an invitation to 
send an agon!; to pnrcihase diataozide on the apot^ I/ird CKve 
eagerly aodepled this oBfer^ as ho wiahed to nao diauionda as a 
oonvQuiont tneanA of troiiBiiiiltiiig money to Englnod and also 
thougikt it a good opportumty to open up nogoliations with 
the Mar^tbis* Tto agent whom ho aeZooted w^aa Mr* Alottep 
whodoFcnbea his instmotiona as lollawa:—"Hta Lordship being 
then flt a great loss for meani of remitting money to England, 
proposed to me to return with the vakeel to the minei, and to 
endeavour to open the diamond trade. He offered to make it 
a joint concern* in whioU I wq^ to hold a third, he I ho other 
two I all the eapenica to be homo by the oonoeni. The pro¬ 
posal dazd^ luo, and I caught at it without refleoling on 
the diffieuhipB of tho marclj, or on the barbarity of n ooimtrj 
in which Mr, Malloetp sent by Mr* Henry Vansittart for the 
Bame purposa, dorat only stay twonly-lour honro. His Lordship 
instructed me tn make what inquiries I could into tho state of 
the Mahratta% cnfiposing that a GoTemment connected by such 
very slight ties might be easily divided, and, by snob division, 
that tho power of a people bo formidahlo in India might bo 
weakened. Ho dirt-cted mo also to sound ivhothtr ho woiild not 
c^e the province of Orissa for an annual tribute, and thenehy 
give a contiguity tn the British dominioiis in India, wbich would 
rtreaglhon them greatly,” 

Mr Motto lofrCalculta on the lath March 1766, taking with 
Ibm tt coinponiou (Mr. Kaby), on European lorvant, 3 horscff, 
£ 3 tTOb*. 30 native servants and 20 sepoys. He pro* 

Deeded through ilidoapore and Balosoro to Cuttack, which he 
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re&ched oe tho fith Maj^ H&re he iiad on intemeT? with lt» 
M&rfitha GoTemoTi Bh&w4dl Paadit, who etispoetod that tha 
Humon to Sanibalptir was merely a blind^ and that he hod been 
Bent by Lord CUve form alliaaeea with the moaDtaineera, 
thiongh whose territories my road lay-*^ Mr. ^Motto then laid 
before him CIit&^b propogal that Onfisa should be handed oyer 
to the Companywho should pay a atipnlated sum and eend a 
resident to the Court of Nagpoor as an. hostage. Bowanee 

Pundit wFia too good a etatesman not to oomprehond the ose 

which might ba made of an allianoo with the English. Ho 

caught the idea with the riTaeity of a Mahratta^ told me the 

mterosia of his court and onrs were the Bame;, tliat ho would 
write what he had said to Jannaojei, and desired ms to writo 
to Lord Clive. Buamess being Oniahed^ ha bemmo extremely 
obeerfulf HuppUed ma wilh guides and promi^od me every 
aasjstanco/^ 

Mr. Motte left Cutfaek on tho 10th May, and after in arch* 
ing to the eouth of the Mahinadi through Dlnki^ Khandpart and 
Daspolla^ mede bb way through the Bsrmul pass in^ Baud^ 
where he was overtaken by a mo^'Sage from BhawanI Pandit 
that hie muster Jiuio|f must give up all thoughts of an amanoo 
with the British at preiseiit, as he had been defeated and his 
oapitab Nagpur, taken by the PeahwS M^ibo Eao. On tho StSth 
May, 2^ mouths after ho left Calcutta^ Mr. Molti:! entered the 
Samhalpur territory. and here hia troubles began. On the 29th 
tho messenger whom ho sent to aunounee hie arrival returned 
with tho news that the ll£|S A jit Biugh was dead, and had 
boonsueoeeded by his eon "Obbi Singh” (TJbhaya Singh], Ho 
was direefod to march to ‘VMonisTir, " a place 6 miles from 
Sambalpnr; and having done sOp he encamped in a pleasant grove. 
But next morning there w'aa a severe storm. The baggago tent, 
in which the sapa 3 'a and servanta sought shelter, was st^ck by 
lightning, the ammunition stored there esplodedp and the tent was 
set on fire. Tho sentry on guard wsb killed, and mne of tho men 
died before morning nnd seven the next day. The sitoatiea in 
which he now found himself end hia subsequent adventuTes are 
described by Mr. Motte as folbwe:— 

“ My fiitucition was at this time truly criticaL I was enter¬ 
ing a place so remarkable for perhdy, that Captain Mullock 
durst not ^tay twenty-four hours in it; with a body reduced 
extroiuely low by a nervous fever, and no medioaL assistance at 
haticL The eepoys and other servants, on whom I depended for 
proteotion against seoret treachery, but whiohp in their best state, 
were msufflclent to guard against open viotenoe, instead of 
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marcMng m* good epmti| wer& oHJgod to lie oairied on a hurdle 
on the heaiU of iwo men i for almost all my people were huntt» 
eoTeittl of whom died after I entered the town* These drouM- 
stauciee preseated to me in all their tar^coEB ] bnt the etnte I found 
thidgs in at tiumbhulpoor preTeated luany of the had effects. 
Jite Sing^ oue of the rajah^e natnrul brothers, eamo to oongra* 
fulute me on my in the Snmbhnlpoor terrltoHee- He was 

«hoeked at the sight of mj maimed peoplop and anppUed me with 
labourers, who plnoed their bedding on hurdleSp and earned them 
into the town like dead bodies^ My entrance appeared rather 
like a funeml, than the oonclusion of a gnooeaafut march. The 
distance was only five miles to the place the ra|ah had pitehed 
on for me to reaide in; it was on outwork which had been added 
to tho town in the maoner of a ravelin^ It formed an irregular 
triangle, two Inmdred yards in (urctimforenCB^ defended on two 
aides by a deep ditch and high mud wall, and coTered towards 
the town by a mnd wall ten feet high. Tho part allotted for mo 
WBS eurronnded also by a mod wall and eontainod two shods 
used beforo m stables, wbieh I gave up to the sick, pitching my 
tents for myself and those in health, until I oonld build a 
thatched house. I found the town ta great eonfusion on 
account ol tho state of the GoTomment over since the death of 
the late rajah. To esplaln this more fully, I shall gi^e tho 
history of the last throe years. 

In the year 1763p Ajeet Sing w^aa rajah, and Deocan Boy 
dewan. Thfg matit taking advantage of his moster^s indolence, 
acquired euch an ascendancy, that he directed every thing accord- 
ing to hie own w'ill and pleasure* At length tho rajah's wife 
rouBed him, by representing the extreme dependence of his 
situation. The rajah privately raised a party; for the dewan 
had obtained grants of so many viUagea, that his master durst 
not attack him oponiy. Assaggination best aaitod the spirit of tho 
government. The cowardioo of the rajah, and the gonlue of 
the people, who wore sonsible that, in the midst of Iho dieturb&nces 
consequent to such an act of treachery, tho plunder of tho dead 
and of many hou^ would fall to their shore, camo readily into 
the pkn; and Ajorf Sing on tho 16lh of June, ordered the 
public hall to be cleared of everybody except Uewan Boy* on 
pretence that the Kanny would pass tl^ugh it in hor way to a 
temple, whither she woa to pay her devotions, and would then 
speak to him. The dewiftii, not ^lepoctiag any violence, sat 
waiting for her, when eight or ten niJhans who hod been concealed 
for the purpose, rushed out and out him to piecoa. This was the 
signal for plundering his house, which the populace inrfanriy 
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didj and whan tho rajah aent a p^y to aemiro Hfl slmre ol the 
booty, they found nothing Icit. Pealo Roy was the prinqipal 
actor in this tragedy; but Kaflcree^ who had chnrgo of tha rajah*a 
hoofiehold, jonions lost ho should beoomo hia master, by being 
appointed dowaOj persoaded Ajoet Sing to toap that post vacant^ 
BeOBiblo that when tho nijah^i indolent fit should come on, the 
administration of sSairs wo^d fall into his hands ; said ho judged 
right: for no sooner did Morpheus shod hla poppies on his 
master's head, than Eascreo hecfiine os powerM as over Deooon 
Roy bad boon. But Peelo Royp sonsiblo that Kascroo had stood 
between him and the doored poatp did not snffer him to enjoy 
his mostor^s faTonr long^ He otnploj'cd a villain, who eleft bis 
fthidl as he was passing throngh the gateway of the rajah^a 
palace, Peelo Roy, having thes removed the otiief obst&clop 
was appointed dewau, and Aject Sing aunt into his usiml 
insignificance. « 

" In the year 1764, Mber, a relation of KasereOp finding 
Pcclo Roy^s advance was inoompatible with Ids safetji Tepieflent- 
ad to Ajeet ^ing bow sbameftil it was that ho, who had shaken 
off the fetters ot so wise a man as Deccan Roy, should submit 
to be ruled by such a wretoh ne Peelo Roy* This representation 
had such an effect, that the rajah gave Ahber a private oEdor to 
tnuider him however, tho dewau being on his guard, no oppor¬ 
tunity oEEcred, tmtil 27th August, a great holiday, when all tho 
principal people of tho town being osoomhled in the pnhHo hall 
with the rajah, at the danofts oTEhibtted on the occasion, and 
Poelo Roy retiriug, Akbor dispatched two or three nifiians after 
hiitip who murdered him as he was presaing through the orowd. 
In an instout tho hall was cleared, every one running with the 
gmatest alacrity to plunder his house. Akber succeeded to all tho 
influence of hia predecessor, and continued untQ tho death of 
his moster^ Ajeet Sing died in lha b^iuiimg of Slay 176^p not 
without strong suspicion of poIson^ It appeared he had resolved to 
destroy Akhet, and on hia death-bed, recommended the destmotion 
of him to his soDp Ohbi Bing, Hie eoUi therefore, os soon as the 
funeral of the father was over, tofused to return him the seal, 
hut gave it to ICieson BurMuUio. Akbor, being Mmraauder of 
the troops in the oapital, retired to his own bouse, which was in tho 
iiiid»t of the town, whore he fortified himself« In thia sUte was 
the eountiy when I arrived* 

** On the 2n<L June I paid the mjah a visit, being introdueed 
by Jite Sing* Kissnn Bur Mullic officiated as his mmister. He 
told me his master would enter on bnEuio&s with me immediately. 
He coraplaiited much of the iniolonoe of Akbor, iu defying bis 
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master m hia capital; and gave & hint that he expected my 
afiaat&nce. I heard all, but said little. The mjab, Ohbi Smg, 
waa Euteen years of age, looked rery atupid; bi9 eldest uaittml 
brother^ who bad the eainmand of the troops, was haughty and 
impotuoua^ his other btotber^ Jita Sing, of a sweet, open dle- 
pofiLtion. The rajah relnrued my viait, but soaroe spoke two 
words, though he seemed pleased with tho presents I gave him- 
They consisted of two pieces of yelret, four of broadolothi. a 
fusee, a bmce of pistole, a epjing glass, end some other triBes. 
The next night Kissun Bur Mnllio came, and repreeauted to me 
that the princijial ohjootion to entering ou business was the dis¬ 
tracted state of the town, on acooimt of tho rehellion of Akber; 
and hinted a wish that I would aadst him in seizing him. I 
excuaed myself fiom gimg my adrice, as not being master of the 
subject, and my asandonoe, by shewing the terrible condition 
of the small forq^ I brought with ms. 

“The town hecamo daily more confused by mobs and riots, 
insomuch that I forbade any of my serTaute to go out of my 
q^uarters in the night j but my poor cook, disobeying that order, 
was next morning found murdered in the street. Matters came to 
a crisis on the iTth of June, at rnght, when Akber haring 
collected his people, msidied from his otm house to the palace, 
secured the per&on of tlio rajah, and mtirdered every one who 
offered to oppose him. A massacre foUow^ed in the town, where 
three hundred of Iho dependents of Kissah Bur MulUo were 
put to death. 1 doubled my guards, and kept oil my peoplo 
together. There were in the rajoh's seirice twn Germans and 
two Frenchmen, who were employed in taking core of hk guna ; 
tho two former were killed in tho p&Iaoo ; the two Utter, making 
thdr escape to mo, wei^ protE^Qtcd* My atoward, having straggled 
in the morning, was seized by Akber^a peoploi and carried before 
him, who, without ceremony, ordered him to ho put to death. 
The news flew to me. I sout a man, ucquamtmg Akber that I 
had as yet taken no part in the disputes; but that if ho did not 
instantly release my ^rvaut, I would march my aepoys, and join 
the raj aye brotbeni, who were then defend iiig IhemselTes in their 
houses. This threat bad the dEdted effect; the itowaid was sent 
lo me, so frightened, that he was not in his sensee, Akber was 
appointed dewau, and couBned Kiaaun Bur MiiUio in a dungeon, 
the enlianoo to whieh was by a trap door, whereon Akber always 
dept. In a oountrj' thus tom by diEseadone, I hod litlle prospect 
of doing any buslneaa; but tho rama being set in, I conld not 
retujn by land^ nor could I get boste lo transport mo by water; 
so that 1 was obliged to dt down as coaieuted os I could. 
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As soon B3 Akbor had estahlifihed himaelf fimalj m tho 
DewanoOi I ^atared into a ^Ter&stion with him m rpspeet to tba 
diamoad trado \ and hore & groat difficulty oocnmed ^ for Sardor 
Khtin^ who had returned with me, had toported to the dewaa that 
he had deliTeredi the diamond to Lord Clive, w'ho had sent me to 
settle the prieo nmd pay for it* I Lad not bronght more money 
with me than waa uocessmy to pay my espei^ees^ but had esteh- 
lisheil a oredit at Giittao, whither I could lend whenever it was 
neoe-aary* This was a prudent preoantion j for if I had had the 
money with me, Akber had undoubtedly plundered me, and paid 
hinisalf. I nnswered that the diamond had been valued by the 
vakeel at 3,600 mpees* whick sum I was ready to pay. He insist^ 
ed on 6,000 rupees^ and want away disgusted* I was a good 
deal surprised the next day to find that a proclamation was issued, 
that no parson shonld supply mo or my people with any provisioaSp 
nor have any oeuversation with as. This was a whimsical 
order, to be sure; bowever, I put as good a face on it aa I ooutd, 
and aoquainted the dewan by me ssage, thst my sepoys would bear 
anything but starving ■ that if Lis subjeots refused to take their 
money for provisional I could not prevent tholr taking them by 
force. This matter was debidodp like moat other crilioal situatione, 
by a circumstanoe which hud noihJng to do with it. Akber 
wanting a sum of money for other purposes, withdre w the pro- 
hildtion, and sent me a few more diamonds, the prit>e of which 
wo settled and for whieb 1 paid him, having gent for the money 
from Cnttac* 

” The above boars the appearance of a gasconade, but I waa 
sensible Akber woa by no means firmly established ; for the 
rajah's two brothers maintained tbetnBelveg in their houses, 
nor durst the dewan enter the quarter of the town they inhabited ; 
whereas civil messages paised between them and mOi Beaidea, 
my sepoys being rooovered and traine-l, formed a mspeotablo 
body on tho parade. Doing now reoondled to Govemmeat, 
I requested permission to go □□ to the places where the diamonds 
were found, bnt the minister made many sciuploa. He first 
said, that the river waa ao full, there w«a nothiiig to be seen; 
next, that the country was unsettled, the mjmners of the 
inhabitants of those ports so rude in their disposition, so 
fniflehieTous, they wore not to be truated. I persisted; and 
after various evasion i, catching him at lekg^ In a good 
humour, obtained hia consent. He gave me his sou-in-law m a 
guldef and a party of areher^i as a guard; for I was not wllliug 
to carry tho sepoys, lest the novelty qf their appearance ehould 
cause an alanm 
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“ I eet oat Tirith Mr. Raby and a few Berraata, tbe 16th July. 
We travelled that day ten miles on the banka of tbo Maha 
Nuddeo river, in which I frequontly saw rooks jieeping above ttie 
water, and halted at night at the foot of the bilk. The nest 
morning, having niarohod throe miles, we passed the side of a rock 
which projected into the great river, and came to the mouth of the 
river ilebe, wheio tho diamonds are found. A servant of the 
rajah, who had change of this rich spot, met us with only three 
attendants. A coimtensnoo natuially moioae, a voice etudioimly 
rough, and seutenoes affectedly short, with a desire of looking 
formidable, joined to form one of tho mod disagreeable human 
creatures 1 ever saw. Ruby was so much out of humour with hiui, 
as to propose to me to bed him into good manners; but this bruts 
expressed much surprise at the curiosity whiah brought me 
hither; and, afler 1 bad w'orked him into good humour by a 
present of two yards of scarlet broadcloth, beoamo more earn.- 
luuxiicatiYiJv 

“He told ma it was his busicees to seamii in tho river Hebe, 
after the mins, for red earth washed down from tha mouutaius, in 
which earth diamonds were always found. I asked him if it 
would not be better to go on the mountains and dig for that 
earth. He aeswered it had been done, nutil the Mahrattas 
estorted a tribute from the country; and to do ao now would 
only increase that tribute. He showed me several heaps of the 
red earth, some pieces of the sire of small pebbles, and so on, tlU 
it resembles coarse briek-dust, 'which had beru washed and the 
diamonds taken out. I was desirous of going towards the 
source of the river, but my gnide told me it was improotioable 
dariog the rainy season. TV^oro the Hebe river discharges itself 
into the hlahn Nttddee, it is 200 yards wide. I went into it in a 
boat, and found a hay, near a mile in diameter, the banks of 
wbieh were overshadowed by thiek underwood. 1 with great 
labour got the boat forward about two miles to w'hcre the river 
poured from the moniitaina; then, oonviueed that what my guide 
had told me was true, 1 rettimed, not a little di^isSed 

“On my return from this place, 1 paid a visit to the Kaik 
Buns, the great snake worshipp^ by the mountainous rajahs, 
which they say is coeval with the wendd, which at his deoeaae wilt 
be at an end. Hie habitation was the oavern at the foot of a rook, 
at the opening of which was a plain of 400 yards, surrounded by 
a moat, 1 understood bo generally came out once u week, 
against which time such as make religious vows cony, kids or 
fowls, and pioquet them on the plain. About nine in the mom- 
iog bia apipenrance was snnounotd to me; I atotid on the banka of 
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th® moat opposite the plain. Ho was anwiold/, lliioker in pro- 
portion to hb length than snakes umtallj arO;, and seomed of that 
apeciefi the Persians call Ajdba. There waa a kid and some fowb 
pbquotod for him. He took the kid in his mouth, and was seme 
tinio squeezing bb throat to foroe it down^ while he thiow about 
hb tail with much aoti^ity. He then rolled along to the moat» 
where he drank and wallowed In the mud. He returned to bb 
oaTOm. Mi* Baby and I crossed the water m the aftomoon^ and 
supposed, from hb print in the mud, hia diameter to be upwards 
of two feet.^ 

few daja after I returned from thb trip, Baby was 
seized with the fever of the oountry. We sat down to tea in the 
aftsmoont when he looked and talked very wildly. I took him 
by the band, felt him in a strong fever, and advbed him to go to 
bed, from whence he never rose, but to the hour of hb death, on 
the third day, contEnaed light-headed. Charles Smithy my 
European servant, died with the same symptomSi When I read 
tha ftmeral !»arvioa over him, £ eoEild not but serioiialy roScct there 
was no one leit to perform the same duty over rao* Having now 
no European with me, I wbhed to leave a place where I wag 
likely to do no biiamc$s; but the rahi prevented mo. I found the 
people of the oountry tampered with my sepoys, and provailed on 
ono of them to desert* Coneoioua I was in their power, 1 thought 
it best to put a oonQdouco in them. I paid them to tho end of 
July; then mustorlng all my eloquence, I contmstetl to them the 
horrors of tho country we were in with the charcus of that we 
had left; and told them the only chanoe of ever seeing that dear 
country again, rested on tbab a<lberoaoo to me; that I should 
conduct them thither as soon as the season would permit. They 
were struck with my fmrtkness, unanimoiialy declared a perfect 
oonfidonco in me, and not a man deserted aftcrWiwds. My time 
grew daily more burtheniioaie, and I leoked with anxiety for the 
day when I should leave Snmbhulpoor, where I was obliged to bo 
always upon mj guard* 

''The beginning of September, Baboo Khm, detached by 
Jamioojio to the assbtanco of Bowance Pandit, encamped near 
Suinbhidpoor with SOO cavalry. He dematided forage and money 
of tbe rajah; but not being supplied immedbtely, blocked up 
the town, and threatened to attack it. Ue applied to me. I 
advised Akber to dbpatob him m soon as posdblo, and cautioned 
Baboo Khan not to attack tho part of the town I was in, whore I 

* iilcEiUimnt who vMtCt) SAiiibftlpur in iSaCjuM he mu iufotEued that 

th!i reptik wu itEU In fiiiitehM mud tbjt LlboKrad wmbeff tnike oifertagft, \f 
Qiriijr nrbkh,. ihmj ioppew thdii trfircll wW f 
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had put two gtuifl I found iato good order. The rajali delaying, 
Baboo Khan resolved to attack. Ho ornied an elephant with a 
wooden ebield on hiii forehead, from whouee pro|fleted a strong 
iron spike. The driver, who wn» protected by a large woodea 
shield, attempted to drive him against one of the gates, m order 
to force it open; but tha rajah's people^throwing a great quantity 
of fireworks from, the gate, frighteneil the beasts so that he 
could not be brought to the charge. A few daya afterp Baboo 
Khan marched. 

“ At length, at the end of Beptamber the donds, which had 
covered the tops of the mountainB from the time the rain set in, 
dispersed them^olvss, and the season was prenounoed at an end. 
I prepared for my departuro. The 6r^ of Octoher, the rajah 
came to see met and hcgged oYcrjiihiiig he saw ; and it w-aa with 
great difRoiilty I could save my oompaa^, Ou the 2nd^ in the 
inoming, I went to take leave of him He and Akber made 
groat profeesi one of tbeir attachment to the Englbh, and of 
their desire of being dependent on them; at' parting he presented 
rae with a rough diamond set ia a ring* I beli-ira they were nil 
glad to part with me; for the rajah and his brothers were 
oonvinced 1 would not assii>t in taraing out tho dewaa, while 
Akbor feared I would ohaage my mind. I marched in tho 
afternoon through the town and suburbs, and onmmped at tho 
rajah^s gardon, three miles beyond it. Some of the prindpal 
people waited upon me in the cvt^niag, and advised me to be on 
my guard against the treachery of Akbcr, who had sent a forca 
after me to cut mo off. I answered, in snch cose Lord Clive 
would send forees to revenge my deaili, by destroying all the 
oountry with fire and sword. 

I not alarmcil by these insiniiati oqs, but at the same time 
took every precaution. I kept near tho bonks of the river, and 
embarked such part of my baggage as I hn 1 not immediate 
oocasion for in boats, i armed all my servanU with ipeara, 1 
look into my service twenty men, iuhabltanti of Balasore^ with 
match^locks. I roac ot four, flcnt on roy breakfast apparaitiB, 
which I ordered to be prepared at Garey. The tents were 
struck, and thirteen sepojs were sent with them ; the kitcheii 
iunuture foliowsd, and after it the re^ of the sepoys. Am soon 
as they were at a little distance, I mounted my horse, or got into 
my puluikccn, attended by the match-lock men. I paoscHl all 
my people, and came to the breakfast table, where I sat till all 
roy people passed me again. 1 then pushed by thorn | and, going 
through several cultivated spots, came to the village Whoamah j 
and ordered the tenia to be pitched ia a grove wiihout the lo^. 
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IVliciamah is a larga Tillage on the bimki of the ilsha Nuddee, 
sunoanded with a live bamboo feaoe> The commander would not 
enffeT any of my people to go into the town, nor would he ooma 
to MO me ; bat lie aent BbopVeapsrB with necessaries to sell to me. 
In the eveniDg they nil refamed into the toim; and althoogh I 
did not like the ^Uennc^ oE the commuaderj aa I found it 
ivas tempered with fear, I was under qq apprehensions. The 
in^eh on 4lh October wits through a inountaiiioufl nnoultiTiita^ 
Muatiy, Twelre miles from Whoamah I passed the bounds of 
thfl province of Sumbhulpoor.” 

The general reaiUt of his ralssion is described by Mr, Motto 
M follows *‘1 now contemplate, that, after so perilous a 
jeumoy, I had oarried no one point I wished ; but h-iring resided 
dunag tho most unwholesome season among a perfidious people, 
thought myself happy in haring cicaped with my lifa. The open¬ 
ing of the diamond trade was prevented by the indolence of the 
i^abiUnts, and by their wretch^ dependence on the Mahrattos 
'i^oallianoe with JannQoJei was obetr ioled hy the very critical 
eituation of his aflairs, and by the difitneted stale of his family 
The Tory ecrere illness Lord Olive laboured under, prevented 
him from pursuing the plan for the oessioa of Orissa, though he 
entered oa it with great nlaority; and the ouiy satifliHetioa I 
had, was a promise to be employed in the negociation, Bhe'iild it 
ever ho resumed.” ' 


ei following account of the Samhalpur 

State at the time of his viait. “ The Sumbhulpoor prorinoe k ao 
calM from its capital; but the rajah takes the title of llajah of 
eighteen forte. Tho province extends from latitude 20'* 5& to 
22^ 16' north, and from longitude J'S® 28' to 84“ 6 O', It k 
funded to the west by the countries of Boora Shnmbur and 
flottanpoor ; to the east by Bimbera, Luodacole and Boad; to 
the south by Patna and Cooudon; to the north hy Gungpoor 
audSowgMje, Theairof Sumbhulpoor k very anwheie^m;. 
owing to, the great vidadtudes of beat and cold ; for the T^kye, 

the only inhabited parts, are impsaetrable to the hrsesw, whiou, 

during the hot aoaaon, render the torrid zone tolerable, while, if 
a ahoww ookm, auch a piercing wind eomes with it from tho 
moimtai^ that I have, within twenty-four hours, fait the 
weather hotter and oolder than I evar felt it in Bea^ within 
twelve moii^s. This makes the inhibitants subiact to rhea- 
r^iauM, and this oooaaioned every psraon I carried with me to be 
^ecl^^ with violent feveia. The soil in the vaUeys k rich loam, 
in which ^mn or pulse thrive weU, Tet rice k tha principal 
gram oultivatcd, because the harvest of it is over before 
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Januftiy, ^beu the Mabrattaa overran tho ^natr^ The 
mouAbuns aboimd with goW fliid diamomfe ; but tho nafaTCS are 
dotorred frooi workiu- t!ie miuea V ihm indoleuoe aad four of 
the Mftbiattas, to whom tboir riches would oaly pomi thorn ouUs 
a fflore deaireblfl prey, 'llioy nr®- tlu^refore, content ti wash the 
nandflof tins rills which dearend from Iheia: nor is tho quantity 

of cold they proonro thereby despicable. 

“Theordinary rerenues of theoouutry are paid in kind, and 
the regtdation of the ooUcetiona is simple. Eich TiUt^e lemg 
rated at a rertam aumhar of measuHS of ^dy, or nee, in ^0 
ohaff, the ground is divided among the inhabitants in bis 
manner. Erery man, ns won as he is of proper ag^ is onrelled 
os a soldier, and allowed half a measure (nhout sis pounds) of 
rice per dav for his subsUtence, and three nipoes por aunam for 
clothing. 'As much arable bad b then ruiide over to him as is 
snpposed to produce 242| measure*. He b to deliver to the 

rahSTor bis order, m measures, and the remainder is for bis 

own The bud is given iu charge to hia ivife. who feeds 

him, and provides tor paying the rent; if the greund prodne* 
more than it is rated at, it Is her proftt; if lesa, her 
reserved rent of three or four rilbgoa, being one-fourth the 
prodaee of the land, is applied to the use of the rajah b house¬ 
hold. The reaerved rent of the rest U given to hm rebtioiw, or 
principal servants, who by these means have all the inhabitanb 
dependent on them., The oitraordmary revenues eousirt of 
duties on morehauts and others passing through the rountiy, 
and of fines. The former ore not settled, but depend on the 
coEBoienee of the rajah; and indeed, within three yea^ uno* 
his people robbed and murdered a etmaiderablo Nagpur 
morobaut neat this plaoe, none have paes^ this way. pie 
latter, also, are entirely arbilniry; nor is it^ ueeessaiy to nnd 
B man guilty of any crime in order to fine him, m a oountry 
where money cannot be acquired but by means prejudicial to 

fiOOlfeLV 

“The government of Suinbhidpooi Is strictly feudal, the fiefs 
of which being originally o%ial, nre, by the peakn^ of the 
b&eome h©^e^^it{ll:yp ^ • It *pp^iAi3 tko 
I have given that oU the evils attending the fcadul Bystem were 
centered in this govoniment; for aueb is the danger of degrading 
a man froni an office, that it is seldom efleoted without murdering 
him; for, if he can By to his fief, ho is able there to raise an 
opporition dsngeiotis to ihe sovereign. The former dewrnis were 
poeeeesed of villages at a distance from the «*pital, and were of 
oonree Uabb to eurprisej but Akbet tho present dewaa’s power 
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lay in the capital itselFi bo tbat wilb znayar of tto palacei nnA 
made the raj^Ji praoner at lost* 

“ When they Bell tiader tho yoko of the Mahmtta-A, the 
oppreedon of that vile govommonti broke tboir aptiitOf end their 
oostom of inootiiity beeame a total EiToraioD to labour. They^ 
threw* the oulttvation of tbo bode, and oil other wortB of fatignoi 
on the 303 t by nature for softer tolls. The sex, loeiag 

that gentle tendeme^ lor which tlie w'ouien of England oro^ 
fomedf lost all the power o£ pleasing; while the men, beeooiing 
worse th^n bnitea^ addleted them^elres to the most shocking of 
oil vices. I.have bean more than once mqiieatcHi to join in 
effecting the destraoKon of the dewnn. Ilnd the women dedred 
my Qflsistance to make a feiO ale do wan, I had granted it, since 
they form eviilently tbe supenor sex. So indelieete aro the man 
with respect to tbe womeo;, that I been introduced aod 
obliged to show respect to a man of cionsw^uenee in the niomingp 
whose wife has in the afternoon brought a loud of wood of her 
own entting, as much m she conld stagger tinder^ and sold it me 
for a penny. 

^^Tha natives In general are very abstemioojp eating only 
once in twonty-fonr hours, and that in the evenlDg. Their meal 
is thoo two pounds of rice j and they keep the water in which it 
has been boiloi for drinking the next day ; raw water being apt 
to give them a flux. The men are low In statiire, hut Well madot 
Lazy^ treacherous and erueL But to those ill qualities of the 
tiger, the Almighty hos aloe, in his mercy, added the cowardice 
« of that animal; for, had they an iusonnhility of danger, equal 
to their inclination for mlflchief, the real: of mankind mmi naito 
to hunt them down. They profesa theinselvefi Kindus, bat 
practise only that part of tbe religion which consists of extemnl 
ceremonieB. 

“ The common dbeose of the country is a violent fover^ the 
first symptom of which is being lightdioadeil. The doctor firat 
enjoins the patient to vow a sacrifice to Siimbbute^ the deity of 
the plaecp to expiate her wrath. Ho then proeeeds to exerdaa 
the patient gently if bis fever ho miid, but with greater violeneo 
if he be light-headed. Tlioy tlion omploy five or six raon to hold 
the patieot in a sittmg postnro. while the doctor jabbers over a 
form o! w^rds, blowing m his face at each period. This 
ptovokea him very much ; he sw tiats, abtisea, and cui^ea horridly ; 
this is all placed to the aeoonnt of the devil in him. They 
aggravate hta toga hy'holdtug a burning horseV hoof, go that all 
the smote goes up his nostrlla. Ha grows outrageous, till, quite 
exhausted by the struggles he makas to extricate himself from 
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IboM that hold him, he falls down almost iiueanble j and a 
profuse panipiratioii. snoooodmg, they oover him np dose to 
enoODtage it, which carries off the feTcr* Ho sleeps nsually 
twelve homB, and awakes eo mnoh emaomted. as is surprUiiig. 
Thus ho is Doled of his madnen, by means Trhich drive a eano 
man out of hie senses. If the patient is so much exhausted that 
he cannot etmggle. the doctor pronounces the devil to bo too 
much for him. 

I was surpiieed to find among those people a trace of 
mechanics whii^ seems to show they have once known them. 
They use sHlUaids instead of B{ale«. In every other io?peot wo 
may say that, if a elate of ignoranoe is a state of nature, the 
inbalntants of this country are perfeot natiwals, since they are 
as naked with respect to rational improvementa as when they 
were bom ” 


tH* nopLi. 




CHAPl'ER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


« HEs t^e first cenina wm taken m 187?, tha populatioB of Obowt. 
i the district, as now constituted, was returned at 39i,Ji75 persons. “* 

I In 1S81 tko oensns fhowai a population of &20,ia4. but this 

I phenomeael inorenso t32 per oeot.) woa ‘far in eioess cf the 
natuml growth of the po'-vplo, and there can be no doubt that 
it was largely due to the inoorapletoaess of the first oeiisas. 

?i*oToi^ gr-iwth of population ooutmued, 

o 10,181 persons being eunmcrated at the census of 1891 The 
mnense was nearly 19 pw cent, the greater part of which 
occorred m tho saminddris end should pmhably be attributed to 
increased efKoiouoy of enumeration. Tho roanlt of the census 
f oamrf outm 1991 wm to (how that the district oontained a 
^pulation of 638,092, of whom a71,fj61 were enumerated in lie 
S.|mba]pursubimBinn and 364,911 in the Bargarh subdinrion. 

The increasa riuce the ceasns of ISOl was only 3*2 per cent., and 
^ would in all probability have boas far larger, had it not been for 
the famine of l8J9-190n, whon the r^rtod death-rate rose to 
^ the appalling fipure of J 08 18 per mille, owing chiefly 1o a serere 
I? epidemio of cholera and to the mortality among the crowds of 
I wanderers who Hooked into the district from tho adioioing States. 

In spite of this check to the growth of population, there 
according to the census returns, been au increase of no leas fhitn 
62‘89 per cent, sioce 1872. 


In the ^triet, as a whole, there are 167 persons per «)Tuiieo™i, 
mile, and the den-ity <>f pop ilation is less than in any district in ca*B*c. 
Bengal except Angnl and throe disiriota of Choti Xigpur vis 

U&nohl, Palanmu and Singhbhum. The Sambalptir aubdivisioii 

supports 171 peiaone per square mUe, ns against 164 per uuan * 

mile the Bsrgarh aubdivtrion. The difference between the 
two subdivisions, small as it is, may perhaps be oiplaiuod’ bv 
the difference in their physical aspecte. The largest open trnrt 
of country m Ihe district, and also the most olosoly cultivated, 

IB found in the Bargarh subdiviaiou south of tho Bitapahir 
hillf, where tba lamindAria of BarpAli, Bheran, Kharaal and 
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Fftikiiliiiida But a ia oocnp^ed by tlio 

Tinmhft bited Barapahic hills, and to the eoutb and wiat 
oouahy ia hilly and coTered with jangla. In the Sambalpitr 
sabdiTldOD^ on the other hand^ there ere extemlro areaa of open 
oountry, especially m the iieif-hboarhood of the town of 
pur and along the northern bank of the l^rahanadi, where 

there is a fairly level tract, most of which is amtable for rioe 
onltiTation, 


Erduding the Goveroment Deserred forests, the zammdpfL 
reserve aiid the Mahanad! river, the distriot anpporte a popida- 
tion of 215 sDiile per square mUe, and in the area imder regnkr 
odtivotion there aru 373 peraons per square mile. It k notit^ 
aHe that in teoGut years there has been little jncreaad in the 
dflMLty of popdation 4n the oultirated area. This Is attributed 
to the fact that the oxteaaion of onltivation has been almost 
wnmodsarate with the growth of populatien In hwt, U the 
^mhalpur subdi^mon there has been an actual decrease in 
the procure of the people on the soil, beoaiisa the spread of 
onltiration Iia^ been greater than the Jnoreaee of populationi eulti« 
tRtoiB hayrng extended tbeir operutbns from tiie level plaia 
into tbs bills iumI fotest villagea. 

MigriUoa, A notable feature of the oonaaa Btntistics for the kat 20 years 
IS that tho Tolutflo of immigration from the neighhoimng diatiicts 
and, Btatea Lae gradually increasod, while tho numlwr of 
enugranta to tho aeighlMuriiig ooimlty has fiiUeii off, thongU 
onugranta still outmcibGr immigrants. Fomiorly thore was 
an exodus of ccndUos to the Assam tea gardens, whoro ll,Gl+3 
peiwM from thia dirfriet were ODUmerated in 190L Tho 
exploitation of the district for tea garden labour began with the 
^mplehoiioftlioBeiigal.NaginirUftiiway, butseema to be on 

oi registered emigrants falling from 

md to il4 in 190|j^6 and 04 b 1900-07. On tbe other 
baud, It IS reported that tbe iTecbno In the number of labonrem 

*.!* apliaront than real owing to 

the e^nw of imlioensed omigratiou from Native States, wbiob 
m ^ probability affected iuhabitauta of tbia district as well. 
However tbu iMy be, it would appear that the exodus to Assam 
nfi i7 “mi is not likely to revive in the absence 

lit _ attroctiTe prcepects for labour thou are 

^.^ut offered m Assam. There aTms to b^ bdeed, no 
M^njrty any ono slionld emigrate from the district, for it is 
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“ Tho general tendency,writes Uie Sdlilemant Offii!er» “ of 
tlieeo movotueiita is faToiuable to the dijltiet, Tha Aseani erai- 
granU are chiefly tbriftlcea ahorigioiils, and, especially of late 
years, many of them beloag to the criminal ciasBea. The ami* 
grants to the States are also aboriginals, unable or unwilling 
to eompete in coltivatlon with lUudiis. On the other hand, the 
immigmnta, both from Feudatory States and from British 
districts, are nsually steady oultivators, who hare been attracted 
by the light rents of tho district and by the opportunities for 
exploiting forest land. It is^ I me that many of the imiuigranta 
date from famine yesrs, but of the crowds who then came in 
many died, many idtimed to their homes, and only the fittest 
labourers survived and settled.*' 

Tho only town in the district is Sambalpur, whioh contains a Tswai uid 
population of 1?,67(1. Tho remainder of the population 
contained in 1,984 villages, of which thirteen contain over 
2,000 ioLabitsnts, Five of these villagea are ritnated in the 
Sambalpur subdivision, via., UAmpali <4,658), Jharsagura <4,306), 
Katarbaga (9,279), Arhapara (2,233) and Laira {2,329). The 
remaining eight are rifnatod in the Surgarh snbdivisiQn, via., 

Barpili (4,414), Bargarh (3,609), Knmhhari (2,B68), Remenda 
(2,065), Tori (2,135), Fadampnr (2,133), Tampsjsara (2,091) 
and Eatap&li (2,082). 

The most important of these large rillages are Bimpela, 
Jlmwagtira, Sarpali &nd Bargarh. Bimpels is an agricultural 
village with a laige community of weavers, and is the centre of 
some trade. The rire of Jharsagura is dno to its position at 
the jnnetion of tho Sambalpur hranob mil way with the main 
lino, and also to a large settlement ef grain-dealers established 
on land acquired by Qovemmont for the purpose. Borplli, 
the lesidonce of the principal zamvndftr of tho district, is an old 
town with a largo cornmnni^ of &Uk>weavers and a consideirahle 
trade. Bargarh, the beadqnartem of the ta&sU of the same 
name, has an important marked which ooUeota and forwards 
to Samhalpi^ most of the surplus groin of Pitna Slate cad the 
Bargarh plain. There is but little tendency on the port ef the 
rural population to form towns, hut rather the contrary, the 
pop^Uon inoreofling most largely in those tracts where most 
cultivable waste lands are available. 

^ya is tho main vernacular of the district,'being epoken by Line, 
no less than 474,367 peiaons or 74 per cent, of the popnk- 
tion. 

The Oriyl of Sombatpnr is io many ways different from the Oriyi. 
purer tongue spoken in the sea-board distrieta of Orissa. This is 


. sAiriAtPtm. 




due to tbfl iut that Samklpur ™ until a meat date laigely 
isdated ftom the rest of Orissa, and receiTed many UngdBtio aad 
other improfl'ioas from the neighbouring dutriots of the Central 
1 rovinces, Dialeetio differences and peoulinrilics nre, indeed, so 
marked tJiat a peison not posseseiug tm inliimite hnowltdge of 
Ofij a might nlmost nuatnku the lauj’uago of the eomtnoa people 
for a new dialeet. The peculiarities in the Teinaenlar may per- 
hape ho beet Ulust rated by giving & few selecled simple seateaces 
and meatiouing some of their (jivergonces from standard Oriyi. 

[lyjidiiur iud MeMt dnirita, ndi Jdm, '*1 do not know 
when the little boy’s father will come.” Ihe word hud mesniag 
“father" Is not used in eastern Orissa; dmriiit, meaning, with 
dii, “will arrive," would no’t be intelligible to the ordinary 
Onya; and the placing of n negative bsforo a verb in «ii Jdnt 
resembles Hindi, Jfum ta Jtisra fflefgr bui tAnffare g^t 
Aitiicf An got« fcfiV idgi tulthai ieiit je galdt mAtldt dithbAkn, 
“ My little girl qnairelJed with the liitle girl of a Brahman’s 
house about an unripe mango and a ripe mango, mew has she 
gone She h as yet nowhere to be saen.” Tho words iwi 
meaning “aUttle girl of the Brahman caste" and u«„i meaning 
“a httlc girl of a noa-Brahman caste " are not ordinary Oriyi ; 
neither is uiittdl, which means “ not till now." (3) Mddhla Mid 
wiihd cfn.midgh' fucfildHa. ^^di dild * «'Ihe ploughman 
HudLab has also hidden himself like a thief. \V"UL ha uot come f" 
Utre Madhba ^a namel is used lor Medliab <f/, Madna fur Madan 
and Mii for knj^h} while n'Md (also', iniffir (like), luthidna 
(has hidden himself), dfi4 idsii (niU ho oomo FJ are aU unknown 
toOfiya. {4} Fd.n tike juiH U-c, it AnU? " Who will brinij a 
little water and a little firo?" Hero pA>n k used inatcad of 
pdui jf/. ,»a>l and ydi; for M/, and pdfi}; and >«, meaning 

Are, IS a word whioh is known neither in Bengal nor Oriara 
pri>por^ but ifl u^ed iu A 


Among other words common to Aesam and the Orivi of 
Sanbalpur, but not bnoi« m Boagal, may bo meationed *flre//rt:V, 
a ladle; erfd, wtt ; gndnf dust or dry grow rod need to duet; totsA, a 
; and i/j-d, a east-ofl or unnecessary Ihiag. Tho Orijai of 
S^bolpur, Bgam, say Mu u/gi fyeueM, i.e., “ I bow down,” and 
chff m A^m means "bowing dowm;" piA/ is u«d, as in 

‘ ^ corrospoLds to tho Aesamese md/iAff, 

r a thing mAiAiid or for 

nothing. On too ether hand, two forms of the liters i and ri are 
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proixoimoed as in Bengali, and tbe pronunciatioii of cAA at the end ' 

of a trord ia JiJce that of in somo porta of Eaatem 

Bengol.* 

UiDili Tpoa made the oonrt language in 1S96, but, aa men' Hiadi. 
tionod iu Cbapior 11, thia arraugoment haTing proved ttmvork- 
able, Oriyi, tho motbor-toiigao of the great majoritr, was 
roBtored in 1903. 

Hindi is flpoken by 128,3 to persons, nearly all of whom nw 
the Chhattlsgorhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, a few only spcsfciag 
the Baghell dialect. The latter is the dialect of Baghelkhand, 
while the former is the vernaoular of Chbattragarh, being called 
I^iS, which is merely a local ^amo for Chhattragarhi. The 
differeaiJB between Chhatti^arhi and the other two dialects of 
^tera Hindi, BagboU and Awadhl, is not great. For inaianoa, 
i*f ^0 termination of the past (onse (e.y,, iaMo, he *md; 

ho btruck), which is whot everybody notices in Olihattia- 
garlil, is pre-ominently the t/pical shibboleth of a speaker 
of Eastern Hindi, and is ooiumonly he^rd in Calcutta from 
servants belonging to Oudli. Dr. Grierson is, indeed, of opinion 
that if a Ohhattlsgarbl speaker was set down In Oudb, he would 
find himself at home with the language of the locality in a week. 

Tho some authority holds that Lhis<^alett found its way throngh 
Jubbulpore and Kfanilta, being introduced in comparotively late 
times by the Aryans who originally settled there. Thoncoforwaid, 
owing to its gaographioal iiolation, the dialect developed its ’ 
peculiarities. ' 

’ Ihc piineipal tribal dialects arc (1) Dtavidiaa langnsges, such Tribal 
as Onion, Gc;idi and liiBto, which arc spoken by 18,993 persons 
(2) Munda languages, «ieh as Kol or Mundari, which is used by 
8,p9 ^rsona, and (3j Khnria used by 4,110 peraons. Of these 
tnhol dlalocts the meat impoiimt ia Oraon or Kumkh. Kisio 
to spoken in Sambolpar, tins been identified with KorA, the 
language of a minor MuikU tribe; while Gondf bos pwctioally 
disappeared as a separate language, only 178 persons speatimr it 
at tho last oensue. Kol or Mandiri, on the other hand, is spoken 
•by 93 pec cent, of tho total Kol population, and Kharii by 93 
pen cent, of the KhariAa. 

m pat mijority of tho population are Hindna, their 
number being returned at the last census at 595,790 or 90 per *«**• 
cent, of the population. PractioaUy aU the remainder ore 
Animists, who. with a strength « 38,035, represent t> per cent 


t. bid«bttdf« thiiW accstqt of tli> OrtjT aiiDbtlsnr ta Uilm 
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of tho populoition# Other rErligton^ h&To fow rsprosoutativGs, 
Muhammftdans (3,539), Christiaiu (714) and Jaios (14). 

Among tifl Hrndu sects fouad in this di^fiot three call for 
speeial notice, tSs,, the Kablrpanthis, Satnaoiia and Kumblupatiae. 

The EnbirpanthU, or folbwera of the path of Eebir, are a 
small bat mortosiug sect, namburing 16,COS ia 1901 as compared 
with 11,442 in 1891, The founder of the eret waa Kabir (1380- 
1420 A.D.), a wearer and VatsImaTa reformer, who preached the 
equality of oil men before God, and rejected distmetious of eectr 
caste and rank. The sect founded by him began, lihe other 
reforming seets, by the abolition of coeie distiaetioas, and was, 
therefore, a schism against Dinduiam and iho autlicrity of the 
BrSbmaas. It now Tooogmres caste, and is practiially on the 
same lerel os any othor Hindu sect, the only sodel result wbich 
it prodcces being that (he Eabiipaothi members of a caste 
frequently ^oim a separate eodogamoiu dirision, a fact which is 
popululy ascribed to their el^aiaiug from meat and liquor. The 
worship of idols is also prohibited, but pmctioo lags behiod 
prwept, end some members of the sect are said to show a tondeacy 
bidolatqr. The weaving castes, such os the PankSs, ore usually 
^a Irpnntlus, because, it b said, Kabir was a weaver, and the 
Drabnmiis odl It the weavers’ religion; but a number of the 
Aghan^ of Sambatpifr have also bereme Kabirpanthis. 

Until recently the head of the sect was the Mohsnt of 
Kawar^a, but owing to a disputed saccesaion their allegianoa ia 
ivid^ and a hTabunt living at Eudarmal in Dil&spur enjoys the 
real homage of most of them.' There ia a regular hierercbicnl , 
organizatioo among the Kablrpantbts. The chief Mahant appoints 
a certain number of deputies, mUed Bhandiila or Mabanta, from 
the more advanced of his foHowers. There Mohanfe ore spread 
all oTtr tbe eoiiQti:y, and tliere ara ako a unmbtr of her^i- 
iniy lientenantfl of Iho ohief ffurti with fixed toats or m 
vMiuus parts. There is, moreover, an itinerant order of asceticS] 
travel about asking alma and reciting the precepts of Iheir 

Satnamis are n smaller sect, which in 1991 nambertd 
1,213 ^ ooiupar^ mih 11« in 189J, The rerf derives its name 
from the fact that its founder preoliimed the perfect rquslity of 
all men and the worship of the ono true god under tbe title of 
or the tiue name. It appea.re to have bren introduced ia 
this part of the country between 1829 and 1830 A D by a 


* ^ Pr^iKttt C#SrM Stf»l of 1901, F»rt I p 64. 
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CHatpar tiamtfd Ghisidas, ’wlio retb&i to the fortsta of SoiwJtaa 
in Biliapur for six months and tetTimed prijcloimlog Limsolf tbo 
recipient of a dinao measago. Ho inculcated aevoo priuciplea, 
including ahstinenoo from spiiitous liquop, meat and oertain 
Togotabtea, eugh aa lentils and tomatoes ^ whose jaioe resomhles 
blood; the oboUtion of idol worship; the pwliibifloa of the use o! 
cows for ploughing and of working osen after midday; and the 
worship of the true name of God alono. Caste woe aboJished and 
all men were to be sooially etjual except the fomity of (ihisdis, 
in which the priesthood of tho cult was to be hereditary. Ilia 
lUccosBor was Balakdls, who was murdered because he esasporated 
the BrShmans by asanmuig the sacred thread, 

The sect is pmtioally oonfln’od to the CbamarB. Most of them 
call themselves SatnamU, hut only a few obaotro the precept* of 
the sect, obstaining from forbidden food, from the use of 
and from the w-orshlp of strange goddj When a Satnlmi Chamir 
ia married a ceremony called xafM takes place witliin three years 
nt the wedding. A feast is given to the caste-people, and during 
the night the woman retires to tho house, and one or more of the 
men prosentt who aro nominated by her ond are cslted garut, ore 
allowed to go in to her. It is also stated that during Iris aaaunl 
progresses it was the practice for tho chief ^«rN, the sucoeesor of 
Gh&aidSa, to be dlowed aooest to any of tlio wives of the Chamara 
whom ho might soleet, and that this was considereil rather an 
honour than otherwise by the huahaud. The SatnSmia ore now 

becoming ashamed of tliese customs, and they are gradually beini- 
nbandoDed.* “ 


ajo Kumbhipatias are a sect peculiar to Sambalpur, to whom KtunbVL 
attonuou was first t^wu in 1880 , when a party of fanatics went 
to Purl with the objeot of buroing the idol of JogannJth. They 
weto reaidenta of Sambalpur and stated that they wore iaduecd to 
ooma to Puri in oous-quonco of ona of their co-religionists 
Imring been commanded by their an invirible boieg without 
sha^ or form—to bring tho images of Jagannath, Ha]uHm and 
Sttblmdra out of tho templo and bum thorn on the toad. la 
obedi&Dce to whot thoy bolieved to be a divine oonummd, a bckjj of 
men and women left thgir homes in Sambalpur, IVTien within a 
^ mUea of Fori, li men and it women separatod themselvea 
from the mam body and prooeded them to tho temple. Those 
15 persons, who were almoat in a state of nudity, came tin to tho 
temple, shouting “rifrW," Haring forced their way 

intake bmldnig, they procwde^I to break down th^> door of 
the Bhognmandaj^, the building in wloe b tho offoringB of tho 

■ St, BniiiUf CtntikM Rtfori 9/ rirt^j^pp, 
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wor&hipperi are ustiaUj displajad, Tiajr tlsan made tbeir w&j 
into tte great hi»U of tto temple in front ol tie Ehrine^ but 
found the door called thiit. Oia thia, thoj wont out into 

the enclofiiire omi mehed about like Tfiftdiuao^ endeaTaiifing to find 
an entrance in fOtne other directionp In the struggle which took 
ploce^ one of them fell or waa puihf?d on to the etr^uo pavement. 
He was Ulted up bj eome of hl^ oomp^mioiie and was asauted out 
of the tomplop and sborily after oxpiredi* 

The riolere heing mhahitarita of Sambelpnr, the Chief Com- 
mifidoner of the Central Proviaces was asked to fiinaiah parti- 
cnlim oi tho toot and its leuite. and in oompliimco with thii 
reqiieat gave the folio wing infer natien There la a peculiar eeot 
of Hindu dissenters in tho Sarubalpar district, known ai Eumbbt- 
pr^tiis. The word Kumbhtpatia is derivt-d from the 

name of u liind of tree,t and the hark of a tree ; and the sect 
i$ so-called beoanso its foUowers muke ropes from the hark of the 
treeaufi wear thom round their watflts. The rultgion b also 
fcaowti as thfvt of A!Ah, jjnd its fdlowors claim revoSotion ns its 
fynndatiom AlekhsAlmii the god incuTaato, nsed^ it b aa^dp to 
reside in the UimMaya^, hut ab vut the year lSfi4 he came to 
MaLhaharpiir lU BJnki in the Cittaok district, and the to tevi^aled 
a new religion to 64 persensj the prin^pal of wiiom was Qobind 
Dftfi; and it was ehieflj owing to the exertions of tho dbcipleg 
that the religioa was propagated. Ahkhswimi (whioli elgniSos 
* Mho lord whose attnbuiea cannot described in writing “) 
temoved to Dhenkanlli a Feudatory State, wherj for 3 years 
immediately precod log his doith he led I he Ufe of a mendieant 
emd wanderer. Although the raUgton originated in Guttaok, it 
fiprcaii mote rapidly in the district of SambnlpUT^ and man of 
ell dasaos snd castes, except the Oiija PrIhrnanSp are freely 
embtadng it. It wus not eo muck the peediaritj oi the mlea of 
any particular ca.de or sect that tended to inerease tho number of 
converts aj the pceition in life of tho oonverls theniselveji: for 
example, in Khindi-tho poopla of a whole village embrticsd the 
Kutobhipadi religbn beeansi th-^ ^nmtid had done so. The 
names o! isome 30 villages are given as those in whioh the 
Kumbhiputiks ohbfly reside.” 

Further details are given in the Centra t Pru^iVc^i 
Hepcrt of lS^/,whrra the following acor>anfc of the Kumbhipatiis 
is quoted from the Ctneua Beport of Sambalpur:—Their reUgion, 

* C. ancklaadr *Mdtr £kt XieK^p«rf (JOOLJ^ Y<ih tl, 

pp, f33-r35. 
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also known AkH, app&ar^ to bare originated in Asgul ^d 
tha Dhenkan^l Feu^iftlory 8ta?:e aba at tbo yoar 1866* The namo 
of the lomider of tba religion appears unknown, and ik§ foUowore 
ttate that ha ia a spiritTial being without form, whoHrea in hearen, 

chieE disciple, Gobind Dis, is dead i snoi bar known sa Namogti 
Dis has orcoted hh fn/ith {temple) In BAnki. The Kumbhw 
patifii haTo another tomplo in KalhaUar in B&nki. They hare a 
h^ok 0 ill^ which centaina preJiotioos* They are divided 

into three seetd, the'Kumbhipati& Goalins, the Kannpothli 
GoB'ims, and Ashritae, Top two fomicr sects have renouneod 
the world j the followers oE the one do not eat with those oE the 
other. They appear to be o! dirty hahitS:, mot washing alter 
easing themseUes, and not bathing at nlh The third sect, nailed 
Ashiitaf do not renounee the worllj nor deem celihaoj es’^tiai, 
nor nta they turned out of oaste. They look np to the other two 
eectfl ae their gurus or ^pirilusl guidesi aad fsdlow their r|Hgion* 
They bathe in the early mcming, and all three seota turn their 
faoos towards the snoi at time of nsing^and setting, and profitrate 
them selves fiva or seven times. They do mot eat after sunset. 
Each sect has a separsto temple or place of prayer. They 
reoogn^Ke one of the Hindu religious books, but 

interpret it difforontij to the Himdiia. They do mot za^poct the 
images of the Himiu gods, argiiing that m no one has ever eeen 
th^ S'lpreme Beings it is impoasibla to fcinn his image. 'J hey 
holievd in the e^istenoe of thirty-threo crores of Hindu gods and 
godJessaip but do not ob?y them, a^rting that it ia not iiecoftsary 
to obey the aervaut but only the ni’iater Tii*?ir worahip oousista 
of prayer and praise to the immaterial Being, whom they call 
Al^khJ^ 

Babu Bijay Ghaudra ^izutnd^ of Samlmilpur tins kindly ftir- 
nisbed fiirther in format ion regarding the sdctp whEch noofllots ia 
flOne Tf'SpfieU irilli that giren ab^Tfl. Ha that th« lajdar 
under whoaa wtritotiott^ thi KumbblpatiLia uiiight to dmtroy the 
idol oF Jogatinitb was one Bhliii Bhoi, a blind and iUitarata mtn, 
poasdfsed bofrerer c.f oonai'lerabk raeatal power. This Dhim 
Bboi had bis seat at KhsUapaU in the Snnpar FaaJabrr St ita; 
and Eh>tlii.plli is still the priaoipol Guru or htemreli's seat 
of the fCmubhipatiis. Shim Bhoigavo new Ilia to the KnmbbU 
patii doctrine and mado the cnlt popular tbroug'iont Sambalpur. 
Some Brjbntaiis mdeed openly embracol the reiigion by throwing 
Biray tbeir Itrabmanioal tbioads. Iliey worsbip ao god; prarsi 
, ia never offered; and the temjdes are marely tnalAt. All the 
religions boohs of the Hi ados, and not only the liAsgabaf, are 
interpreted in a fimoifal mauaer,, according to Lbe JltkA doobuie, 
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, Fonnerlj eo eftrmont was iisw^, and at atnea tlie Wk of tte« 
only oorerfid thfir aLame. The Jay Smnbliipatias observe tbo 
^toraarj extern, but the specially mitJated do not It 
ifl diffii^t to obtain mueh reliable information reMidiiie the 
Kumbhipahae owing to the hwt that they do not disclose their 
becTOt dootnues te 

Aala^lM., jnie proportion of Auimiata fa higher than in aqv 
^nct in Bongfll outedo the Chota NSgpur plateau. The name 
Amimam, which for want of a better nomenclatnra is used for 
an amorphotu congeries of pre-Hindu religious idesa, indudw 
a n^ber of dlvorse cults; but briefly it may be described as “ the 
belief which explains to primitive man the constant movements 
and changee io the world of things by the theo^ that even- objeot 
which haa activity enough to affect him in ahy way is animated 
by a life and wiH of his own,»* Its leading features have been 
summwl up as follows in the Ceaaus Eeport of India for 1901 : — 

“ If conceives of man as poBsiog through life sarwunded by a 
ghostly oompany of powea, elements, tendencies, mostly impor- 
Bonal in their charoctor, ahopolm phantasms of which no 
can be made and no doRnite idea can be formed. Some of^Sse 
have departments or spheres of influence of their own: one presides 
over oholeta, another over fimall-poi, another over cattle disease ■ 
Bomo dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, othora again are associated 
irith river?, whirlpoolis waterfalls or with strange pools hidden in 
the depths of the hills. AH of thorn roriaire to be diligently 
propitiated by reason of the ills which proceed from them and 
twally the land of the village provides the wavs and means for 
this propituition.”t 

'Hie descriptioa wbioh Captain Forayth gives in the Sigrtland* 
of Cenit al Jndh of the religion of tho Qonds, who in this district 
TOUstitute 8 per ooat. of the population, may be taken os typical of 
the origin and EJitnre of the animistio belie& of the people 
“ The fouLdaltou of their creed appears to be a vague pantheiem! 
in which all nature is looked upon as pervaded by spiritual powers, 

■ the moat prominent and powerful of which are personifled and 
propitmM by ample offeriogis. Every prominent mountain 
top la the reaidonce of the Spirit of tho Hill, who mu^ be 
^isfled by an offeriog before a dhya enu bo cut on its dopes The 
_ foi^ M peeled by woodland spirits, for whom a grove of 
typical twos » Kmmonly left standine na a refuge in clearinn 

^ flail sBed, and again when the crop is * 
• W, Chmfc, ea-tilHr efjmdia (IM?!, Vol 1, p. *!(r ‘ 
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reaped. Tlio maligitfitit powers loceive regubr propiUaUon. The 
tiger god has a hut buUt for him ia the wildemosa that he may 
not eowo near their dwelliiiga. The goddeea of siunll-pox and 
of cholera recoiTea offeriogs ehiefly when her mvogea are threa- 
teood. Among sut^h elementary povrera miial bo reekonod the 
ghoeta of the deceased, which hare to be laid by certain cere¬ 
monies, These oonmst in eonjuring the ghost into aomethiDg 
tangible, in one ease into the body of a fiah caught in the neared 
water, in anothw, into a foal chosen by omeu. The object, 
whatever it is, is then brought to the hooEo of the deceased and 
propitiated for a certain time, after whieh it is fonnally coaaigned 
to rest by burial. The ^irits of {arsons lulled by wild naimnla 
ore believed to be specially nudiguant, and are « laidwith 
much cure and ^remony, None of these powers of nature are 
represented by idols, nor Itftve they any particular forma or 
ceremonies of womliip. They are merely lotoHsed by some 
vogue symbol; the mountiun god by a daub of vermilion on'some 
prominent rock j the tree god by a pile of stones throu-n round 
the stem of a tree, and so on. At these the simple savage poye 
his n^rotions, almost furtively, as ho peescs in the gray of the 
morning to his day’s bbour, by a simple prostration, or perhaps by 
the offering of a handful of rioe or an ooion, Ifore elaborate 
nets of worship are engaged in by tbo conmiuiiily at certain 
eeasons, and then these piiuiitive powers may bo joined with the 
more personal deities derived from their acighloucs in the general 
aflt of woiahip, 

“ In the nest st oge tie tribes have added certain fetishes to the 
list of powers The principal of these is an iron spear ha^J called 
Tharsi Pen, and he is supported by the Bell god, the Chain god 
. a god composed of some copper money hung up a pot, shapeless 
stones, and many other objects, ttio power attributed to which ts 
purely arbitrary and uaoonnected with any natural agency. To 
th» stage appears to belong the modioino man and dealw in 
witchcraft, who still pcssessts consideralle power among the tribes 
These modioine men can scaroriy he called priests and am not on 
tfireditary cajste Thtfir buslae^ ia (o efxomm evil spmb to 
mterpret the wishee of the fetish, to compel min, and so’on 
Some of them seem to have ornioired the power of tlirowing them¬ 
selves bto a sort of trance, in which they are visifed by the deity 

« In a stilt more advanced stage the Qonds have resorted to 
hero womhip; but it ia curiouM that all the deified beroea they 
revcrenco are of purely Hindu derivatioa. TJie chief axe Dhimi 
one of llie five Pandu brethren, who is represented by his 
mythical olub either in stone or woodj Hardy 11, a Rajput hero 
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of much later date; Dulha Beo, Iho apotheosis of a bridegroom, 
and maoy otheB. Lastly ooihb the dirinitiee of the Hindu 
pantheon, Amongit n race TFho^e blessingit are few and hard¬ 
ships many, it is not surprising that the malevolent tnembara of 
the Hindu pantheon should have found more neceptance than the 
benevolent deities. Tiehna ia eeircely lecognised by them, 
except in hie one terrible derolopment of Nnrsinghn or the 
ifan-Tiger; while Siva, the Defitroyer, with his formidable 
consort Kali and son Bhnirava are the f ivoaiite objects of revcfr- 
ence nmong the more advjinced of the tribes. These are repie- 
eented by rude idols, Siva himsoli in liia usual phallic form; and a 
Brahman in many oases ofEoiatea at their brines. Hero for the 
first timo we find mythology—the scionce of ptieofs^nt work. In 
their earlier stages the tribes hj.d no priesta, no hicraiohy of gods, 
and consequently no mythology. Now legends are invented to 
connect the (ribea and their osrlier gods with the great weh of 
Hindu fiction, and bring thorn within the dominion of caste and 
ptiestdom.’’ 

The census statistics show a coaeiderahb varia’ion in the 
number of those rotnmad as Animiste, vt®., 46,653 in iS-i], and 
26,3o^ in 1891 in the district as formerly omstituted, and 33,935 
in ]9(fl in the district as now constituted. It is noticeable that, 
in Fpite of the diminished ares of the district, the number of 
Animiats ha^ greatly increased during the lust decade; but probably 
not much reliwico should be placed on the figures, the marked 
ditfercncea at each census being explained by th»ditBculfies attend¬ 
ing a correct difierentialion between Hindus and Animbla end by 
the i^rsonal equation of the census staff. Practically all the 
AnimiFts are mem hers of aboriginal races, such os Gend, Elhond, 
BinjliHl, Eura, ^haria, Eol, Savaia, eto.; but many oE these have 
now bean brought witlila the fold of Hinduism, profess the Hindu 
religion, frequent the Hindu temples, and take a pleasure in 
reading Hindu relipoua and myihological hooka. This is only 
natural, for the aborigines living In the plains nre surroimded by 
s large Hindti oommunity, and adopt their manners, customs and 
religion to ensure tha sympathy of their neighbours, 

Ciirtitiut, Of the 714 Ohfbtiuns enu!Eer.ited in 1901, altogether 567 were 
native^ The Baptist Mission has n station at fianibalpur, aad 
mmuloins a school there; during the winter months ihe mission¬ 
aries carry cn evangelistic work among the lower oastes nud 
aboriginal Wbos in the wilder parts of the diatriot. The Lut heran 
iliBsion, with hcadquirteni at ChakraJbarpur, also works in the 
district. It was reported in 1901 that the converts of the Baptist 
Misrion numbered 308 end those of the Lutheran Mission !1?. 
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ThepopuMoa of 3 amWlpiir W been rB<miit 0 d pruHapally 
by immigratioa from Orissa, of whloh thero appear to have booa 
aevoial differeot waTw dating back several oentories. It is also 
^mpoeed to a oartaia eitont of aboriginalB, wto beve swept in 
from Chota XAgpur, and tbecB has been some adinixitire of tbeir 
blood with that of tbe Aryan imnugraate. 

The aboriginaf clement is a large one, representing 33 per cent. 
... a9.2*s “f pop’'bttion in 1901, and inoludeB no 
... s.OTa lees than 10 tribes nnmbering over 3,D(M:) as 
^ margin.* The Oraons have 
... 1&.02Q not apparently been given a separate place 

but imiat be nnmerena, for 
u‘l 02 in 1301 24,604 persons were rvturnr^ as 
V.' aiwakbg Omon.* Some of these races, not - 

^ ably the SiujbiilB and Q-onds, have played 
an iinportant part in Ihe history of Sambalpur. In the inteimal 
strugglai for the throne under Eflai Jfohan Kumfiri, the chief 
suppliers of discontented pretenders were always Oond and 
Binjh&l Jiamlndars, who found their pririlcgea threatened and their 
iMda encroached op by Hindu favouritea of the Kini. Later, the 
Oonds of Bargaih rose against the liSja, N^yan Singh, led by 
a Gond Jtamindisr, who in 1821 had been ousted from his esUte in 
favour of a Kulti j and from L 857 to 1864 many of the rebel ch iefs 
were Qonds and Binjliels, who feared further losses under Uio 
Bnli^ settleraont. The aboriginal element is still strong among 
the old families holding under feudal tenures, and of the 16 rnmln- 
dan e^tes in ihe district, no less than twelve are held by Gonds 
end BinjhAle. A large number of the latter also are managers 
of viUflges; but, as a rule, they are not ptoprietore, but lessees 
holdmg under zeniiudlrs in the more backward tracts. 

The ^jority of the aboriginals now cultivate small patches of 
land in the wilder parts of the eamindaiis, and are generally poor. 

f if r “^1 *s a Tide, insufficient to pzmdde them with a 

full IiveUhuod, and they eke out the cultiration of milleb and 
sessamum by collecting forest [irodtioe. But with them poverty 
IB a r^l eharaeteristie, and, ae they wiU not work in timea of 
hardship or save in limes of identy, their living cannot be othei^ 
WHO than from hand to mouth. There seems HiUo doubt that 
me power of the aboriginal owners of the soil isgiadually being 
broken. The aggreesioii of the Hindu,’' writes Mr, Dewar, ** is 
conlmnous and siiccesaful. The aboriginal, bought, mortgaged, 
and Eometimes cbfated, out of the land created by b is forefathers, 

_ * Ssnm bIm lltott for the Slitrict h ceMtitated bC tha «<iHui of IDOl 

**»IM SgiiTct fw ibt ditfilct ai cgflttitptHl ir* nol BVaiEBliil*. 
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is exported to Assnin or to the still modeaTOd forests/* 

The Miindil Iribesin tbe east of the district have usunllj resisted 
Hindu proirelytianij and still Ri> 0 ak their own dialects and woraliip 
their own gods^ but oihom have become^ at Lea^t aominollyp 
Hindu in reUgbop nnd now speak only OrijI and Hindis 

Ab regards the distribution of the prineipal aboriginnl tribea, 
the Binjh&k and Khonds iulmbit chiedy the south-west of the 
distriett the Gonds are prominent in the Bergarh plains and the 
Muuda tribes, such os KoK Kuraa, Kis&ns audXhnri&a, are 
oonhued to the east of the Mahanodi* The Binjhals end Khouds 
hare fallen off largely in numbers, ohiefiy hecauee their country 
wasaeTerely affoGted by the famine of Id00. Tlio Muntil 
tribes, on the ether hand, h&ve hitherto held their own, and Iheir 
numhera hare greatly incrcofied. They am hord-worldng and 
fairly thrifty, and though regular drinhera ol rice beer, do not 
oftvn becomo drunkards. Koh, Mmidas and Oroona hold in 
fimall plots almost all the land in yillagea closely oiljoining 
Sambdpar, and tUoir families proTide the day labour used by 
{^ntraetora on reads and buildings^ The Kurlsi ore the taEik dig* 
guts of the district, end their labour Is in constant demand. They 
engage oo piei;^ work only, and being mduBtrioua and export, 
they get good wages. The projeator of a tank usually a€ cures 
the servioes of a party of these peoptep who camp beside theJr 
work throughout the spring and hot weathf^r, rotumtng to their 
owD Tillages for the rainy season. The Gond, who has shown 
himself able to exist apart from his tribep has also surrived 
Hindu competition well. In most xuUagas a Gond fills the pods 
of jAdnkar or prineipal watchman—an honourable post, for the 
jhdidar is a subordinate Tilkge priest, and one of his duti^ is to 
propitiate the local earth god and thereby ensure goed harvests. 
The nmrginal atotemcat shows the strength of the irihea 

and castes num- 
bering over 25,000 
and their proper^ 
tion to the total 
population The 
figures giton are 
those for the old 
district of Samhal- 
pur, sEatistios for 
the dictrict as now 
oenstituted not 
being available^ 
The following is a brief occoont of oaoh of these tribes and oostos. 
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^ The Gfijidie* are an nborigiiial race known in other parts of oindaf. 
Orissa ns Pans; somo also in this district call themselves Pans, 
as well US Damhflfl and Puindis, They arc a Bcriila chiss cf 
drudges, who weave coarse etoth and act sa village wntohinea» 

'while in every villnge there am a few who are profeasonal 
pipeia and drummers, and are regularly employed as rauaciana 
at nicdu roarriagea. They are as a rule poor, for with their 
rough hand-lDoma and slow weaviiig they cannot oompste with 
machiiiO'msdo goods. Those who depend solely upon weaving 
for their livelihood can hardly enm enough for subeistenoe ; 
they are not skilful cullivutore; and It is difificult for them to 
find employment in other aToentione on account of the caste 
prejniiioeB of the Hiudue; for the Oinda is a helot whoee touch 
dofilflfl. It is probably owing, in port at least, to theii poverty 
that they are professional thieves, responsible for s large propor- 
tion of the ctimo of the district. But their Inherited aLamcter 
is not high, and their miminal proponsities appear to be respon* 
able for the foot that, by ancient onatom, tho sabordlnatc Tillage 
watchman ia a Gaud* appointod on the prixiciplo of aatting a 
thief to catoh a thiof, or with the idea that ho will be a pledge 
for the good behaviour of other GSudA thieves. 

Tho Gftadaa are regarded by Hindus os .one of the very 
lowat castes. They are bo degraded, that a twloe-bom Hindu 
oonstdeia it necesoiy to bathe if he ia touched by one of 
them, and it is said that SO years ago a Brahman was defiled 
by a GendS easting his shadow ovts him. They are not allowed 
to draw water from the viltngo tank, the vdlsge barber will not 
shaTB them, the viUogo w'aahorman will not wash their dothea. 

No orthodox IXtudn rides a cart if a Ginda happens to drive it, 
wesis a garment ii a Gandfi has stitched it, dts on a floor if a 
G&ndg has hpul it, ile., plastered it with cow-dung, drinks wine if 
a Gand& bos distilled if, or purchaflea vegetablGa If a Qfinda sells 
them. A G4nda in suffering reocivea no sympathy, and the 
door of Hindu oharity (s ordinarily dosed against him. Until 
recently, moreoTor, no GindS child was allowed to jo'n the vil. 
lags school, and though they are now allowed to attend it, they 
must sit apart from other Hindu boys. They cannot enter a 
Hindu temple, or take port in Hindu religious oeremonjes, and 
they are not allowed to build their hotueB in the diddi with other 
Hindus, or he employed as household servants in Hindu families. 


• Thu leeucal trf tta OiaiLu Iwdii reibpitad from m mgeognplt prtputd 
of llieC«ati*| Pwtin™ hj Hulk Miu bbii abdul 
Hlurttn, rcrmetlj SuUUif bioMl OfficBr tti BalgKll. 
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However, in towna ani large plows ttaey fi^id employment as 
labooiem wilt noti*Hiiidufl or unorttodo* Hindiu. 

Then 4 re lour aubdiTiaioiis of Q-&iidaa known aa Onjfi^ Larifti 
Kftniiliria and Kabhiil. Thi^ of th^ appear to ba terri^ial 
Hihdhisions, for tho OrijA tiandas ^ those who Hire m the tetya 
ooimtry and speak Oriyi, the Laria those who reaide in the LaTia 
(joiiiitT>% fj.i Chbattisgoih, and speak Laris or Chhattisgarhl, and 
the Kandhriaa are called because they Uvo in the Kandh 
(Khond) coantfj* Kabhrii^ are K tblrpanthis or follower^ of 
Kabir, but they and the Eandbiiifi are sparingly reprmuted in 
this dist rict p The Oriy^ and Lari^ inter marry p and will dri^^ 
eat and amoke togethoii but not with the Kandbriaa or KabhriM* 
Unlike the Kabliri^s, who do not eat xfieat or fish, the ortoary 
Oandaa eat heel, pcrlcs fowk, fiab^ rati, and olo’renJooted eabmlst 
hnlrofrain from eating monkeysp cirooodilosi snakes, lizards and 
the learinga of other people. There is a tendenoy for the OriyA 
Gftndaj! to give up the praedoe of eating beef- They do not kill 
a cow openly, for, if they do so, they are exeommimicnted; but they 
may eat beef if a oow dies or has been killed^ The Laris Gindin 
will neither butcher a cow' openly nor eat its fleehp but tho Kandh- 
riaft can do both- A oertain number of Gandis have become Chris^ 
iiaast and non-Ohristian Gindas will eat and mtermarry with them. 
As a matter of fnetj howeTor^ iutercotirfle between the Christian 
and Hindu Gandia ia chocked by the fact that the former regard 
themaclvea os liaviag a highe? atatua, and also beouuse there is 
an idea among the kttor that the ChrUtlau Gandifl are unholy 
because they do not obaerre the anniTorsary irddJku 

The Qandas will admit into their emtee outfiidorB belonging 
to higher eafites, but no one belonging to the oaetes w'hioh they 
regard $s lower th^m themselves, vie., Chsmar, Ghisil^ Ilori, 
MangftJi and IfehUr. The G^nd& is, indoed* poHul^ hy tho 
touch of any of these latter and has to take a purifying bath * 
while if be is beaten by one of them or eats from the hands 
of one of them or of a K^yastht be is temporarily outcast^. 
Tho same penalty attaches to any one whu^e dies wbilo 
tied up, or w ho works as a sntff. In order to obtain readimsaion 
into the castOj ho has to undergo a curious form of prdt^atcMia^ 
A G&nda of the Cbhura gotra or barber claso ahnves tho man, 
and some water with a Uttlfi gold w put into an earthen pot \ 
the offending bathes himself with thb water and gives 

a feast hi the caste, all this being done under a mnhud treSv 
When a cow dies with a rope on its neck, there ia jux oxlra 
penalty I for the owner must go on pilgrimsgo either to Purl or to 
Xarringbn^th in tho Bord&ambor zamindAri. 






m 

Tli« fi&ligtcn of the G oodlA prefiOEia no apedol fdattinea. They 
woisbip all the Hinda gods and espeoi^lly Tovore Mabalakahml^ 
because, it is they care tnoro for money than for moral 
rirtiies. For pmcticiil pnrpoeefl they ore mo$t intereeted in 
averting the evil eye and exoreiBing evil spirits. Their piioda 
are toon of their own callod Birdie^ who live in the 

Q&ndApara Or Otndii settlement^ hut try toaBe>ert that they are 
not Gindia and marry among themfielvei. 

Giile ore married generally between the age of d and 12 
years, and if a girl ia anmarried when ahe atiaiue puberty, aha 
m married to a bow or an arrow tied to a post made of mahud 
wood. The ordinary marriage ooremony presents some earioiie 
featnrcfi. The bride waLta aeven tiraee rotind the hridagtoom, 
and at the end of each round presses two cakes against his 
cheeks, after which oach cake ia thro^vn away* After rice baa 
been put on both their foreheadii, they mount on the hipa 
of twn peraona att^ding the tnarriage, if they are grown 
Ttp, hat i| youngi on their shoulders j and then Iheir benrers 
{^ce^ Divorce is fdlowed in case of iiKsompatibility of temper, 
or if tho wife is nnfaithful, has been convioted of theft, i>r ia 
barren. The divorce is sjTnboliwd by the woman breaking 
her glaaa bungles in tho presence of her husband and his fetlow 
caatomen. Formerly ihero used to be a headman, called 
who was practically the owner of divorced wives, selling them 
to others and pocketing the proceeds. Tho divorced wives 
remained with their parents or gniirdianii, hut tba E^onsent 

to remarriage was neoessary and fees were in variably paid to hiuL 

The dead are generally buried, hut rich Gindas indulge in the 
limny of cremation^ The body is plsecd on its book with tho 
bead to the north and may not be o^umed, but tho bonos may 
be taken out of the grave to bo thrown into the Oangea. Tho 
man who takes the bones is temporarily outcaated, hut on bis 
return he gives a feaat and is then readmitted into the easto. 

The Fonkis w^ere originally n subca$te of G^dis, but are 
now piaoticolly a separate caste. They are Q^ndls who have 
adopted Kabirpanthism, and have thereby obtained a slight rise 
in etatusp The legend of their origin is that on one occasion 
Bankorfioharja and his disciples were wandering in tho forests of 
Sambslpur, when they came to the hut of a Gondii, Being 
thirsty, BankarftebfiTya asked the G^nda for water aud drank it. 
His disciples seeing that he had taken water from a GlLndl, 
withont regard to his caste, alea did so. Sankarichiiya said 
nothing, but proceeded on hia way. Presently ho came to the 
shop oi a brazier who had some molten metal in a moulA 
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Bankfliicihafya drank the burning metal and told hU diacipl<^ 
to do the Eamo. They said they eonld not, Tphere^pon the ma^er 
Bftid to them—“I can teio B^ter from a without poUutioni 

but yon eannot/’ Alter tliia Hs dlsciplefl were degraded to the 
OindS c^rte, and from them aro desoendod the PantSa,. 

The Gaaraa* or Gahiafi (ako called Bawate) are the lioidBinen 
of the difltriot, correaponding to the Gonl&a ekewhere. Their 
numerical stroogth may be acoonnted for by the fact that they 
were attracted^ and rndnoed to Sf'tUe down» by the eartonflive 
graaiug grunnda which forraeriy existed- They are still ohiefly 
grazier?, or honsehold Bcnrants, and accomit for a large proportion 
of tho email ciiltivatora, E^^oept in the more jungly traotSt fow 
hold viUogeB, and, though many are woU-do-to, most of them 
are ordinary cultivators with good stooks^ email holdings and 
small debts. A nnmhor are farm serrants or field labourers^ and 
each village has a Qaura s^Tvant, known oa the nariM^ who k 
responsible for the vilkge hen! and for supplying water in 
officials and strangers halting at the Tillage. Their connecdon 
with the oow end their duliefi ns water-bearers give them a fair 
Godal positionj but they are neither enterprimng nor very indtis** 
triouB. As milkmen they are notorious fer edultemting milk 
and have no reputation for honeaty. Indeed a popular proTerh 
ia :— PatfMrkafdf Ttmiarkitfd, Fatmtd^ ^^ourini wwiri, ^ cMri jaii km 
biueds Pfli, Do not trust a pftlm-leaf writer (Mahinii), a 
weaver, a distilkr or a Gaura woman. 

There are sereral sabdivkiona of Guuias, aome of which are 
territorial, such as Magadha, or ihi^ from the country of 
Magadha, end JbariiS, iji-, those who used to live in the jhar 
or junglcft. Tho Nondas are named after Krishna^s adoptive 
father, who wm s cowherd; and other subdivisions are Sola 
Khandia, Jachmk, Abab and Xanda. The Magadha subdiTkiou 
k tho most nmneroiis of all, atoorbing almost three-foorths of 
the total number of Qnuraa, Thoy have 120 or exoga- 

moue divkioua, most of which may have boon originally totemktio, 
though totemistio praetioes Boeui to have difiappeared. They 
allow widow marriage, which k effooted by tho husband giving 
new banglf^ to the widow, and a girl who has passed the age 
of puberty is married in tho same manner. If a widow k mar* 
ried to a bachelerT tho kttor has Grei to bo married to a flower. 
Tho Gaums worship SamlM and Chandi Devi, and pay spocrnl 
revorcuKs to the cow* 

• Tbii Keimnl flif tlm Oniaru hii bc«i rtf^reO wsCh tbw Lilp tiunj 

COoUilfflUd bf Mr* HTjm Lll^ l^vlni Atiittallt CcmEiiiMdOElW AsfiiiiUlit 
SapmnleiidcQt of Cuitml Proriiicw. 
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The ftlao ^led KoVM ot Kolitle, 4CO the ohie! Eoiti*. 

cnltivatidg^ oaato of Samlialpar Thej my tJiat lUe-y imroigratcd 
from tho Baud Btato, which they rogarf as thoir aBceatral homo* 
and that a laomhot of thpir cai-ta fomicrly held the position o! 

Diwan of the State* Aeeordiog to one of thdr legcn&j their 
ancesto!rs TviBro employed aa water-hearera in the rojiol hmioehold 
of Bamai and having nocompanicd him in hm oxilo^ wejo permit¬ 
ted to flettla in tUo Onyk country at the roquort of the Kaghu- 
natliia Brahmana, who wanteii cultivatjrfl to till the soil 
Another legend k that llama, when wandering in the foro&ta 
of SambalpuTj met thnso hrotheia And ashed them to draw water 
for him- The first brought water in n clean bmaj pot and woa 
called Sudh (w^elhTOanneTed). The aeoond made a cap of leaves 
and drew water from & well with a rope ] he was ealled Diimll 
from dorumdl, a coil of rope. The third brought water only in 
a hollow gonrd and was named KultS from ill-man- 

norred. 1 hie etory Horves to shew that the Knllasi Sudba and 
Dumale aotnowle<lge snrao connection, and in the Sambalpur 
district they will tnke food togeiher at festivals* Another Mmilnr 
logeod ut that when Itima waa wandering in the forests, he felt 
thiratyp and seeing a Kol carj^ng water in a gonrd, aakod him 
to give it to him* Being eonsciouis of his low p jaition* the Kol 
was leluctnnt to do so* Thereupon R9>nia told the Kol to poor the 
water in a hole on a stone* and then dctkiik it* It bo huppened 
that his wife SilA tkirew away a half-eaten fruit, which turned into 
a girl; and this gfrl R&ma bestowed on tho Kol as a mart of his 
gratitude for giving him the w'ater. Their issne was therefore 
called KoUtha from Kol and iit/ta (lialf-cfiten)* 

These legends would appear to iodioato an abt>riginal dcaoont or 
an admisttnro of Aryan and non-Ary an blood* Another plausihlo 
theory of their origin is tliat they are an offahoiot of the Chosa 
caste* tho principal cultivating caste of Orissa ; for several 
of tht IT family namea arc identical with those of tho Chases* 
and there is e subraste of the latter callod Kulta Chosis. It 
has also been conjocturod that tho Kult&e may bo those Oliasas 
who took to growing kuttAa^ a favourite pnlao In Sambolpnr^ 

The 013 sto wuiship the goddess E&mchandl, who is rcgaided 
fia the pcrsonificstion of Mother Earth* on whose bounty tliey 
live* ^ho ia represented by a handtnl of earth brought from her 

■ ThU tecondt of Lilt Koltii hum fc«0 

ier ibi tthttfl-dTupliit iarwj of tbe & at™! Pvmlncm Ibittd on a paper coptrUmlfU 
bj Mr. Darminatid tewirip Kiir* ABliljfltCoitttWSvPeT aJrl.il AHiiUwit aettlemtot 
CMEsxTp ajinbalpor] jod fiota fl note cvutriboted bj Mr. AjiiiUjit 

CookttUtiuder $iul AttUUni Sflpfcriateadeflt of UtKlteer* Criitiml PtoTUietn- 
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at S^x&skTk ia the Baud State. They worship the plough 
m the mouth of SrShan* aad & feitival called Puajiimtia is 
obeorrod in the moath of Kuniailr;, at ^hich bamti women try to 
aaceiteda whether they will get a boh. A hole ia made ia the 
ground and filled with water, aud a fiah h placed in it. The 
vvoTnan sits by the hole holding her doth spread out, and 
if the fish in etTUggling jumps into ter clotb| it is held to 
prognosticate the bhth of a son. This ceremony, however, ia 
ioid to be perfoimod by other castes, and not peouliar to tho 
Enltfts. The KultSs employ Br^hmana for religioos CBiemonies 
and have Vaiahnavas or Bairagis oii thoir gurifif no boy is 
married till ho hae a ffum. Brahmans will take water from 
Kultas, and their eocial fttalns ia etjualto Lhat ol good egrioultaral 
castas. 

KidU girls must be married before puberty; olherwise the 
parents have to make an expiatory offering to the Brlhmans. 
If the parents are too poor to celebrate the marriage at the proper 
time, th^ fellow castemcn ruse a sut^ziption for them. The 
Kulta marriages present several peculiar features. For iostance, 
Lf tho oldest boy or girl is married, the parenb have to un¬ 
dergo a ceremony of re^marringe, whioh b caUed 
Possibly this is an expedient to ward ofi any indnuaiions os to 
the illegitimaoy of their first child, or it may be a relic of a time 
when the oouplo began to Live together informally, the ceromdcij 
being performed inbBoqnontly in order to legitimise their off- 
Bpring. A figure is made with rice of a monkey or deer, at 
which the bridegroom shocts an arrow. It in then cooked and 
eaten. This may i^mbolize the chase and be a reminiscenco 
of their former lite in tho jungle. Again, the drumoieii oE 
the bride and bridegroom's party hare a free Gght, when the 
lairer emve at the former's village. If the hridegToom^B party 
wins, all is well i but should they be deles kd, ths bride's father 
IB fined. This may perhape bo & relic of narriageby capture. 
Tho KuliSs allow widow marriage, bnt the widow price is highp 
the widowV suitor having to pay not less than Ea, lOO. A 
bachelor, as a rahj does not marry a widow; but if ho does, he 
has first to perform a mock marriage with a fiower. This saves 
him from bwmiug a dovii after his death. 

Tho Kult&s are goed eultlvatois, strongly apprecmle the 
advantage o£ irrigation, and show oonsideruble public spirit^ 
nr, it may be cannin'i^ in (oaetmeting tanks which will henefit 
the lands of their tenants as well os their own. The KultA's 
boast is that, given water* he will grow good crops od even the 
poorest soil, bnt he will iiave nothing to do with lend so fiat as 
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to give no eurfiico dranego. They ar^ the tost ffoltiraton! in 
the dietriotf frugel end bflid-wotHng, and few of thorn are poor- 
They hold as ga^niid^ more villages than any othor one caste 
ia the dietiiot^ and KultS teoante sre aflually weU4o-do, haTing 
large holdingSt good stocky and ample savinge^ Many men of 
this class have so profited of late yoaia by the rise in the price 
of rioo as to he able to buy np vtUages ftom less thrifty and 
ladosbioiia aboriginals. Of late years too the richer Kultls 
have aped Brahman cnetomsi even to the esteot of eetilng up 
for tbemaelvee a new c^e mle forbidding them to touch the 
plough. As a claas, their most prominent oharacteiiatics ere 
frugality, indnstiy, hunger for landp and roudiaess to r^rt 
to litigation rather than rriinqtush a euppoeed right to iL 
These oharacteristios may perhaps accoant for two tmeomplimen- 
tary proverbs about them. The Gist is:— KuUdi nkhlhur 
r#/i, ddt m i.d-^ a Kult^ is blank at heart; a 

Tell is omo!; a Brihinan is a dangerous companion on a journey^ 

The seoond 1$: bf^ikAir^^ i.e.^ the Kult& 

is proud and the Br&htuan a beggar. 

The Savarafl* are a caste of aborigiiial dosoant, who have been S«vuit. 
iilentifiod with the Snari of Pliny and the Sabarai of Ptolemy, 

They occupy a do^aded position among the eenilo castes, and^ like 
the FSna and other very low are cxaluded Irom the Jagon- 

nath temple at J?uri* They thomselvee say that they were origin^ 
ally a waudering tribe rpomlng through the hilb of Orissa and 
living on the prodnots of the forest^ hut in Ikmbalpur they now 
live principally in the open country and have adopted Hindu 
usages. They are Bubdirided into two sub-castes called OriyS 
and Laria, rseidents of Orissa and the Laria (Chhattisgorh} 
country. The Savaris claim also a third eubdivirion known as 
Kaliipithia, i #., btack-baoks,'^ chiefly found in Puri^ where they 
pull Jagonuath^s cf^ at the great oar festival. The Kalapithila 
abstain from eating fowls and other food ooDsidored impnre by 
orthodox Hindus^ and are regarded ae the highest elaea oE 
Savors. 

There are alao two curious diviriona which appear to have been 
formed without referenoe to eoeial intcroouise or marriage^ They 
are Joril and Khuntil, and the dtrimctlon between them is that 
the former bury or bitm their dead near a^j- or small atioam, 
while the latter do so noftr a khunif !>., ao old tree on high 
grounds These eubiivisions Latermarry and eat together^ and 

* Thtti cvtff wu ntmtivd 8«TiTii la tht CveUeuI Provlscta Cruoi of 1001, 
bot il ii rvpoitad \ha.t Uk«.v sra korowa hi Sibirii. [o fi^cg^l Lhe Sifiri* 

lal Sidurii wen treated u lepunti CMC«a st \h* etHFrif ef 1^1. 
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differ only in Imping fiom^ pesonliai pF&(^oc& oliaifictorii^o of 
oftcL For ioBtanoe, tte JoriiB cooflitier it a great ain to marry n 
girl after eho baa attained pcbortyi while tho IChtmtiSfl see nothing 
’ttrong in exceeding tho ago of puheityi^ Tho Joiiie ha^e thercn 
fore adopted the eiiistom of manying a girl to an arroWp if ebo 
cannot he dispoBod of before she attaina maturity* If through 
Eome miecihanoe sho has attained matmity boforo bciug married 
to an arrow, she ia tied to a tree in a junglej which h a eummoiy 
process of manning her to that tree. She is finally given away 
as a widow to any member of the caste who will take her* Some¬ 
times, howover, mich a gufl is married, as an altematiTe, to an 
old inan, and ia then diiposo^i of as a widow, the old man^a claim 
to her as bta wife not being recognized* 

The chief deity of tho SayariB is MahalakihniL They do not 
employ Brahmans lor religious or oeremonisl purposes, hut eyery 
one of them is said to have a VaUimaya or Bairftgi oa a yum. 
They are chioHy agriDuUnrists and fi^ld lahoureis. Borhapa half 
of them have small holdings of their own, and the others aro 
labourer, many of whom are allowod by their mastera to cnitiyata 
small plots in lieu of part of their wages. They are bad colti- 
TatoTBp and in the mmindBris, where some of them eke out 
their livelihood by eollediug jungle produotfl, they continue to 
follow the primitive form of ealtiyatiom called dahu They aro 
deeoribed os being etupid, honest and hard-working, and as making 
the best of the farm-hands. The women, less stupid and even 
more hard-working, do most of the rico^hueking and of the 
huckstering at the village markets. In moat viUagea one of 
them IB tho J/idntar or priest of tho village doity, a poet for 
which the Savara is bdieved to have special qualificatioiis* Uo is 
oonsidcied the best of Borcereraj and is tberofOTd regarded us a 
dangeroas person. These gifts find expression in two popular 
proverbs:—(I) ki Mdw<ii kt bdudkij fjs*, Who can 

escape if A Bavara bewitches? What cattle can run away if a 
Bilwat ties it npP (3) tfii fjobr&f Tho Bavarn is 

verily a emp of poison** 

The Gondst aro a branch of iho| well known tribe in the 
Gentrel X^roiincea. In this diAtriet the Gond families arc old 
ones, and their uumbors fOom to indioato that previous to the 
Oriya immigration, they held poeaefiaion of the country, subdging 

* Thu of tbi SftTarU hu bevn eompUed ualnfj fram « ooto ctHitri* 

tualed lij ^Th mri tiil, Kitlra SltiilaaL CoUDmlincraer nod JanjtKfit SoporistciHliml 
of Cwstiil 

t Thtfl accoont oE Ihe Okindo be# Wofi camplM from U3 urEiidd on Uio 

idhQ pttfmmd fof tbi nviird editiim of tho Impthal Ovuttoerf 
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tha KFundS tribes, who wer& proborhly thora bofors thom. They 
aro oE small statuia and dark in ooLfxnr* Thoir bodies ora well 
piopoitioned, bat their Eofttaies mo u^flyt with a roand head, 
distended nostrils, a wide moath and tbiok Hpfl, straight black h^ 
and scanty beard and moustaclie, Tbetr long hail la fastened in 
a knot behind, and is generally the only covering to the head. 
They ore fond of htinting and pursue game with the eogomoss 
and oidoor of people of the forest. When employed in the ohMO 
they hang their arrows by tha barb to their hair, with the point 
npwanls and tho foathap^ hilts hanging between their ahouldora. 
Whoa game is found, the bow is xaisad till tha arrow points high 
into tha air, and is then brought down to bear on ifa ohjoet, 
with an nnerring oitn at short dialancos. The Gtonds are now, 
however, prinaipally ongagcd in agriculture, and the bulk of 
them aie farm servanta and 6 old inboiiraia, but they inoluda some 
ol the leading amindaM and many of the omniiAs. Thoy work 
well, but ore improvidont and lary when they have got enough 
for thair immadiato wsats. This trait bos giv^n rise to a proverb 
—” A Goad ooneddcfs himself a king, if he has a pot of groin in 
his hooBO.’' 

There are two Toaio diviriona, the Raj Gonda, who form the 
oristocrooy, and tho Dhur or duri Gonds, w'ho are the plehoians. 
Tha Raj Gonds may be taken to ha the deecondauts of Gond 
landod proprietors, who have bean formed into a separato sub* 
division and admitted to Hiudaisai with the status of a cultivat¬ 
ing caste. Brahmans taking water from them. Many BaJ Gonds 
wear tho sacred thread and outdo BrAhmana in their pari hcatoiy 
obsarvanoos, even haring tho wood which is to cook thoir food 
washed before it is burnt. But many of them aro obliged once 
in four or five y*aiB to visit thair god Burn Deo, and to place 
cow’s flesh to thoir lipe wrapped in a cloth, lest evil should befall 
thoir house. Tho religion of the Gond is riinply auimutio. The 
deided anor'stors arc reprosentod by small pebbles kept in a 
basket in the hoUost part of the hoiiso, M., the kitchen, whore bo 
regukrly worships tham at appointed iatarvals. Mia greatest 
god is Bora Deo, but hia pantheon inclndos many others, some 
being Hindu gods and other animals or implements to which 
Hindu names havio been attached' 

The funeral oeremonies of the Gonds are iulorosting. The 
corpsos are usually buried with thoir feet to the sonth; but the 
higher bam thoir dead. On tho Bfth day after death 

they perform tho ceremony of bringing bock the soul. The 
rolfltionB go to tho river ride and call aloud the name of the dead 
person. They then enter the river, catch a fish or an insect 
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mid ticking if hotaci pkjce it ninoug the Bflinted dead of tho 
beliering that the spirit of the dead pe^ioii haa in thia 
manner been brought back to the hoiiaOp Iq Bomo caaea it is 
eatenj m the belief that it will thtie be born agam aa a ohili 
The good Boule ojw quickly appe^asedj and their Teueration ifl eon-' 
fined to their dcaceadanta But the bad on^ excite a wilder 
mtoresi bec&uee their eTil influeoceu may he extended to othens, 
A similar fear attecbee to the spirits of persons who have died a 
Tioleiit or unnatural deathi 

nirdhiii. The BbjhSls* or Bmjhwrirs ore a laoe of aboriginal descent, 
who appear to have been among the earliest biliabitanta of the 
dielriot. Their traditions associate them with the Yindhya 
hillBf and their former home U believed to have been liatanpnr 
in Chhattiagarhj wbenoe they tnOTod eastward in tbo direction oi 
BorasAmbnr. A trace of their former domination is to bo found 
in the logesd of the orlgin^of the llahArlljts of Pitni giveii in the 
pieYioiiB chapter, and in the fact that the BInjbal iamindSr ol 
Bor^sambar still nfl5xe$ the tikd to the Maharaja of Patna on 
lUs accession. Tho more advanced BinjhAlS;^ espooiaUy the land* 
ownera, boafit- of an alBanco with H&jpntSf and call thom^lTea 
Baxhiia, a title originally borne by email hill ebiofaj. but the 
simpler and more ignorant BinJhMfl do not claim an Aryan 
descent. 

ITio great majority ate cnltivatore, and I be rest are generally 
farm Borvanta or field labonreia. They aro not snoh good cul* 
tivatora as the Kult^ and ^V&hariflB, but are not inferior to the 
Gondfi, and ajo ailvanced as comparod with other DraTidian raooa. 
Those who have aettkd in the plains have taken to improved 
methods ol rioo cnlitTation; and tn the hills and jungle tracts 
they have tho reputation of being skilful ihh culdvatorsi 
reclaimers of juoglo, and of being the bardie^ of the forest 
races. Here they am often proprietors or managera of villagop, 
and the majority are indopendeut oultivalors; but in the plains 
they are mostly farm sGrrantaT E^ld labourers, graalors or 
jhdnkat*. The jhdnkatt set as assistants of the village watch-* 
men and as priestfl of tho village deity« The latter is repre- 
eentod by a atono or tree and h woiBhipped on festival days 
by the yAdiifcif, who gets a large share of tho offeringtp such 
as goats, fowk, fruit, ete. Their oldest traditions represent 
them as a race of aTCher?i, and in the jungle tracts they still 
retain their skill with the bow. They have few Bcruples about 

* TbU tbft BEtijLilt hu twi rotapElOE] lr«tn * aatiiigr&pli prup^nd 

far iltt vtirT^ ot Ihn C#atnl ErtiTiiacofl bj Mnlli Misa Bbii AbildL 

Uwta, ftFTiDEri j Sabdiiiilion^ OlBw ^ ISargKk* 
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food| ftfl-Hng porkj fowU, fifth, torlois^^ simfeea^ rata and leopaydfti 
but they do not eat tuoiikojBj beef, crcmdilea, lisardfl anti 
jackak. The etaplo food of tte poor oonfliat& of roots and 
flowers of the mflAwd treej nnd they eat rioe only on apecial 
oocetaions and on foetivalfi, Caltlirators, however, eat rice in 
rho form of p^Mdl They are ’fery fond of smokingj but will 
never nso tbe but only the a cheroot mad* 

of country tobacco onolosed in kftTee, one of which mny 
generally‘he seen in the ear or waist of every mole BinjbiL 
Tbe Biii}b^ worship all the liindu Mtios, but traces of 
a more primitive belief may be seea in their woiehip of arrows, 
swords and spears. The following appear to be purely Binjb&l 
deities. Bindiib^Bhiiii is an idol in the shape of a gkl carved m 
stone,, which is enshrined in a temple on the bill near NarsLOgh^ 
n^th- It is said that twelve Binjhal archers, who firet Eottleci 
in Bor&sanibac, brought this image from Bindhy&chal, i.s., the 
Tindhya hills. There is a Biajhal priest, and Binjhals from 
adjacent villages visit the temple throughput the year^ and offer 
goats, fowls, coconuts, etc* Once every tbiee years, in the 
month of Philgun, the worshippers take out the idol, and with 
great pomp carry it in procession round the principal Binjhjil 
villages, all the Binjhal men atid women, boys and girls escort- 
ing it from one village to another^ duadng, singing and playing 
music on tbe way. They also pn?sont offerings to it in each 
village. Lakshmeswori, the gocidasa of archery, is enshrinod in 
a thatched temple in IChairA in the DorAsimhar mmindAri 

Hero six or seven thioeJieaded spears of diffireot sbe ore placed^ 
and these are worshipped by a Binjhal, to whom tho tent of 3 
villages is assigiie<l for the puiposCp Bnngor Dovatl is tho 
moantaln deity, aud is worsbipp^ by ovory BinjhAlp withont 
exception, on Dasahati and Cbaitpuni days. This deity is 
represented simply by a big stone plao&d anywhere over a 
hillock or on high ground andcr a tree. 

The Bifijbik do not employ Brahmans in any ceremony, 
but almost every Binjhi! takes i.e., mmihat whis¬ 
pered in tho ear from a Bairigi or Taishnava, 

to be repeated in the morning at sun-riac, at the time of 
crashing tlio teotb, at the time of making water, and at the 
time of easing. They beUevo firmly in ghosts or mther the 
spirits of the dead, for the soul of any wicked person may after 
death become a matevolemt spirit Their snporetitious dread of 
spirits is phcnomenal,^ and when any disease beoomes chronio 
or any person ii ohildle^p they attribute it to the evil Infiaence of 
one of Lhem^ On such oooasions they call in a Binjhil guntd or 
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exorciflt to drive it out of tto poss&ased p(?rfHm. In oharaoter^ 
of the KflU are described bb beto^ draighttorward 
and truthful, but their ideas of sin ore very Umitodp the chief 
comnmnduieiito of theit moral code heing—^Ui) Ttiou shalt not 
oaiDmit adultery with miy one outside tho cssto, (S) thou shatt 
not steal, {c) thou shalt not gi?o false ovidonee^ ^^/) thou shalt 
not kill a human hoiagj, and («) thou ahalt not eat hoof. 

They eonstilnte a fitrictly consorrative castOp not admitting 
outsidcTS under any ciroumstoneesp and being exiromely strict 
regarding any Haison between womeiL and men of 

higher castes. They will not take food even from the hlghert 
Brahman^ and this caste scruple was a great diffieulty in the 
administration of relief in the famioe of being remoTed 

only by eogagmg Bin|hil coots. 

Generally spaahlng;, marriago takea plooe when the girl attains 
maturity^ or even two or three yeaij after meustniatioiL oom- 
moneoftp Tho marriageiblo age for girls varies from to 30| 
and for the boys from 13 to 22 yearn. Special fadlitiea £Lie giveu 
to young giris on festival dayd to mis ftith the other sex, and 
they arc allowed to make their own seloction ; it is aeldom that 
a girl of marriageable age repmins nnbetrothed or uimiaEried. 
Child mairiaga was originally unknownp and Is stUl so 
amongst Bmjhals in the remote hilly tracts, but has been adopted 
in imitation of high caste Iliadua by a few families of 
BarhiOa and land-owners. Tho Latter have also resorted to tho 
custom of mariying to arrows those girb for whom husbands 
cannot be fonnd. In case the first w^e is without eh[ldxeu, a 
seoond wife is token without hesitatioD, even by a eammon 
Blnjhal of ordinary means^ while if the husband is a m^n of some 
meaniSf and his Brat wife is unable to carry on household buaiaese 
nnaidedi a ^oadp third or eviim fourth wife is taken- A zamlnd&f 
marries a new wife (oallod a pMrdtii) ou the day ho gets his 
powers over the zamlndtri, simply to oommomorato the ooeaeion^ 
although he may have half a dozen wives obaady. 

Tho marriage day h £xed by a curioua method of divinatiou. 
The hridegtwoni^a f^er oolls for the garni or astrologer of 
the village, ao elderly Biajh&lp on anj auspieicus day of the week 
except Saturday and Tuesday. At suniiso the astrologer places a 
bronze plate full of water in front of the bridegf oom’s house, and 
ia this ho puts two grainfl of rice and If they rink, the 

rign is inauspicious^ but this is avoided by seleeting old Hght 
grains. Then a few grains of rice and ursd are separately 
dropped into the water, and these are supposed to lepresoot the 
boy and girl. If the grains come together, it is auspicious; if 
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they wpEiwtep it fotebodes eviL The ejtperisDaenl is lepo^ited 
thrioo, and if thfl gmna unite aa many timeSj it tbiit the 

married life will be happy. If inauflpicioufl mgiifl apiHjar, the 
betroLlml eeromony ifi often postponed. 

Widow marriage and divorce are aHoweil, and both Ihe widows 
and divorced wiveii are free to marry ogarn as if they were 
nmideas. A widow ia cipecfsd to marry the yonager brother of 
the deceased hn^bandp the elder brother being regarded in the 
light of a father-indftw. She is not compelled to marry the 
yonnger brotherj bnt she is often induced to do bo, if the deceased 
has left any roal property and no male isBUe ; for a son by such 
a aoDOnd marrioge sueoecds to the property left by the Bret 
husband. If^ however, aho does not oeneent, she ia at liberty to 
marry some other persom 

The dead are usualty bmiod, but pergona of advanced age and 
rich pemona are generally bnmt. The boily is anointed with 
it&ldi (turmeric) and wadicd i new clothes are put on it, and then it 
is buried in a grave which is not leas than three feet deep* Before 
burial, it is taken ranod the gnivo aevm It i$ placed with 

the head towaidB the north, females being Laid on the hack with 
their face towards the aky, and males with the face downwards. 
If the body is burnt, the asbas and bones me gonetally taken to 
Poneb Paadah DhSr in tho fetream near Namnghnath, and in 
some eases by rich land-owncns to the Ganges. On the night of 
the ninth day after burial, the oastemen go to the honse of the 
deceased, cook food for the famity, and take some of the mourners 
ontside the village, whore they dear a piece of ground under a 
In the centre of this thoy put nneookod rioo, with a lamp 
over it and cooked rioe on either side. Then they watch for an 
insect or fly to come np to the lamp. The insect w carefully 
captured on a cake of uncooked flour, brought to the bou^ of tho 
deceased, and kept there till next mortiing. Next day tho sou of 
the deocased or, in default of a fiO% the nearest agnate rdative 
sbav^ his monstacbcOt and the other mouinors get thomsclves 
shaved. The insect is now taken to a stream, where they worship 
it, putting some grams of rioe over it. They then Ihrow it m 
the stream or ihrust it inside the eand by a tuJt of grass, and 
having done so, bathe and return to the deocased'a house and 
feast there. This ooremony, which B known, os kAatpdtiii is not 
performed for chJldreii under two years of age. 

The Kewati are boatmon and Bshannen. They do not, as a 
rule, fish in tanka, but only in the rivers and chiefly in the 
Mahioadi. They supply the town of Bambalpur and the river¬ 
side villages with fish, and also work all the ferrieSj the most 
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importaot of whiob k the BoQgal-NigptiT E&ilw-ky ferry et 
S&mbalpur. Some of this csflte hold riTor-side ^illiigea^ but they 
ai^ not the best of cultiTatoTs^ and now that the railway haa 
out out the rirer aa a trade route^ the Kewate are losing their 
Land. Kewnt women often do busineaa m coofeetionem of a kind, 
preparing the fried or popijed riee which is used ae a aubaidliiry 
tueaL it is bought and eaten by men on a jotimey who have 
no time to cook food, and it ia regularly given to ohildren aa an 
e^dra morning meal in the hot weather to prevent them LH^nrtmg 
some ailinejit by driuking water 01:1 an empty atomaclL 
TisiU The Telia aro the oilmen of the (xmntry, but a great number 

have now taken to ouliiration. Many Tolis etill are Qil*prea 3 e]: 9 , 
who buy up seBaiuum and combine their ea£>te trade with rioe I 

eultivation. The Maldia Telia, who formerly worked in turmerio, 
hare lofft to do with their original trade. Both claeses are usually 
prosperous, and umny hold lioh TiUngee. 
ijjihiDAiLi. Numerically the Brlhmona* form a small part of the popula¬ 
tion, but their eduoatlon, social atatua and wealth combine with 
the strong religious sentiment of the district to gWe them import 
tanoe. They ore tbe moat numerous TiUago prnprietora^ nes:t to 
GendS| Binjbals end Bijpnts, who being aLamitidars happen to 
hold a larger nmnber of villages; end they are also gnbotantial 
They are isubdindod in(o tJtbal Of Oriyi j Jlmruft or 
Aranyok; Itaghnn&thil, Bhimgirii or P^nch Sasaui; Halol, 

Alui, SEruE and Susari. The Utkals^ who are mostly oonoen# 

Irated in the town of Sambalpur, are believed to be immigrants 
from Utkal or Urissa and are considered the purest. The JharuSs 
or Aranyoks, both of which terms mean men of the forest, 
to be earlier immigrants from Orissa, and account for their name 
by the fact that they were the first to elaitr the forests in Sam* 
bolpur and settle there^ The Ufckals look upon tliem oa psendo* 

Br&bnmns created from men of the jungle who became cooks 

and were adopted m sons by IlEjis^ Now there is a separate aub- 
divislon, apparently on offshoot 0! Jhaiuas^ called Susan, a term 
meaning a cook or auperintetideat of stores and proviaions. The 
RaghunSithiEs^ who are among the lowest of the Brahmans, are 
more avowedly converts from local tribes, who claim to have 
been raLsed to the status of Erthmans by Raghunath or Rfiru- 
ehatkdra during his wanderings in the Dandakaranya forest. 

The RaghuuAthi&a are also called PhTmgiriis or Fineh 8 Eaanb, 
and their e^hination of these names Is that EEjE Haghunlth 

* TI11U AC^DJit d£ Ujb of SBiabulpar hu Seon iiam ih mate 

'DOaliribiilHl by U;, tlir*> Lllj GBtfK JLitutuiE. ComiabiKiHM^r Aod ItiSilaal Supir- 
inttodBUt -of CButtiJ FrorlDi bb. 
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Dera of BDmdol bestowed on their anoeators a or roj&l 

grant, of £w YiUage^ cloae to the Bhimgbi Tnountain in the 
neighbourhood of Gaaj&m. The AIuSa and Sfinils ore oooupe- 
tional aubdirioiona, the former having tahen to gtowing and 
oellmg ^tu or {>otataes and the hitter Ut^u or amma. These two 
■ubdirLHiona Lntertuarrji and are looked upon as inferior Brih- 
mans. They are ohiefly met with zn the Barp&li gi nntnd Bri^ 
where also IlalnOa ore found in oompaintively large niunbeio. 
The HoluAe derive their name from the plough whi<di| 
unlike other BrAhioanSp they will handle and use. 

The Oriy& Brlhmans We eponyiuouii but it ^ a 

remarkable fact that there are traces of a eurvival of totemiatio 
beliefs lo eommon among Dravidian and semi-DraTidian gronpa. 
Thus the BribiDons of the Bharadwija g^tra worship a bird of 
that name, elsewhere kaoini as nli-kantli or blue jay i those of 
the Kanduha ffoi ra claim dasoent from a tortoise {kochchhup) and 
not Koshyap lUshl \ those of the Parlsara g&tra revere a pdrd or 
pigeon. It is difficult to aooonnt for these superstitions, hut they 
may be a emrivol of ancient totemlam i they may he due to the 
adoption by the immigrant BrAhmans of Drayidlan beliefs and 
observances \ or they may show that^ if the Brahmans were 
not originally Dmvidians^ they had an mfudon of Dia^'idisiL 
blood-^a theory which is supported by the reasons as&igned for 
tha formation of the various ei^ogamons groups. 

The two most numeroiis aubdivisions are the JhoruA and 
Utkol. hi embers of the fonuer are looked down upon by the 
Utkal Bz^hmanSf who, being later immigrauta, adhere more 
dosely to Bmhmanical rules; and there is no love lost between 
the two classes* The Utkals are less numerous than the JhatuOs, 
hut under native rule many of theLi famiUee obtained great 
inilaenoe and acquired couaiderable gmuts of land. They havo 
multiplied considerably and have subdivided their holdings with¬ 
out adding to them. Many have now no land and live on charity 
or by temple service* The pionoer nlhamis, on the other hand, 
ore again rising in inBuence. They are careful cultivator^ add 
to their estates, and, moving with the times, have engaged in 
mercsaniile pursuits and money-lending. A third elosi, called 
l^ia Bithmons, are still later immigranta, who have come from 
Chhatti««gaTh and settled in the north of the district. Their 
numbeis wu small, but they hold several good rillages and are 
usually enterprising and prosperous. 

The Brihmani of this disirict are generally well-to-do 
oultivatoie, and several of them are enbstantiol m^hjuwirtM They 
oW follow their troditioiial occupation of priests, officiating bX 
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TaiioM Hindu oeiemonl^B; ftnd eeverfll of them are GoTemm^t 
servftut&i hut very fow go out of the dLitrict to Borve hx tlmt 
cftp€imty. The Laud Iteoorfa alafi of the distriot and the minie- 
te^staf! of the officee aiu almt^ entirely maiined by memheifl 
of the less wealthy Brahman familieB, M a ekes, the BrShmaiiB 
usually make good viUago mamgere, and oa tenants form ft 
prospaiooB sei^tion of the commuidty. But when a BrahntMi 
cultivator is poort be ia Te^ x>^ ^ “ much handi^api^ 

hj hia caafe, and more especially by the rule which forbids him 
to touch a plough and loroea hiTn to employ paid labour, 

A typical Samhalpur village, picturesquoly seroened by 
pabn, mango and fig treOfl, and surrounded by tanks of d^^ 
water* haa an air of comturt about it which is rarely met with 
in the adjoiniog oouotry. The housw have small vegetable 
gftrdens attached to thern^ aad they are encirdod by a wide 
expanse of xisso fields under dose tillage. Near the tillage will 
be found a spaniona xaftogo grove, in the shade of which ft barer 
may be held ; and here and there throughout the cultivated area 
are tanls used for irrigation, from the hauts of which thera 
rise olumpa of palm treaa. On the akirta of the village or is 
well-irrigated pat dies of land further afiold are plots of sugarcanOi 
in which some worlt is always in progress—ohanneb outt new 
ground taken in, new wells dug* levels made more accurate, eto. 
Close by is the a reservoir from which tho tillage obtains 

its drinking water* and this is invariahly consecrated or manned 
to a god. 

In tho tillage itself the eye ie struck by the neatness of the 
houses in small compounds encloaed by bamboo fencesk They 
have mud walla and vcrandaliB, are generally thatched with 
straw* and are approached by flights of stepc leading from the 
lanes. £ach tillago has a strAngers^ rest-honaa or der^^har 
erected and maintained by the villagers* which serves as a rfeat* 
house for postmen* polioemen and travelleiB* as a place of deten¬ 
tion for offenders till the police are called* as the headqnartm 
of the f by night* and as a c^tmmoa meotixtg-plaoe by 

day* Another centre for the village gc^ps ia the 
generally a platform below ft tree* where the people meet in the 
afternoon or evening. Here they talk for an hour or two before 
they go to their fields in the afternoon* and hare again they meet 
in the evening to disooss the village affairs. The principal 
temples are saored te Mahideva or JagannUth* and in the centre 
ol the tank containing the tillage drinking water will be seen a 
small oolumn with a pigeon-hole or two, which is sacred to the 
tillage deity. In some unused lane may be espied the JaganuMl) 
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car^ whioh ib kept there from one E^tlA Jdtrd till aootheTf 
when it 10 oTOrliauled by the oarpeuter and decorated by the 
pioua peasants. Meat Tillages too coniaia a a email 

open ^ed in which the is recited^ ThU is inTariahly 

done during epidemioe of cholera and stujIipQ£^ when the ?illageia 
aasemble m thiee or four parties, %ht fir&a, and sing the 6 hdffaiHil 
roond them. 

A few isolated houses at some distance from the village mark 
the 6&niifipar$ or settlement of the tmcleau GandEs. The G&nda 
is ordinarily a weaver^ *hut ekaa out hia UTing by petty thefta. 
Dead cattle are hie perquisite^ and he is also the vdltge hiunoorist 
and musfrisn in great demiaad at marriages and dauc^es, SpeoiaL 
measures haTO to he taken to prevent the GEudEs making thieving 
expeditions. Until recently it was the practice to sound a drum 
at night and ted^o their lOlUcall^ so as to make sure that they 
were not out on aut4 mids^ They are, in fact, a thief eaata^ 
and this is most probably the reason why there are m each tillage 
two watchmen, one a msn of higher caste, who perfemia many of 
the Aidicdr^B duties, and the other a QindE eAdukhldr^ who fr by 
way of being a pl^g<B for the good behaviour of his fellow 
GEndas, 

In most TiliEiges there is a considerable aboriginal element, 
iudiuling the stolid Gond^ the merry Kol and the light-hearted, 
light-fingered GandA; but UriyEs predominate. A distmguishuig 
tnit in the personal appearanee of the Oriyas is the ohiny look 
of the skin due to the use of oU, whidi Issuppoeed to be a proven^ 
live against malaria. The women rub themselves witti powdered 
turmeric, which gives the akin a lighter colour. The Oriyas ore a 
ekanly people, bathing at least onoe every d^y and tliree or four 
times daily in the hot weather^ When they bathe, they do so 
clothes and all, and return home with their dripping garments 
clinging to their bodies; the idea being that it m improper to put 
on a new doth nntil they have batbei They also believe that 
to eat before Immersion in water renders thorn impure, and ocnis&^ 
qucntly the hrst bath la taken before the morning meal. Moil of 
them shave the foro^part of the head up to the mown, but not 
the back of the head^ Their clothes ore scanty, the well-to-do 
wearing a dhoti and ehddary while the poorer dosses are content 
with a d/ioti only. The food of the former consist of rice, ish, 
vegetables and various pulses^ but lately wheaten cakes have been 
added. 

The ordinary OriyA cultivator subsists on ^i or a 

fluid mixture of boiled rice and water; the dec is pounded by 
hand so that it may dissolve in water^ and the mixture is left 
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sUudmg dmiog the nigM and drank i»ld in the morning. In 
the hot weather they driak water in which rioa been boiled, 
and not plain water. They will not drink well water* as it la 
eonflidered iiseleflft for jJiUdl ; and though many walla have b^n 
dug for their benefit, they are as a mle not for drinking 

pTirpoaes* Shoes are nirely worn* both beoanse the soil is so sandy 
PS to render their use unDeoessary* and also be^nso shoes are 
tabooed in the rioo fields. Nearly eveiy man carrt^ a cheroot of 
tobacco tolled in n *d/ leaf, wlnoh is tuokoil under his dhoti at his 
waist or at the haok of Ids ear^ One or two are oettain to hara 
a straw plait amonldering gently; and great is their delight if 
a visitor gives them a box of matehae. 

The aeknowlodgod leader of tho vdlago ooTnmunity la the 
gaoniid or headman* who ie generally a KnUa^ or Uttal Brahman* 
He is. proprietor only of bis home-farin, bnt aa thia obumIj 
comprises tho best land in the village and is ^held free'’ of 
mvenne in mtnra for his seriioes, the is, in wealth and 

statue, nooriy the ei^aal of a Ml village proprietor* The exoontive 
ooiinoLL is tho paftofi oonflisting of eoiue of the leading ten^t^ 
who attend to detaile of village management* such cb the difitn- 

bution of winter from tanks. Their deoisiona command respoot, 
there are rarely any complaints of selhshnfiSS on their psiit. 
The iiBual villaga servants are the mgi or ^village aoeoantant, 
or potter, tohdr or hlaofeamith, narihd or herdsman and 
water-carrier, ytatfddn or barber, and or waehotmaii. They 
gooerally have eorvice holdiiigs* with tho exception of tha negi^t 
the nnniber of whose holdings is now smalL The wryi* it m^y bo 
explained* was formerly a Mnd of general assistant to the 
but his place in tha village has been taken by tho since the 

]>ud Record staff was orgaaised- The othera oro to bo found in 
moat ol tha larger and older villages. By anient oELstom the 
nanM is the water-carrier who serves the camps of Govemment 
officers* while the ktmhdr provides pots for strangcrsp and receives 
as ft pecqnirite any straw used in the camps of offiemlft. 

A noticeable feature of rural life in Sombalpur ia that the 
jhdnkar or village priest Is a nniversal and leoognized Tillsge 
servant of fairly high status, It is his office to saorffioe a fowl 
Of goatt in caso of illness or disaator, to the mahgnant deity 
which haunts the Ldndh^ lonaty hill or wddo-spiBCMlijig tree. TJndor 
seme such tree will be seen a small trident painted rod, and 
probably close by a heap of past offerings now broken up and 
decayed. This h the shrine of Quo jhdnhar^ whose ancestors have 
from time immemorial been enlnisted with the duly of keeping 
the village deity from molesting the village. Bhould the 
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cfepre^&ticnB cf a tig^ Pali an officer to tho Tillagei tiie /Ailijlar 
will be foimd hovering near waiting to bo iatorriewod [ to nmet 
bo told to do pw/ff to the doily and promi^od a goat if the tigor ib 
HU od* TVlieo this haa been done, the people will heat with 
pleasure, and n good beat h thus eooiired -for the price of s goat. ^ 

TiLe/i&^fJ 1 J^ 4 ^^ 15 nearly always a member of one of the abori¬ 
ginal tribeei and bis busine^ ia to condnct tho worship of the 
local deities of the acil* oropflj lorcsia and hills. He generally 
has a Bnbetanli&l bolding, rent-free, containing aome of the best 
land in the vill^e. He gets a basket of grain from each tenant 
after thTtshing is over^ end the heads of all the goats saorifioed 
to the village deity. It is said lecally that the jhit?kmr is looked 
on fts the desoendant of tha fomader of the riUnge, and as the 
repreaentative of its old omiera, who were onated by the Hindus* 

He worships on their behalf the intligenoui deities, with whom 
ho naturally possesses a more intimato acquaintance than later 
frumigTants. The geds of the latter cannot be relied ou to 
escercise n snfEoient control over tha works of nature in the 
foreign land to which they have been imported^ or to enEure that 
the earth will JCgnlarly bring forflj its fmit in season. 

Another pecixliar fcatoie of village life tn Sambalpur is the f™ 
inatitntion of free labour, which 1$ described by Mr. Pewnr as 
fellowH, ® ■ The eontinnad eisistenoe of the instilntion of free Inbonr 
is duo to the fact that profltahlo rioa cnltivalion on a large scale 
is impoisible, unless the growor can at the critical seasons of 
seed-tiroe and harvest command a large supply of labour. One 
day^e delay In sowings due to lack of hands, may reenlt in a 
week's delay, owing to imstiitable weather conditions, and that 
in tnm may delay later operations and lesnlt in a partial or 
total loss of the crop if^ as freq^nently happens, the later rain 
fails. Fc^ a large farm, such as is neecssaiy to the stains of a 
many regular farm servanta are kept, whO| In the seven 
months of the year when rice is not in the groimdi do the pro- 
paiatoj^ plonghing and manuring, and w'ork in the csne-fieli 
But to keep on yearly hire a sufficient number tsf men to sow 
promptly ell th* rice land would be to lose a very large part of 
the present prohts, becauso most of those men would have to be 
paid a year's wages for » mouth's work On the other hand, 
there arc in the Samhalpur viHnges very few labourers who 4o 
not themselvee hold land, and those who do cannot be tempted 
by high wages at the sowing season. At tha last census the groat 
majority of agricultural day-lahonrers were found to be women, 
and these oannot work the plough. The result of this impQw is 
the oustom by which each jyot in a village providee a ploughman 
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mi ft joke of oxen for tivo dap st sowing time ftad ft dckltiftaft 
for two dap at harvoftt time to help the with his farm. 

It has been the official haUt to consider this onstom objectionable. 
But it is in fact &ee lAhoor^ not loroed labotitp and oonoipanda 
with friendly onstoma which to this day are in t^ogtte among 
farmem in England and Bcotknd/' 

An]Qi«* Dances are a fsTonrite amix^tneni, and one may frequently 

^^^“^wifnees at night a n^lck by tho Tillage partyp the Him Lilfi or 
Krishna LilA ndcA bring ft great faTOtmte. The oreheatia aa 
often as not inoludea the gaontiS himseli^ who organlssos the whole 
entertainment. ^Vherover Koia are fonndj the Tillage h enlivened 
by their quaint hut intricate circular dances, men and women 
arm in arm keepiug good lime throughout^ Numeroua festit‘&1f 
ftie ohseired in the year, of which a few may be mentioned here^ 
Before mowing eonmienccst ™ every tenant 

takes a little paddy-seed and miib^ a new thoog and ropoi a new 
plough (if he can afford and put# on a new cloth* Then 
he yokes his osen, puts three handfulB of rice in front of tho yoke 
of the ploughj and sprinkles seme milk and Termilion^ He gives 
ft handful o£ the seed to each bullook^ and facing throws 
seven handfuls hroadcastK Then ho ploughs his land and rriunis 
home; on this day he eats no vegctablea or tnrmerio. After the 
ceremony is performed, sowing may go on without interruption* 
Before transplantation, a ceremony called Kddo takes 

place on SrShan Amawasya, the 15th day of the dark half 
of the month of Sraban (July-August), Un this oooaaion a goat^ 
or it may be two goats, purchase by the subscriptions of the 
villagers is oherod to the village deity. Before it is killed, the 
goat is washed^ and ih^ Jkd^kar oolieota from every ryot a little 
fice and a little paddy or fri, i.f,, a mixtiire of flour or ground 
lice with water or milk. These hnmble offerings he tabes to the 
abrme, where he makes three little heaps of them. Tho gcwt la 
then brought up, in order that it may eat some of the rice. If it 
refuses to do so* it is not ^laughter^ ; but if it does, it is killed, 
and some of its blood is sprinkled on the rice. Until this cere¬ 
mony has been porformetl, tho viUagers cannot transplant rice 
after taHng their midday meal ; if a man wants to do so, he 
mtist not eat in the middle of the day* 

On £Srhban Fumimi^ i\i,, the fnli moon day of Sriban, 
each man tlm ft i-tf AAi (or band) round some rice stalks, and round 
the horns of his bullocks, bis ptoi;£gh, his agricultural iiuple- 
mentft, and the furniture of the houae. In Sonpur they make 
a heap of earth suiroundod by 7 pegs, with a rope of straw wound 
round them* A post is erected, and every one trie® to jump oa 
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high w can OTer tto moTuid and the post. On thi* day all ths 
boys walk about oa etilta* the idea hoing that the crops will grow 
m high as the sHltfi. The latter ore thrown into the riyer at the 
P(?Aa fofltiTal, w'hich takes place on AmS w^k day m tiie month 
of Bhidra, on the Itth day of the dark half of the month. 
To celebrate the feetival^ the villngera make imegee of oowe and 
hoEsea^ take seyen pots^ make sOTen kioda of cakes^ and o-ffer them 
to the godft. Afterwards, the Tillage boys drag ab<mt models of 
horses and carta, and play with them. 

The A^udkm fcsstltal is ohserrod in the second fortnight of 
Bhsdia (Aiigimt’-Sopteinbor) on a day fised by the astrologera. 
Cakes are made and offered, and a little new Ti<iO. tnked with 
milkT is eaten, Tlie/^^fnl^/ir prorides the rioop lor he rcaerres one 
plot in which to sow early rice^ eo that it will bo ripe by this time. 
The vdlagOTs go to SamUl^s temple, where they present n coo^ 
nat, and also offer rice to Devh 'I'ho lowest castes ‘worship their 
honsohold gods and do not join in the tillable worship. 

Among aboriginal cast^p the hoys and girls go oat to rha 
jangle on the cToaiag of the llth day oE Bhidra and cut a 
branch of a tanm or eat tree, o? fell a yoong Papliug. This they 
set np in tbo Tillage, where it is womhipped* the villsgen drink¬ 
ing and dancing round it all night. Thoy pour liqnor oyct it, end 
make offerings of rice and swoettnosls ; a fowd is also killed, and 
the blood offered to the hmneh. In the nioming the hraneh is 
taken away in ptocefision and thrown into the Tillage tank or the 
nearest stream. Songs are sung, drums are beaton, and the 
young people danoo Tigorously while coining and going with the 
branch. This is called the Kartan or KpU Itadam featiTol, the 
story being that the goddess Korma^T^til onoe appeared to a man 
and promised that she would to present wheneTor a branch of the 
liff/ tree was broken. A special feature of the fcstlTal is a long 
song yimying for rain. 

In tho bright fortnight cE BhAdra, after the K^rma dance is 
OTOT, the Binjh Sis have a foatiTal caBod the SihJ danoo. \oiing 
girls go about from village to Tillage singing and dancing, oowm* 
panied by dniTnniers and Glondil moaicians* They are entertained 
in each Tillage that thoy visit, and are lodged oomforlably for the 
night. Next moral og thoy dancj for 5 or 0 hours* and then 
proceed to another village, dandng, sinpng and beating drume 

also osllcd Guadik^fia^ is a fcsUval obflcrred on 
the full moon day of the month of PhAlgun pebraary^March). 
On tills day the people eat, for the hret time m tho year, new 
gram, the fruit of the mango, and, among the lower cksa^ the 
flower of the nwiAad (iwAai) tree and just as new rice is 
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«ten on tlie day later in tbe year. They are eaten 

by the male icembeie and childrea of the family flitting together 
with their faoce towards the enat. The same artidea are also 
offered, with cakee and a ipeeial kind of Bweetmeat, called 
9 iik^frpaiu to the family deity and the village deity. Oa thi* 
occaflioD the Goads go to Gichimorap offer a mixture of fruita 
(jfuitdf} to Burn Deo^ dance and drink Uqnor, Thifl ia an 
offering of the first fndte of the year and takes plane at the Bame 
time afi the Soil. 

Another enrione Wiral ifl that of a flubHoasta of the Savarla, 
called P6tn&r Savari or Fatanrii Savari, who go about dancing 
and oharming eoakefl. Ever;>^ third year they meet at Bandba 
near KbamundiL, 8 miles from Bargarh, and etay there a month. 
Anyone who has committed an oQenoe during the last three 
3 'caifi ifl fined^ and the proceeds are spent on providing liquor for 
the Bsaemblcd Savar&B. The method of ordeal is to flomc 
eow-dung with boiling wnteri and the mam who is on trial has to 
plunge Ills hand into it. If his hand is burnt, he is guilty; hut 
usually the water is not boiling. 

The Bath Jdtm festival takes place on the 2iid day of the 
light part of the month ef Aslrh (dune^July). Thifl is an 
important festival in this district* and is a copy of the festival as 
obfierved in Purl. In the town of Samhalpor, and in villagea 
where there are temples of JagauMthp or of Jagana&th, Bala- 
hhadm and GubhadrA, ears are prepared for the f>^tival, and on 
the Bath Jdlrtt day the Images of the deities sre eeated on them. 
The cars are then dragged to the extremity of the town or village 
with music and danemg, and are there turned towards the south. 
This, it is said, is dene so that Blbhlshan, king of lAnka 
(Ceylon) may see the images^ lor when Bltnchaudiaj after 
killing H&vana and iostalliag hU brother Bihhishan os king of 
Lanka, returned to hifl own kingdomp he promised Eibhlabaa 
that be would be granted a glimpse of hie person on this one day 
in the year. The people weisj new clothes and eat rich food^ aad 
altogether it is a day of general festivity. The paaeants of 
villages, where there are no temples of dagannatb and no cam* 
go to the nearest village where the festival is observed and join 
in it there. The cam are dragged back eight days aiterwe^s^ 
thifl festival being called the Bahtda Rath J4trd. 

The Datahord festival is observed in the month of Aawin 
(SoptemW-October}, oommeneiDg on the first day of the light 
part of the month and oontmuing up to the loth day. The 
goddea Durgi is 'worshipped^ and goatei end rarely bafieloei, 
ere lamfieed to her. Ob the eighth dey womea and girls who 
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liAT* brothers woiship Doigit (jirfio^ the whole and proying 
for the prosperity o( their hrothers. This dey ie coiled the 5Arfi- 
jhmlis day. On the tenth day, when the worship of Dnrgi 
concludes, people of the town go to the temple of Saittl&i, and jl 
is slso coatomary to pay Tisita to elderly persona. In the xamin* 
diria the ffaoniidt and tkikAd^i pay to their respeotire Esmlndiis 
a cnatomaiy cess called Dam/iarS dfkhd, oonsisHng of money, 
goaU, ffhi, eto. 

Taa Pumimft, the full moon day of the month of Pna 
{Ceoemher-January), ia a day of joy and cheerfulneaB among the 
cnltirating cTasees, hecanso the year^a agiiooliural work is 
praotioatly over. On this day field labonrers employed foe the 
year are discharged | grain adranoes made to cnltiTatom ate 
repayable; and Brihnums pat on a now aaored thread. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SjiMBALruK has long hfkd &n imenviabLe fepntatdpE for 
an]ie&lt1imes&. As eftrly fis 1766 wa find it stjited "by Mi'. Motte^ 
in tha first published aocouiit of the difihiot^ that the air was 
** yery nnwholeflame owing to the great TiciBffltndee of heat nnd 
coldj^* that the inhahitajita were ffabject to ihotimetiami, and that 
eraiy man iii his escort was affecftod by violf^nt favors-* Snb- 
Beqneiit accoonta aro not leai unliLVoiiraHOi Not to multiply 
instances, a dcecription of the country in 1S41 says Gstegorically 
that tho climate of Samhalpur i$ very pestiferous; indeed^ so 
great is its nnhaalUdnaea that it has proved the grave of almost 
ovary European officer who has been stationed thero.'^t It can¬ 
not be said, however* that the mortuary rotuma bear out these 
statements, for the death-rate reported is lower than in most 
Bengal districts, averaging only 20-72 per miUe in the four yoare 
1901—04, while it was 24'04 per miliein iPflG aud 24'S5 in 1907 
It appears^ indeodt that the district bus been maligned imd that 
it does not compare nnfavourably with other districts of BengaL 

Tho system of icporting vital statistics is the Bsme as that 
adopted lU tho Central Provinoos, in which tho district was till 
reoeutly iacluded, and is diScrent from that ptevailing in BeugaU 
In rural areas ibe duly of reparting births and ddSitlia dovolvoe 
on tho headmen of villages and village watchmen. Tho village 
watchman is supplied with & printed book in which entries of 
births and deaths are made as they occur by the headman, or, 
if he cannot rend or writsi by a fX^tnedri or schoolmaatarp At 
prescribed intervals, nsnally oaoo a week, the rillago watchman 
takea his book to the polioe post to which his villago is attached, 
and the entries are copied out into his vital fitatistics register 
by the polioe mukirnr^ who initials each entry in the books. 
The register is checked by tbo Superintendent cf Vaccination* 
and any mistakefl or omisaioofl are corrected. Copios of the 
totals entered in the regiater aro forwarded monthly to the 

* KarratiT^ of a Jagtni^ to Dfktiioiid HtDfktl SosabbtiipOHri akial^e Aaiioal 
BAgktflT, 1799. 

t BuDgil mi Agn Owtt«r (IMI), Val il, 2^ 
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Ciwil Snrgeotfc^s office at tenaqiiajrt™, where the aistriet reiurefl 
ftTB toade up. In mmiidpal towns the dn^ of Teporting birthe 
and deaths rests with the nesi^ male relatiTe (above the age 
of 16 jears) of the penon bom or deoeasedp and breach of this ntla 
is po^shabla with fine, which may amount to Rs, &0. Heporta 
am made to, and Tital statistics maintamod by, the polioe as 
in roial areas, and are chedEed by the mnnidpal Taooinator- 

Aooording to the retoms thus prap&redt the highest birth-rate 
riaoo 1891 haji been 5518 per mUle in 1899 and the lowe^ 
3016 per millo in 190 h The highest death rate -recorded ia 
108de per mille in 1900, the abnormal mortality being dne to 
a terrible epidemio of cholera, and to the weakliness of the crowds 
of wanderers who catne into the diBhiet^^ during the famine of 
that yeWi from the flnrronndiiig Statess and distrieta. The neat 
year wi^neafled. the lowest death-rate yet recorded in the diatsfict, 
ns., 19-56 per mlUe. A enrions feature of the retoma ie the 
differanee between the birth-rate and death-rate in the and 

aamlndarist aa illnatrated in the following stutemeoi showing 
the births and deaths per mille; — 


Ymt, 

1 

— — 

nirllUf 

Offllikf. 

1 
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Tpmindlrii, 
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1000 

1C0l«C4 {KTFn^} 

\ S7-83 

4^-40 

£1-04 

I'y'KS . 

' lU-77 
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According to the relnms eubmittod year by year, the greateat Pnisciria 
mortality is caused by fever, which in 1907 gave a doftth-'Tate of *^^”***"** 
9-97 per miUe out of the total deatb-rata of 24 '*j 5 per mille. The 
foUowing aocoimt of the types of fever prevaleiit has been con¬ 
tributed by Captain F* H, Watling, looontly Civil Snrgoon 
of Saanhalptir^—*' The majority of cases of fever in the district 
are of the well known malarial types, and are eaneed by benign 
tertian, malignant tertian, and, very rarely, quartan fa vet paia-' 
sitae. The graver forma, via.;, those cru^ by the malignant 
tertian parasite, prevail during the lattci half of the monsoon and 
still more after it, during Septetaher, October and November, 
and to a much leas extent from December to the end of March, 

The period, April to July, ia almoet free from this type of 
foven The milder fornL<, vfr., those caused by the so-called 
benign tertian, ocour ihronghotit the year, but like the malignaiit 
types are meet prevalent daring and after the monsoon period^ 
during the eaven months from Angnst to March. 
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“ Afl the rtsnlt <rf theec rtinsfantly preToiUng Boabrifi! fereii, 
one weald eatpect a Teiy high spleen rate among children, hat 
this is not the case heieT The highest spleen rate I haTO seen 
among school children in the distnot was 11 per eent> at. Balhee* 
pur, a few miles from headquarters, and a notoriously insanitary 
place. 1 should say the average for the whole dMriet is about 
d per cent.; these figures are for the period NoTamber to April 
{when the Civil Surgeon goes on tour). There is praotiMlly no 
eale of quinine in the district. Ae regards other oomplicatlona, the 
liver » often affected, there being a varying amount oE tenderness 
and hypoisemia. The other organs are unaffected. 'Dnring the 
latter half oE May and Juno a iew cases of malarial fever of 
a hypeipyresdal typo, with marked cerebral symptoms, occur. 
These cases are mostly fatal and are very like cases of heat-rfrote. 

“ 'I’here is one fever of special inteieet, which occurs in the 
(especially after au unusually hot summer) ^ and is 
locally known as motyhifOt It usually provjuls in small epidemics, 
attacks eilher sox, and mostly young adults or cider children. 
Its mode of onset, oouiue and termination are exactly like Ij-phoid 
fever; and the temperatuie follows a typical typhoid fever couiso. 
The points of difference are (!) aheenca of diarrhoea in slniost 
every case ; (2) the eruption appears from the fourth to aghth 
day {earlier than that of typhoid) on the ohost, sides of nook and 
face, and thou spreads over the rest of the body. It is popular 
and exactly reeemblos that of measles, except that it is more 
discrete and moro distinct to sight and touch. The eruption 
continues for 3 weeks or ae long as the fever lasts. The mortuhty 
is about 8 to 10 per cent, Uuiniae hsa no effect on this fever. 
The notes on thia fever have kindly been given hy HMpItal 
Assistant Ganeeh Pmshad, who wes twenty years in the district. 
I have seen no cases myself, but to my mind the cUnieal picture 
ao dosely resemhlea typhoid fever, that I would be ohu^ of 
eleasing it otherwise without definite agglutination testa. 

The other fevera axe few end unimportant, I saw one case 
of relapsing fever in a pilgrim retniuing from Puit, Occasionally 
when on tour 1 have come across oases of enormously enlarged 
spleens in aubjeots who are markedly anemic and ea^eotio; 
and it is quite poedble these were casee of the cachectic fever 
described hy Major L. Hogeiu. No spleen punctures were made." 

Among other common diseases may be mentioned dysentery 
and diarrhoea, respiratory diseases, skin diseasee, rheumatic 
affections of a ehronic type, and diseases of the eye. Dj'sentejy 
and diarrhoea are unusually frequent »nd fatal, the death-rate 
in 1007 being 2-81 per miUe. The prevalence of these end 
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other bowel oompUmts Bhcrald piobfcbly be .Jf 

impure wuwe of drinHag water-BUppl^, fof m tbia dutnrt tba 
people almost invariably drink tank water, which m tba not 
'weathor months beeomM polluted, turgid and impur^ 
torjr difleaaw are aUo reaponaible for a greater mortality 
in other districta of Bengal, the death-rate in the eame year 
being I ■33 per miUe. Epidemit* of oboleia formetdy wm- 
mon, bteating out nearly every bot season o™g to ^e train 
of pUgrimsontbelrmamhto and from the 
nfith at Pnil. Sinoe the pilgrim tratfie has been diverted to 
railway, such epidemics are neither so frequent nor so y- 
Spleen ia common in the jungly districts, where the water 
impregnated with decaying vegetable matter. Syp^ u preva¬ 
lent, oooaidonally very bad forms are met mth, 
prebably due to the lack of proper treatment. lafirmities, 

L blindness, leprosy, ieaf-mutism and insanity, are eomparntively 
lare. It Is reported that leprosy appears nmre common 

*nnfh ftf tKfi SambalpuT-BMpiir roftd tnaa flortti oi it* 

.. rni 7 iilatod bv the Central Province* Vitttoi 
Tillage sanitation la rogulatoa ny s*vit*- 

Tillago Sanitation Act and the iluka^ldom Rules, which are a 

legacy of the adminislraliou of the Central Prov^o^ It may 

be^ eLluincd tiat in the Central Provinces l^d 

Act, ISSl (amended by Act XYI of “ provided 

that the mafiaMittt or hoadman of the vdl^e h<te, amo^ 

his other duties, “subject to any ^2, 

Commireioaer, to keep bis village in good eanitary 
This enables the Goyerninent or its offieere to catise ^ ^ 

taken in any small village in respect of any flagrent 
of janitaiy Finiiplfis.' It is the headman who la resiionaibl^ 
and who mi^t take action midor the law. There are howev^ 
many vUlages which ore loo large for the sanitation to be left 

tha Ceatr&l Provinces MixmeijHil Act of 1889, , 

Bengal ilnnicipal Act of provides for largo towim. They 

reqil^ syetonSic administration, involving a htdo ^tioaj 
Jd at Iho same time the elaborate ma^nery of tho Mt^cipa 
Act is unsuitable. For' such vUlages the VilUgc banitaticn Act 

(2U of 1903) was passed. * - 4 . . 

Th, prii<nr«l P»vi«o« of tlis Art M. IW It J»y J* 
ortooded W .«y imomtoiy vaUge ft” 

mhobitod boo«. (Kctio. 2); Hal tio otomirtraboo of ft. Art 
sbidl b« Mmniittsd to a vill.«e (»im.tog of ' 

*,iandn!p«»!ttlaliVMOt tbo 

(sectiou 3 ); that for thU purpoee funds shall be pbo&d at their 
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dispoial (Beotions 4 and 5), wliiijli may inolads Aa aiaeaamAnt 
on hodJOfl and landj wid a Uvy of liwn&a fee« on waighmem or 
meafiueers of goods heonght for sale^ of toll* on oarta^ pack* 
AmmalB and potters bringing Buoh gooda, of marfeot daea, Lf.t 
rents from temporary dealers, and of fees on the Toltmtary regis¬ 
tration of cattle sales. The broach of the pfOTieions of the Act 
is punishable by fine [seotion 7 {3) and section fl], and prose- 
cutioae may be Instituted on the oomplaint either of the Deputy 
CoinmisBiouar or of the pttnchdtfal, or of some persons autbCN 
rized to act on beball of either. The o^^eration of the Act in 
the case of any village may be limited to simple conservanoy, or 
it may be extended to include "^the improYemenf of tho water* 
Ripply or of the village roada, or any other work o£ phblie 
ntiUty.” Brieflyi the Act authorbses the creation of a amnll 
fond to be e^epended on eaoitation in important vilkgesj whioh 
are not sufficiently Inrge to be mado miiiiicipal towne. The 
arrangements arc in the hands of a small conunittee of the 
remdents, and simple mlos for the disposal of sewage, the pro¬ 
tection of the water-supply, and the preservation of deanlmess 
in Ujo vilkige generally, are enforced. This Act la in force in 
Bargarh and JhnrsagurS. 

The Boles, which have been mtrodneed in Bnipali 

and Fadampor, provide for a honao-tas; and rate on rente, bnt do 
not provide for the appointment of a oommittce. Under these 
rules tho headman is responsible for the enforcement of certain 
elementary sanitary prooantions, and tho villages under tbem 
are inspeieted by officers on tour to see that thoy are observed* 
It should be added that the mukftddam is responsible for 
the sanitation of every village, bnt has been empowored to 
maintain a spedal ostablishmciit only in the two plaoos men* 
tionod* The sanitary roquirements are tho ^me in cither ooso, 
and both mukadiiarm and ryots may bo pnnishod for their 
neglect. 

Yapodnation is ootcpulsoiy only in the mimbipol area of 
Sambalpur, but ie earned on by itinerant paid vaocinators in tho 
interior. Though regarded by certain sootiona of the community 
with some dklike, it cannot be said that there is any gonoral 
antipathy to the operation- Speaking generally, there ie no objec¬ 
tion to the primaty vaednation of children, hut the paopl®, aa a 
rule, look upon revaodnation with avoralon. Tho numbar of 
persons succesafuUy vaodnated io 1907-08 was 36,400, represents 
ing 43'37 per mille of tho population, and it is noticeable that of 
these no Ices than 11942 were coseg of revaodnation. In the same 
yoar protection was afforded to aa many as 925 per thousand of 
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and no ollior BongBl dlstrirt axoapt Rinolii hod mich o 
good roeoid« 

Inocatetion for anuiU-poi was formerly praetiwd,bat hfifl now 
duappanred. How oommon it UFdd to bo msy bo gathered from 
the following aooount in a Report on the Medical Topography 
of the South-Western Political Districts by Mr, J. Sbofrt, 
AaaiBtant Sargaon, 1855" Swall-pos debates whole villagw. 
and hence small-pos inoculation .is p^aetiae^^, and ie the chief 
source of contagion, from whence the disMse propagates itself Ear 
and wide. It is practised hy tiwadam, who make it their means 
of livelihood. The piaoKoe is oompulsoiy, that a memW of a 
family is bound to follow in the same occupation as his pre^ 
ceasora for the maintenance of himself and family- Vaceination 
is not known, nay, more ooneeUy speaking, has never been heard 
of in theee parts. I’rom peraonal interview with ticendara, they 
as well as the people, on its being eiplained to them, had no 
objection to vaccination being substituted for inoculation. The 
people dread the present practice, yet, the evil being a necessary 
one, they are obliged to rasort to it." 

Charitable diepensariea have been established at Sambalpar, Mibicsl 
B argarh, Jhamagnri and Podnmpur in the Borisimbar aamin- * 

Oari- There is also a leper ssylim at Sambalpui maintained by 
private subBcriptions and from thereat of a bungalow left for 
the purpose by Mr. Goodndge. Partioalars of the workmg 
of the charitable dispensaries may be gathered from the following 
wbiob gives the salient statist ics for 1907 
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CKAFTEH V. 

FOeESTS. 

RtinTisTiiK rwerred foiMta of Sambalpur exteod ovor 396 sqiuio 
*°*”^** milei, and uo situated on tbo Bftrspoli&r billa ia tbo north of 
th« Bargnrh subdmuon and on tha Tang«t in iho oaat and 
aouth of the Sarahalpur euhdiTOion. There are two types of 
forest, one conaistiiig of {8Aorta robttita) intersper^ with 

t«TnWuMi snd other trees, and the other being mixed foreat 
ofhamhooaand iuierior spoeiM. S4l forest, which thriTes best 
on we11-diai]Kd dopoB of sandy loam, occupie* all the hills 
and v»lle 3 B of the Sambalpur range and the principal Tialleyi 
of the Baiapahar range, with an aggregate area of aboot 
238 equate miles. The mixed forest is situated oo the 
dry rooky hilla of the B&rapah&i rooge, where tdl will not 
grow, and coTeie 135 ^iiare milea For administrative puj.> 
po Befl the forests are divided into 3 ranges and 43 blocks. 
Ten of these blocks are situated in the Bargarh suhdIvisioiD, 
where dgbt of them form the B&rapahar range; and the 
Sambalpni snbdivuion contains 33 blocks, whiiid 4 with the 
remaining two blocks in the Bargarh subdiviaion, make up 
tbe Sambalpur range. The area of the two ranges u 313 
aod 133 square Tnilna respeodvelyr The B&rapahar foreat ia 
eorapoeed of a large, oompoct group of blocks to the west 
of the Mahanitdi river, while the Sambalpur range ineludea 
a n*' of detached blocks of Tarioos sires, which for the 
nioet f^rt occupy billy, or more or leas broken groimd to 
tbe east of that river. 

Hlitarjof For^ oonaervancy appears to liave been neglected during 
ccDMf. early years of British administration in tbia distriot. In 

igQQ the Bettlemcnt Commiadoner raised the question of the 
advisability of Government aetling aside and conserving 
waste to which ncith^ private peraons nor village oom- 

munitlea cotdd lay claim. The selection of such lands was 
Gnally carried oat in the oonrae of the rettlement opemfioss 
betaeen 1872 and 1876, and is doaoribed by the Settlement 

Hi# icecHikt of tiK WifTid foretti U tHillkly B rvprAduellQD «f « not# 
kLttdIj GOBLHlfiitvd bjf Ut. A- Le CoiiMriktaf af BtD|4ls 
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OJfiw as foUowfl:—“As the tillages in the (the term 

aised for villages hdJ irdm Oovernnient hy viUa^rfl 

heodmf^n) were toiijg inspecteiJ preparatory to aasefiarueiiti the 
oppi>rtxiJiIty waa taken of estamiuiiig Iiillt waste and foreiit- 
fovered traets. In doing BOt the wants atid requirements of 
the people In the iieighhoiirhcwHl were fully taken into eoiini- 
deration- The 0 ]>eratioa of exeliidiug waste lamls was neoes* 
stirily eonAned to hill find inng]| tmote, which had notori¬ 
ously been is the anlaal ifoms^ion of no individual or commu-^ 
nityt which had hitherto in tad been common propertyp to which 
any body that liked resorted^ cut titnbcrp wood^ gf^t bamboos* 
made dnki fields and rntubf/At ^,hlll slopes sown with IndiaTi 
com, castor and cucumbers}h and* in f>ict, helped themaelvca to 
anything tlie_y wanted^ without let or hindranoe from any one* 

In ench tra<da it “was that the rights c£ the State were [kSBert;e«L 
The selected tracts s^ere deroarcatod separately from village 
areas, mul were declared to he the property of Governmant/^ 

The forest* w^rc notified as reserved tmder the Foreaf 

Act in 1&7S, a revised notification being issued in 1S97* 

la selcoling them many Govf rnnienl waste lands,, mostly 
woode^h were evcliided and allowed to form part of the ^ttouiidhi 
villageand the large forests in the zam^ndoris, the owucre 
or ocenpauta of which could claim the owncr>5hip of waste lands^ 
were not affected. The principal objects of rceervation appear 
to have boon the presorvation of the sonrfjcs from which the 
inhabitants of the district derive a supply of forest produce* 
and the seourlng of the indirect ad vantages which are generally 
. believed to rretilt from forest protection-, each as an incroafed 
and wolbdistribnted rainEall* the eafety oF alopaa^ and the 
preservation of sonreos of water-supply* 

Until 1887^ when a Forest Officer wa*i appointed* the reserve* Ccraumtii. 
were managed hy the revenue officials with tho help of a very 
small staff of sabordiaates; and inhabitants of the district were lyirtBin,^ 
allowed to out and collect produce in them, and to graze their 
cattle ns much as they liked, on payment of a fee of four annas a 
year on each plough or roof* The latter ia knowo as a commutar* 
tion fee* heoanae the villagers are allowed to commute for their 
annual supply of fuel and timber for homo consumption on 
payment of a Bsetl sum. The appoinlmcnt of a Forest Offioer led 
to the formation of the Samhdipur Forest Division and the 
introduction of the forest staoip system* which i* a feature of 
forest management in the Central Ptovinccfl, Under this syetem 
respectable inliabifanti of oonvenieotly situated village* are 
appointed forest heense-vetidors, They fiiipply appUoants with 

n 
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to out and remOTO Buot pnjdaoe aa the Utter may requite 
on payment at rates gpocified in an authoriBed sohedule o£ prieea; 
nnd tliey place on each license forest etanips, wliich they can. pur¬ 
chase fiom the Iroasmy, of the value of the ptoduoe ooveced by the 
license. Their remuneration eonsista of a commisaion (geuf^rally 
one anna in the rnpoo) on the amount Bpeut by them on puichns- 
ing stampB flora the treasury. Thiasystem, as it obliged villHgers 
to pay for e^‘ery thing they removed from the reaervea, fmi U1 
to the lesorvatieu of the more volaabU l^ds of trees, was a grout 
improvemeot on the oommutatiou system. 

A farther improvement was effected hy attempting to protect 
a port of the forest* from fire. But no attempt wa* made to 
introduce located fL-Uing* or to regulate gnuing tth when 

sanction was given to a worMog plan for the Bsrapahar and 
neighbouring forests, which form the Baiapahir range. TUIs 
working plan presoribed coppice fellings in small anas, and 
improveraeut fellinga in some other areas, hut made no*amuigo- 
moat for the mauagoraent of tbs greater part of the range; 
tfnd when it was sought to oirry out its ptovuions, it- was 
quickly diaooverod lhat the demand for poles and firewood was 
iofiafficient to jiistify them. Heneo there have been vurioua 
modifications of the plno, of which the only piaetieal effect 
Ims hooii to reslilot tho eutfipg of greou trees to areas suincieiit 
to Ripplj dematida in the tocnlitiea concemyd aad to permit of 
the subeeqiieat closure to grazing of areas so cut over. Biniilnr 
arnLugeiucnts kare also been made id parts of other forests* 

in the Satiihalpur range^ whore they appeared to be jiislitied 
by local demands; and in tliis laltor range offorts wore alao 
made, botwcon l&OO and 191)5, fo increase revenue by cutting 
into raUmiaj sleepers any krge^aked frcM wbicli could bo 
found. 

Since 1905 it lias beoa sought to introduce a better regulation 
oJ feUiugs of all descriiitions. But such efforts are greatly 
hindered by the fact tbat large numbers of tho inhabilonts of the 
distriet esn still obtain all the forest pn^^luee they leriuine from 
village lands or the Kamlndari foieats*or lire at such distances from 
the reserves that they cannot readily make ii^?e o£ the Latter* In 
fact^ bamboos ar« still tho only product o£ the reserves for w-bicli 
there can be Mtd to be a general demand. It has also been 
sought to select for special numagement aims which, wlule they 
are unlikely to have to meet a largo looal demandt appear to he 
saitablo for producing «d/ timber for osport, atid ta dose suck 
areas to gmizing as far ns fpossible. It is estimated tbat tke total 
area now avuilablo for this kind oE management is between 5 t> 
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anJ 69 Bquftre nules. At the aame tiniei the exdtuioti of goafs 
Hod aheep from the reserves has lieen iianied oat; Bre protection 
has been improved, the area under spei'ial peutedion being noAV 
JJ02 square imles (wKioh will Bhortl/ be moreofeci) ; and anango- 
menis have been made to acquire a namher of small villages 
unclosed :n the Barupahar forest, which have long been souroes 
of danger to that forest. 

The moat important tree in the reserves is sJ/ or nnf/di {Shorca F«we 
r^butfa), which is found in greater or less abundance iti most P""*®*’* 
pu'ts of tho Sambolpur range and in the loa'er parts of the 
B&mpsh&r forest. Other trees having a valaa for export are piOndi 
or iijd {PUrocarpus d/hresp/irM), which is scattered over most of 
the slopi'S and is fairly ahujjdnQt iit porta of the B^pohSr 
forest; sufi (/Jft/itfrirw i'lwoe), which has much the soma 
disttibution as pidsil, though it is rarer tliaa the lafter; and biird 
(CAIoraxfffoit StCifteHtii)^ which Is well represented on amnll 
areas scattered tbronghoot tlie forests. Besides these, there ore a 
nnmhur of inferior hinds of trees, w'hioh are used locally for house* 
building, for niahiug agrieiiUiual iinploTnenlB, nnd for fuel, r-y., 
ffrtrdri [CfeistnutbHi eollinut), tdj ot tdftdj (Tertnf»alia lomeulmay, 
ieudu {Dtoipifroi .Vtfaiicxj/hit}, teufta {LagiritiO'ntia faitijlfray 
and many others. Bamboos strirlMs) also abound 

on nearly all the slopes and ridges; and teak is found in one 
small forest near Sambalpur. 

Sdt is, os a rule, only represented by pies and sinaU trees np Ppap-,),. 
to 3 or 4 feet in girth ; and so far os the greater prt of the orea 
is concerned, it appears doubtful whether fine Ircas yielding timber 
•suitable for oxprt will ever bo grown. But in the areas, aggre¬ 
gating 50 to (SO square miles, which ate under sclent ion in the 
^mbalpur lunge for spcial management, cendilions nppar to bo 
more hjpful. Such areas genfially eontiin, hceidHrs considcnihlo 
nnmbors of promiaing young trees, np to 3 feet or rather more in 
girth, a sprinkllag of largo, often well-growm, ndl trees. The 
almost iiniveisnl rottennesa of these Irtigo trees nmy reoEonahly 
bo attributed to past burning and the system of sliifling 
euUivalion known os JMw, and to the prsistent rulting out of 
the soundest trcee before the forests wore protected. Of other 
hinds of trees all that it is uecoseaiy Id note is that, though fair¬ 
sized specimens of all spcles ore to be found herd and there, they 
ore nsually represented by miniature or ill-formed trees or ,ples. 
Generally, the incompleteness of the crop, the scarcity of large, 
wellpgiown trees, and the relative abundance of ill-formed trees 
of sn^L or moderate size, atford sbondemt evidence of the abuses 
to which the forests have till quite recently been exposed. 
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It is, however, dew that, tbciugh in njany pl-icea E^a^iI^g 
retards thdr improveroent, the forest# are slowly^ reeoioTing. 
Beedlings of most hinds of trens, espsoially oE 8lf^ in the places 
where that tree is largely repieitnlsd. nro bewming nnniej^us, 
and it is probable that in about Ji'J years nSiirly olL p-^^® of t e 
forests, excopting relatively anioU areas where the soil is very 
poor indeed, and larger aifJM wlete bamboos have become very 
dense, will be woU atoeted with young treoa of various loud#. As 
the demands of villogors increase—and they are almost cirtom 

to increase owing to the oouiitmed oshaustiou of outride s^unoes 

of supply and increased wonts—it will be comparatively easy to 
regulate foltiogs, so as to uicti thrir roriuirenicnte and provide for 
the improvement of the forests. And though it will take longt 
probftbiy 40 to £0 years, to produce any considerable quantity of 
lorgc timber for es[.(irt, a riow but steady mcreaee in. exports 
of idl, bij&, md, and poEsibly ako bb-rA, may be expected- 

In the past most of the revenue bos been derived from ealea of 
province, oapooinlly bnmlioos, at low prices, under the forest 
system, to reaidents of the district, tbniigh the sleeper works 
■drendy referred to gave some aeaistanco. In the 10 yearn 
ending In 1904-05, the avemge revenue, expenditure and 
flnTplufi tlifl SaniTsiilpur Division lis- 

Kfl. 4,170 iftar^rtiTely. In tte swbs^ueQt two years ftloeper- 
cutting wfis stopp^p but the loss of teveiiue oaus^d in this ^ ay 
T?ras more than imd^ good by iucmaiicd local sales under the 
stamp systona and by sales of the prodaco of moderate impioremeiit 
fellings in the more promising areaa of the Samhalpur range. 
The arerage lovenues esi^cnditure and surplus for these two 
years haTO bden Rs. S4,'G42, Rs, 2(J|6’22 and Rs^ ^"^902 ro^p^tiTe- 
1}^. Thoro is cTety reason to anticipate a pmdual mereasc in the 
revenue and Burplns, and the latter is ahuod: certain to attain a 
respoelable BgnA in the conrso of the nest 40 to 50^ years. Bnl 
foreet tnanagemont in the Samhnlpni district is mainly justified 
by the consideration that without it all forests would Eventually 
he destroyedj and, even if their destruction resulted in no other 
disadvantages, the eshaufition of local sapplias of forest produce 
would be E very serious blow to the presporily of the district. 

At the first sclllempnt ol the district it appears to Imvc 
been the intoution of Government;, in dealing w’ith zamindfiri 
forests^ tp allot for the use of the estate a snftieiout area of forest 
land, and to exdudo the remainder as Govcmiumt forest. 
Sobeequontlyi however, the iulention of forming sepsmte State 
re*erv^e from the zamtuditi foresta was ahandnnedf and it ^wa& 
decided that the whole forest axoa was to be left to the ^amin dir^ 
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but that iu order to loarlt the right of the State to share iu the 
produce of the forests, and to guard agaiuet the mfringemeut of 
that lightf the foresta were to be Bopaiately assessed, aud to be 
settled for periods of three years only. These ordm were, how- 
eveT, only bo far carried out in Sanibulpur as to assess a forest 
fdAe/isopaxotely from the loud rereuuo i'riio/'i. No attempt was 
made to demaroat e the forests, nor were the takfdi$ made liable to 
triennial revision. 

At the nest aettlement (1835-89) it was determined to g^ve 
more complete effect to this policy, and orders were issued laying 
dpwn that " aU axtensivo tracts ri jungle iueluded lu a zataindari 
should bo deelared to form n separate forest luah^L Tor this 
purpose it i$ not neec^ry that the liTnits of Buoh traets should he 
precisely defined, and, in scamludAris wliich have not been Burveyed, 
it will suiHce if the position and extent of eaoli forest tract bo 
desoribed by the aEseieing officer as cleorly db nifly be with refer¬ 
ence to the viUagoa which adjoin it and any prominent natural 
features. A brief description of the choraoter and capabilities of 
each forest troot should also be recortled. An efilimato should 
then be framed of the income derived by the zamUidar from the 
forest maltii of his estate, and a takoti be as^ssed on the basis of 
this estimate, having reference of ooursa to the amount of the 
forest titkoH paid at present. Speakbg generally, the share of 
the forest income taken as tnkoli should he from 40 to GO per 
cent., but the Chief Commitsionor would be propared to sanction 
oonsidemble deviations from this.’' The eoga^iBOnt for Iba 
payment of forest fakati was to couf ain a Blipulation binding the 
samiad^r to manuge in accordance with the orders of Government, 
Subsequently, the aanilndari forest mafidk, as Jormed by the 
Settlomcnt Officer, were formally declared to bo forest 
within the meaning of sootion 46 of the Ceniisl Provinoes Land 
Hovenus Act, and mles of managoment were issued under section 
124A of that Act. 

In ocoordanco with the above orders, the amount of the forest 
ineomo of the aamlndina was roughly oaisectained during the 
settlement of 1885-89, and a email assessment w'as fixed on it 
independently of the land oBsesaiueiit, It was apparently intended 
to revise triennialljr the usseBSuiont on a source of income wluHah 
promised rapid development; hnt that poHey was not carried ont, 
the talfoli flsed in 1885-89 remaiuing unaltered till the recent 
wtUemant, The prooedure now followed is to osoertam oa closely 

p^^lble the average gross Income of the forests, to deduct from 
this the ooet of tho forest estahlishtnent maintained, to treat the 
remaining net income as. assets, and to fix on it a pioprietaiy 
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^ tbi? fuU wliicili a mmiadii woiJd pay 

if ho hod no feudal status but heldi aa an ottHaary proprietor. 

The area of the zamlndilii fortat^ is ^75 oqua^ xailos, but of 
the Fixtoea sauiiaduria iu the dbtriot only nine poeso^e fon^fUs 
whjf^ yield ati annual inoomoi via.^ Boi-Sj^mbair Gboe, KolA^birat 
KoJibagii, Laira» Loiabghf Maobida, Uajpnr und liampur. 
They contain pmeticatly ihe fiaoio spedes of treea aa tho GoTcm- 
tnent resoTTtd foreata. The ^lue of the Katnindiri foresle* 
eapeoially in the BorlsAmbar estate, ia conaidoraWo; but until 
coiumuaicatious are iriiproved, no Inrgo os£iorl of tiniW ivom 
that estate h possibloK Other estulea, liowetor, sack na Kolltbirft, 
Itajpur and Rtnipur are aitua'ed along or close to the milviiiy. 
Tbu^ iu the Sambulpnr ^ubdivkioii aro ai present of oonddenible 
uae not only to cultivators in tbo zamladilris^ but uIeo to tho^o 
rf^ding in Mdtm vdlagefl in tie neighbourhood, who use ally find 
it more con Yemeni to deal with tho zamindirt tban with the 
OoTcmDieni Forest DepuFlmeiit^ 

ViLMiOK The village forosta oumpriicd in the kMU{t area outelde 

voRvv-ra rceervcB, which are either or are 

) of much less value. Throughout the kffdJjsi area in the Bargarh 

/ plaia all valuable forest haa long been cleared. Silucib of this 

area ia now caltii'uted i and though there are e:$totisivo tmds 
of scrub-jungle inihe immodiato neigliboorhood of the restrves, 
^ all good timber has been cut out, ^nd no replanting ia ever done. 
These tracts are not cullureble, and it is a miafortuno that their 
timber ahonld not have boon coriflcrved* The direet coneequenoo 
is that villagos in the most populous and closely cultivated 
part of the diririct have now ao timberp bamboci®, or oven light 
fencing material near themp and cultivator have to cart what they 
need at considerable espouse from distant Government resefii'es. 
In the SambAlpiit eubdivieiou eondillona are not eo bad; but the 
villngo forests hereaUo are being rapidly cut out. In Ihia latter 
- tract tbo only mdtifif£dr( forest of any extent or value now 
existing is that of the Timpargarh estate. 

Fen. Anv At the ecttlemcnt of lSSd-89, 16 fuel and fodder resenes^ 
™ UjOOO acres, were sat amde, but no arrangement 

WM made to regiilate the use of their produce. Many orders 
wore pa^sedp but nolhing was done to enferee them. The area 
reserved, moreover! consisted chicRj of bare boulders incapable of 
bearing riiber timber or Joragej and what growth there was has 
been cut out exactly 03 in the village for^ts. 
avipmor It is reported that the methods of upkeep both in fuel and 
itvT*"* I<*ddcr TeefTTCfl and in viUage forests are not all that oould be 
desired. Nominally, these sreae ore Government properly (exeept 
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in ihft cast* thu faw aaifttoa of tbo (listriet), and any 

OTeroulting oi bad inapjigcnioul on ibe part of (bo headmen of 
villagea can bo met by iba Deputy Commiesiouer laking the 
fonoata nndoc direct nmtiagement* Dut tbia provision is not a 
practical ouo when? tbore me a iiumbor of ainaU soattorwl forests, 

AW it no sj>ecial ttaff is matutnincd [ for tho Laud Records staif is 
not strong ouongh ' to nuuiago ade^uatety viltago forests in 
addition to its preiout work.. 

The steps taken at tho setlleracnt recently eo’nfiladed m 
order to prevent tho mieuso of these forests are described os 
follows by the Settlement Ollicor“ The ili-effeeis of defon^ 
ation in tho liargarh plain pointed to the nectssity for cheohiag 
very care fully tho bonndarioa of the village foreetSi Xu very 
many eases those wore found to have been oncroaohed upon for 
cultivation without competent pemussioni It is unfortnniito that 
tlie wording of tbti detailed rulcfl framed under section 134A. of 
tho Central Provincts T*and Revonuo Act has hitherto provantod 
thair application to the vitlnge^ and forcirta of SJaiuhalpiiT, which 
are hold by not as proprietors but as trustees. At this 

revision tho goneml ndo of the treat has boon clearly restated. It 
points out that tho jroduco of the forest of a satnlMi ’rillago 
cannot bo e:rportod, but must bo used only for domestic and 
. agricultiind noods withiu tho village itself. It haa been proposed 
by several ffaonti^i living in one village to bring timber for 
domwtic use from the forest of unother village undor their 
management. Bra liman snout in living in Sambalpur town wish 
to expert wood from tboir villagea 1o their houaes. But os the 
tiust ^ now*fpequoutly abused by tho illegal sale of timber, the 
oxter sion of tho rule has not been considered ad^iaable.” 

The following account of the getietal ooudiiions obtainiug iaonMiAt 
. quoted from Mr, Dewar’s Settlement Sofort r—“The district is 
still well wooded, but of late years cultivation haa greatly 
e.vteuded, and in tho more level tracts there are now no patches of' 
tlmber-forost among the villages. Over tho whole of tho fthahn 
area ontsido the Govornmeiit reserves there are about 124 square 
miles of “hig-tree-iangle” and 333 square miles of scrub. But 
the latter area is all but useloBe, and the former is conGnod to 
ports of tho eastern t-iAnlh At last settlement certsia fuel and 
fodder reserves were excised from villages in the nioro open 
tracts. But. their area was very siqoU, their surface^ oonsuted 
almost entirely of ^re rock, and Uioy now grow no timber and 
but little fodder. The needs of the cultivator are met almost 
entirely from the Government reserves, which cover 39 G square 
milee, and from the samindw forests whicli, excluding those 
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mot PtiiljlifiT, cof&r 376 squfirs milei^ Eaat of llio MaLlDafll 
the rillftges d«al chiefly with the Anniodfiri forosta or with thoee 
of neighhoiiring States, becaufie the prieea e^^ooted are iMnally 
lower than thoae of Governtnenl^ and the oondittonfi of sale aro 
much more free and elastic, and gi^e lees eeope to the delayi 
and exactions of imderlingSp In the Eargarh plain aU exoq)t 
tha western villages get their supplies from the GoTanunent 
reserve in the Barapbar ran^. 

The chief requirement is the bamboo, for the wattling of 
honae-wnllfl and roofs, for screens, boahets and mats, and for the 
fencing of vegetable gardens and cane-Bclds^ It is abundant in 
all fomsU- ^ too ia the class of amall fieoond-iate iimber, such 
as the iarfri, and A^nha^ which are used for honsedimbci 

and carts. The id/ is also plentifu], and the Am/wi, which is used 
for ploughs, cnne-raills, and other implements of hard wood. 
There is at present no large supply o£ big timber for expert. 
The Government forests consist largely of steep and rocky hillat 
and have not been long under carsfoi ronssrvatioQ. Most of the 
ramindire with estates near the railway have in the past jcais 
anted on the principle that ‘Himber is on excrescence of the earth 
provided by God for the payment of dehts+V Their forests arc 
now thin* There is no teak, the most voliiahle limber trees being 
the idf or a»]d the 6i>d. Of thesse them is a good atock of 

saplings in the foreeta east of the Jdahslnadf, hut it will he some 
years before Iheir growth will permit of sleeper-cutting on a large * 
scale. The big estate o£ Borlsiimbarhas fair timber foreets, which 
have of late been opened up, but their distance from a railway 
prevents full exploitation. Of miscellaneous forest producai anoli 
as lac and myrohalanPp there ia but little exporU*^ 
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CHAPTEU VI. 
aoeicui-tijee* 

Thr dirfrict conaistfi of jin undnlatiDg upland plain» Vioken 
by rcgged rangea of hills and lEwlatod poaks, ood rntomoted 
every dirootiou by drainego ohaimoli leading to the Mahlnadl. 

A considerable portion of the area cotudaU of gromid which is 
loo mneh broken up by ravineB to be banked into rice fiolda or of 
broad sandy ridgest which are agrloultuially of vciy little valne, ^ 

The configoration of Jho country however, exceedingly well 
adapted for tank makingi and the nnmher of village taoks is one 
of tbo most prominent features. The low lands are genoraUy 
oiiltiTated viith rioe, and are akilfiiUy embanked^ manured and 
irrigated. The uplands are much less careMly eultivated, are 
not embanked^ and grow miscellaneous crops, such aa pulsee^ 
sosamum, coarse rice and cotton. When the ground is newly * 
broken p good crops are secured for several ycure with very little 
labour and no mnnnro; bnt the soil is speedily exhausted, and 
chance cropping is the rule in all the more closely settled tracts. 

In soil and lie of surface the western portion of the district, 
comprised in the Bargarh subdivisionp is inferior to the country 
lying round pSambalpiir and to the north of the Barapahilr MIU, 

In the greator part of tho Bargarh aubdmsioii the country 
bos a very decided elope^ and is much cut up by ravines; and 
wateroonrses; tho aoil is light and sandy, and the proportion of 
praoticttlly uncoltivable land is Urge* In tho Samb&lpur t^ih^U 
tho soil is, fw a mlo, richer, because it contains more decayed 
Togetablo matter washed down from tho wooded nplaudsi while 
the land round i^amhalpur itself and. a strip rnimiiig along the 
bank of the MaMnadJ are much more productive, being fairly 
level and mostly fit for rice cuitivatiom 

As explained in Chapter I, there are four minor dirisionsj 
the agricultural coalitions of which differ very largely* viz., (i) 
the Bfkrgnrh plain, (2) BoraMmbar* (3) Anibfihhona and Lakhan- nvr, 
pur, and (4) tho Bumbolpur 

The Bargarh plain is a large and fertile tract eontaiaing 
nne-third o£ the entire cultivated area. It is drained by tho 
J)ant4 and Jiri rivers and by a number of amadl tributariea, 
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which iite, hawavet, of little ti&e for irrigation, md tliirittg Sep 
ieniber and October futk away tho water tlmt is needled for tlio 
rioo fieldfi on their banks. The Boil is n good light rica soil^ and 
in the iiuniero 4 is depre^iions is very ptoductivo. Sub-soil water 
is ^vitliia raaeh, and cheap iriigaiion wells, not deeper 

Ilian 20 feet, bold water throughout the hot weather, EecHees 
deforest alien, however^ has gone on for last 30 years and has 
aerioaely affected cultivation in three ways. It haa prejudice cl 
the cultivation of ftugarcano by rrtating iu feooing expenffive+ 
The loss ol firewood has dnvon tbo poorer classes to the nse of 
cow^dung for fuel* with the reanlt that there ie now no manaro 
to spare for the light-soiled uplands, w^Moli formerly grew cotton. 
Lastly, it ifisaid ihattlio soutbem villages, which have the deopiBt 
soil and are most clofldy cnltivatod, now receive a shorter rainfall 
than they used to hikVo« On the other liand, the undulating 
chaiaotcr of the country is adruifably adapted for tho conatruetion 
of irrigation Tcgervoirs* and the cnltivatma have taken full advan¬ 
tage of these iiatur]il facilities* There are hundreds of big ianhs 
rommauding iho deeper rioo lands, and thons.ands of smattor 
tanks above the iLumeroufl doprossiona. 

Conditions are very different in Haraeambar^ which is. a billy 
tract, chiefly inhabiled by aboriginals, in wKioh agriculture is in 
a liackward state. Tliero is a wide valley to the east formed fay 
the Ang river, and this h the most fertile portion of the estate, 
for its soil contains river sQt and is enriched by hQl draloiage. . 
In the third tract there is a fairly level expaui^c in Ambabboni 
sloping down from the bills to the river* with shallow soil and 
out crops of snnildone rock.^ Its soil does not diQer mucli from, 
that of the southern plain, its oultivation is equally close, and it 
baa several good irrigation tanks. Jn the Lakbanpnr outpost 
most of the villagers lie iu a wide^ ^^lloy surrouuded by bills^ but 
some are found along tbe bank of the Mah&nadip aud others are 
mere forest clearings [ but mtfel of tho latter have now been 
acquired for the Forest Department. 

In tho Sambalpur land near the Mah&nndl and lb 

rivers contains rich ^ilt, but elsewhere In tho more open tmets, 
the soil is very mucli tho samo as that of the Bargarh plain, 
except that it contains luore gravel and le$a sand^ Hills and 
forests are scattered over tho north, east and fioutK from which 
a large amount of vegctafa-le silt is washed down every year into 
the fields o! ihe nearer villages. Many of the inland villages, 
moreover^ wbioh only of lato years ore being fully developed, 
have a fi.uo brewn kam that is exceptionally fertile* The 
ungation taoks are as numoreus anil good OS those of Boigarb^ 
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but luo loss Deeded, becauso tbo rainfall of this luoro eastwly 
tract is coraparativoly heavy ajid tegular. 

The black hoU wliieb forma so markod a feature in the adjoin- Sotu. 
ing di^ricta of the Central Provinces ifl almost unknown in 
Sambalpur. It oocura in the north-west of the dUtriet boyoind 
the range of Vindtiyan sandstone which shats otf the Ambibhona 
valley, and anroaa tho Miilianjidi towards the Bilospur border. 

The soil which covers the greater port of the country is appa¬ 
rently derived from underlying tnetamorpido rocks, and the 
differences fonn l in it are mainly due to the eliminatioD and 
tranepoitation effected by surface drainuge. The finer portlclea 
have lioen cniried into tbo low-lying areas along draint^ic lines, 
rendering tbo soil of a olayoy teitare, and leavuig the uplands 

light and sandy. _ _ 

Tlio moBt usual clasriflcation of the soils of the didwtt is 
based on their position or level. This is an important considcr- 
atioa to the cultivator, rinco the country is ondtibting, except 
along the banka of the larger rivers, and couaists of ridges and 
slopes snd of the depressions botwooa them. The four main 
divisions are M, tudi, bfmd snd l&hdl At land consists of high- 
lying.land on a watershed, i>., the nplands which are dopondeht 
for moislnro on rainfalL They are, as a rule, sandy, and ore , 
oullivatocl with oilseeds, oottou and pulaes. The tcTm mat is used 
for the slopes which are temsced to catch the surfaoo drainage 
coming down from the uplands- The lower terrMcs ato wider 
and deeper than the upper, and cultivators carefully recogniiM the 
great difference in fertility and in security of cropping between 
thom, even distinEuishing s^ varieties for t'lkfa mit and samSn 
(level) fflii/. The higher m&l lands are light and dij-, yielding 
light early crops, which reoeivo little moro attention than the 
chance crops on unembanked dl knd. Tlio lower mdf lands, called 
pita m&t, got escoUant drainage and grow good varioties of rico. 

The toroi bernd denotes Lmds towards the bottom of a dopecaaon, 
which r^ivo tho drainage from the slopes on cither sido and also 
from tho drainage Una between them. BuraA lands vary consi¬ 
derably according to their steepness and ihe stage of their dovo- 
lopment. In land newly broken up they are liable to havo s^d 
and gravel washed into them, but whore it is under cIom coltiva- 
Uon the ombonkmontB of the terraoetl slopes prevent this. Bdh^. 
is a teem used for flat land at tho bottom of a depression or 
drainage lino; tho chief distinction between bernit and bdUl 
being that the former is narrow'oud stoop, and tho latter wide 
and all but level. There is also a considorable differoaco between 
a wide 4<iAdf, lying between long dopes, and receiving ample 
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dr^agf) from and a nejsow bdhS lying l^etween i^ort utwp 
dopw. Ako, the best &iAd/ lands are served by the wid^t and 
largest irrigation resecroire, and so aro setme from erop failiire* 
BdAdfj hrti^ and mdl lands are, as a ruloi under rice, for the 
Ttf nrth of rain tendfl to bring a detritna of fertilo silt dotvn to themr 
while di lands oro used for other orops which are less dependent 
on moUture. Thronghont tbo district there is mom variation 
in the nnembanied Undj growing light miscellciiieona crops, 
than in the rioa land. Its £oil in a olosoly cultivated tract is 
often little better than oshatLstcd sand or gravel. In hilly 
wooded country it is more fertilej but ite crops suffer from tho 
depredations of wild animals^ On the banks of the larger rivois 
it reeemhlei good silti but is subject to floods- 

Two other classes of soil are those known as khftrt and ddrn 
Kkmi is a term used for land situated near the village site, which 
receives the drainage of its ttreete and the Tvashiugs from its 
honses 5 such l&nd^ when audor irngatiom^ is called kkari 
Bdri denotes vegetable gardeas, generally occupyirag high land 
- close to the hemesteadfij which are eniicbcd by the villoge 
dxainage and can grow two Or three valuablo crof* every year* 

A further classiBcation of soils is based on quality; fet 
ibis is net bo compoiily reoogni^^d ns that el position^ W'bich 
Is the all-important factor iu on undulating country such as 
Sanibslpnr. The oaltivators Ibcmsclvea Moognfre five dosses^ vi^.^ 
lartmtfaf Hanid, pmitapitm^ rtign and bdiidn ii trmdila means 
merely good soilf and is a mixture of clay flud sand containiDg a 
large pioptnilon of vegetable matter, its eicoUcnce being dne to 
long tiltli. KhnUid^ or clay, is a soil in w'hich the bluish clay 
tub-soil of the district predominates. Rugn and Idlid are equi-F 
voloni lo gravel and flaud, and pmidkapithf or “dove’s back 
csqlonr/^ is a made soil consistiug of day brought up by the plough 
and of sand and gravel brought down l^ surface drainage- The 
soil lost named is found in nmo'tentbs of the cult ivatod area, 

Ab no loss than 72 per cent, of tho cultivated area ia 
under rico^ water is a far more important factor titan soilp and 
an ample and wTE'diHlributod rainfall is a matter of vitsl^ 
importanoo to tho cultivators. The rains usually break in the 
second lertnight of Juno or early iu July, aud tho rain of 
July fa almo^ invariably heavy* August and September 
are ths criiic^d months, for though the cultivator can to a 
gertain extent make up for a ebort er Late roiafall by the 
nEO of tanks, iho area fully protected by them ifl small and the 
lock of two iuchoe of rain, or its delay by two daya, may do 
great damage.. The October showers ore Eeldom heavy, and aro 
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of importanoe onlj' a dry Sapteliilwr to rffriTe tho lieo 

of the bottom Innda and to amiro the pulses imii oil-Meds, From 
October to Jamiory littla or no rain falls, but it is usiml to have 
Mine ahowtrs nt the oml of January or in February. TLoeo 
showers and the penodio min alorma of the hot weather months 
enable tbo onllivatox to plough hia land before eofling time. 

As explained in Chapter 1, tliem is a marked Jiflemnoe 
between the rainfftll of tbo east and west of tbo district-, the 
fortuer having a heavier and also steadier rainfall lhan the 
latter. .Serious sbortogo of rain has not boon known to ooour in 
the oastern tahU nor in that part of Fargarh whicb Uea within 
20 milta of the Ifahanndl. The northern port of the Bargarh 
lahsit also is fairly secure, probably owing to the neighbour- 
hood of high hills. But all the fouth and west of the Bargarh 
plain and the samiudiri of BorJsarobar liaTe repeatedly suffered- 

In most years the amount of rainfall b sufficient, the Txbthjl 
average for the whole district being 58inohes, hut it is often 
nncvonly distributed, and doficicuoy in the critical montbs is 
fatal to the crops. To prorido against its viciaritudes, ardfi- 
eiel irrigation is abaolntely neeossary, and it is not too much 
to Bay that the very existenoo of villages over a Lugo portion 
of the cultivated arcii is dependent on the I auks which have 
been oonstmeted round them. Forlunately, orUficial irrigation 
has been cad is being well developed, no less than 112,5 9o aerea 
bring irrigable from (ants and wells in the Hiba area alone, as 
compared with 73,1(15 aorcs 20 years ago, represeuling an increafle 
of 5-1 per cent. There are now 5,572 tanka in the Md/to, 
representing an average of nearly 3 tanks to every ^ village, 
besides 8,110 wells, as against 3,016 tanks and 839 wells In 1S89, 

The advance is most stiitmg in (he Bargarh (ahsU, where tanbj 
have increased from 1,6117 to 2,U6o, and wells from 204 to 
6,034, It is reported that 69 per cent, of the bA/idt land, 39 per 
cent, of tho ternd land, and 12 per cent, of tiidi land is irrigated, ■ 
There is a great difference betweet; the methods of imgatioii 
practised by the AghariH imniigrunts from ChhattiBgarh, who 
have settled in tho flatter riparian tmets to the north, and by 
‘the Oriyft Kultis, who prefer a comparatively uudulating 
oountiy* The Agharia works only cu rich soil, and this ho 
Ends in the level tracts whleh the Ktiita. avoids. The latter 
depends almost entirely on Ins water-supply, and likes rolling 
country with surface drainage and shallow siib-soil water. The 
Agharia is a poor tank-builder, and const ruots euly tho aha] low 
Hqiiam lank commonly used in Ihiipui and BiUapur, which 
gathors no aurfaoa drainage, depends eltogethar on diisot 
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raia&ll, and fait^ m a year of iliorfc ifaioFall. One glaiLf}0 at a 
stretch of noe tielda sufBoes to dbtiagtiLsh Knliil from Agharia 
Kiltivation, The former Guilds only low and narrow banka 
between hia fiolibt seldom mors than two foet higTii beoatise he 
lias frofinontly to eat them in order to pass %h irrigation-water 
from plot to plot- Tho Aghari^ bnildfl high Held boundaries^ 
making a tank of each [lold^ 1>oc>ause each luust catch and keep iU 
rmiiEiiU. The two sjatcma suit the tracts to which they are applied 
In any ordinarily favonrable year ihe Agharid reape the heavier 
crop, but in a had year he lo^oi more than the Kultl does. 

There are three kinda of tanka in the dislriot* ™, the 
rutiuM and IdJidA^ of wMoh the following is a brief description. 
An ordinary irttgidioii tank, which m known m a i$ con* 
elrueted by t browing a strong earlben embankment* slightly 
carved at oither eed, aorosa n drainage line* eo as to hold up 
an irTegularly sliaped sheet of water. The undnlotions of the 
country usually determine iUshapooa that of a long iaosoelee 
triangle of w'ldcli the diun is the base. It commands a Tidlt-y* 
the bottom of which is the land and tho sides of whioh ore 
the mat tetraoea. As a rulo, there is a cutting high np the elope 
near one cud of tbo enibankmcnt. From this the water is led 
citlier by a snmll chomiDl or idi^ or from field to Sold along the 
terraces^ down which it hnJs its way to the lower land. In 
ordinary years irrigation may be entirely nnnocessaryp and in 
that <mfie tho suporLluons water is passed along until it falls into 
the nullsh in whioh the email valley ends. In years of short 
minfall the centre of the tank h sometimes mi through* when 
the bottom lauds nood irrigation, hni in ordiiiDry yours such an 
orpedieni would bo iLmgerous, for the winter is deepest at the 
conbe oud no sluices aro uaed* Such tAiiks siiprdy water to at 
least S acri^ and usunlly to an area of 30 to 200 acres, 

Tho is an embankment of smaller acresg a druiiioge 

channel. KmhaukmeulB of this sort are very comTuoii^ as they 
can ea^IEy he constructed by the ryots tliicmselvf^ for the benefit 
of thflit own holdings^ Thrao men i avo perhspn a few fields 
oommondEd by the main village tank, but have built ttrunda^ to 
protect their outlying fields, more recently acquired from others 
or roclaimcd from the waste. For its purpose the murrdd is usofulp 
for* if e failure of rain^ia not very serious, it may provide wafer 
enough in the later months of growth to save tho crop- But it 
is noccssarily shallow and cannot give a oortEUn supply. 

Tho is a font-sided tank e]^cavated below the kdtd, 

from which it derives its water by percolation. They aro* almost 
Id variably used for drinking purposes'or4y^ ore properly regarded 
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■BBoitaMe monumentfl of piety or charity, and aio inTanably 
roniiecratwl or married to a god. Apart from their obtiotiB ani- 
tary advantage!!, they add to the irrigated area by 
peioolation and by londering It possihlo In year® of dioaglit to 
empty the irrigatimi tank oompletely tvU hout danger. 

The conatmetion of tanka « of snob vital importanco in , 

district that anecial ooneesaiona have been made to encoarage it. 

T^nd made irrigable by lank coustmction is ^uied against 
asaeesmeiit at irrigated lalos at the enmiiog Bottrement; and, in 
addition to this, it baa been ruled for ryotwiri villages, nndet 
ariiclos 3!)0 and 403 of the Central Provmoea Sotilemont Code, 
that a ywH/iri or ryot who makes a tank on hi* land is entitled 
to rombrion of the reveuuo on the area sahmerged from the date 
on wbioh the tank ia completed. The distribution of stater from 
the pnbUo tanks has hitherto been left in the hands of the piinch 
or village committee, and though this gives rise fomuoh conten¬ 
tion in a year of drought, no more impartial and evperi agency is 
available. Stick an arrangement is nccesBary. for it is impossible 
to state dehuitely for every year wbat blocks of fields thould 
first be irrigatcil from the public tanks. This ia a qiiwtion which 
depends lively on the various mnditious of oaoh year’s rainEsll, 
on the state of each tank, and on the state of the crops. 

As reganls tho maintenance of tanks, tlio feettlcmcut (jjRcer 
writes as follows :— 

“At last settlement all tho old tanks not constructed on the 
proprietary land of fft omHAs were regarded as pnblio property 
and were locordol as the property of Government. This step, 
intended to prevent selfish or ahort-sighled misuse and enoreaoh. 
moat, has probably boon of real eorvico. But eneroaphnicnt on 
tho beds of public tanks has been tho rule ^her than the ojceop- 
tiou. Many cases have come to light in which jiarls of tlie beds 
of the old tanks, Icmimrarlly cropped at last setllement, woretbeii 
entered in private holdings It has been fonnd to bo inipoeEibie 
to legally disposBCSs tbo cncreacbora, and, os they can now claim 
damagoe if thoir crop are tuboiergod, many ^ho w^i 

to fosloDf oil fanlis to their former level are deterred from doing 
BO. The abiiflo is a result of the imperfect system of repair 
adoptwl by tbo viUBgcre. \a they Imvo pressing need for irriga¬ 
tion 'only once or twice in eight or ten years, they do not 
annually re|iair embaiitmeuts, but allow them to lose a few 
iuches every year by tbo waeb of rain, until the water-level has 
fallen two dr "three fwt, when a subacription is called for and the 
t^rlliwork made up. But in the intervening years, the falling 
water exposes round the np|ier edge of the tank a atrip of rich 
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land into wUiok the neaiest eultimtors aro toiapted to torn thoir 
ploughs, tho gaonti^ hiinj^elf loing not iDfrof juently a tmuagressor,” 

Apart from tauk^t Ih® dietrict has epecial irrigatioual ad^an- 
tagefl in the eiiao and cheapness with which w'elk ctm he sunls. 
Its fiftudy soil holds in most pbce$ n plentiful stoie of sub-fioil 
water at no great depth (15 to SO feetj from the eurfacot and a 
well which will last for Bovoml years can ha gnnV for Es. 40 or 
Re* 50, Snah wells hold water through the hot weather and 
are largely nse^^for the irrigation of sugarcane plots. Temporary 
wells are also someiim^ used for the irrigalion of rico in the tracts 
near the Mah?ina/li where water is found close to the surfaoo. 

Other moans of irrigation are of little importaaco* but tem¬ 
porary dams fire built ncToas the JangniSr and Snrsut U unllaha 
neat Machida^ sad uofosa a nnllah near Ohes, by means of whieb 
the water is diveited and earned into the fields. For raising 
W'stcr from a lower to a higher IotoI the common lever lift called 
tinM is used. This consists of a long polo poised between two 
uprights end weighted at its lower end, and h used invariably 
whether water is winiroi from a well or from a tank/ Where 
there w only a smalL ddferenco of kvoh baateLs (witf) worked 


by tw'o men are often used. 

The following statement ^ows the normal acreage of each of the 
principal crops and ib porcealnge to the uorraal net cropped area. 
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Rice ifl the staple crop of the dktdct, occupying 82 and 81 per iie». 
cent, jfOflpectively of the cropped area In the B^irgarh and 
Sambalpur kh^m and 56 and 71 per oent. in the Bargarh and 
Samhalpur zamlndonsw 1'he low jTOportion in tha Baigarh 
zamind^rifi is BtJribtifod to the fact that after the famine of 10O& 
the aboriginab anbetitnted ktiiki (Pamcum which 

ripens at the end of AtJtgust and is not so dopendeat on the 
runfaU. This cropi however, ia now again going oat of fashion^ 
la the Samhalpnr aamindsrta the area tmder rioe has also ftlien 
olf elightljr,, because the ahodgmal mc^ea have bega drivoa from 
the lower bode and now cnltivate /// or sasammn largely^ 

The cultivators state that there ara over 300 vnrietiiK of seed in Var!Mi« 
nse^ and the Settlement Officer has been able to identify 100 
ditferont kinds; but it is rare to find more than thirty in any one 
village. The varieties are most rimply classed by tha position of 
tie fields on which they grow most Bnccessfally, viz., as iJAd/# 
wMf/ and di rices. For example, ^ variety will fail 

on upper ntdi terraces^ and, on the other hand, fndi voricticB aill 
rot in the wet hdMi. Theso main classes are further subdivided 
into several micor groups. Among bdltdi rices and 

rMndmal need deep, well-coiti^’nted, woU-mannred, and very wet 
bnd, while kdkuMijd and wjd/jyJ, a most sturdy plant, will 
grow well at the bottom of any depression^ and are commonly 
in the newly cleared Isnd of Jungle villages. Similarlyj 
among lerttd rices, bmiihrd aill grow only iu the lower fields 
of a dcpiesdout while £amdtS and mmjd/ii viitl do well on any 
iernd field* The low er terraces of mdl lend uill grow some of the 
stuidier iemd varietiest but the tavoarite fiecds am and a 

large fftiuUy of striped or barred seeds. The upbuds and the 
upper teiraces grow coarse groins, tisxiaUy black-hnsked. The 
colour distinction b gaidtobe a good one, &o far as it goos, because 
most of the beat varieties are white-busked; the mdi rices, which 
form the bulk of the crop, are reddbh; and the coarse upland 
varieties are black, Conimert lally, only two classefl are generally 
recognbed, vis.. the finer varieties, which «4n bo husked readily 
after sun-drying, and the coarser, which have to bo firet parboiled or 
steamed and then dried. Tficseo are kno™ as ^rrirf and u'^nd rioa. 

The greater part of the^ rico is sown broadcast, only 4 per Mtibcwli 
cent, being transplaiitcdi though the propoitiou risea as bigh^^^^* 
OA 8 per cant, in tho Batgarh pbin. As in other psrts of ludb^ 
there are throe common ways of sowing broadcast^^-dry sowing 
just before the rains hreak sowing after the rains have 

broken and the ground is wot (iAfrOi sowing lute with iieod 
which has been proviously germinated by soekiug In water 
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Tka {ollowiag deemption of tka metkodB of oulti- 
T^tioQ lA reproduoed fromtko SittLoniant Repoii. 

Pkc^^iDff. Tbo amount of plooghing done sowing time ciependi 

largely on the method of otiUivuiioBL which is to be adopted, but 
it is usual to plough up all fields at least enee beEore the iniiifl 
break iu June. Harvoating fiuishee by the eud of November,* 
and os soon as threehiug is ovorj the cultivator ploughs up hia 
fields to turn in the atiibblo* But the mdi terraces, reaped 
early in Oetobbr, dry up and harden very quickly^ and cauuot be 
touched, uideBS, as is often tho caaei IiMivy showm fall in 
Jannaiy of Febmnry. The bulk of the work is left for the hot 
Eitmiuer mouths, when heavy storms of thunder aud rsun usmdly 
break onoe a fortnight, and give the cultivator hie ohanco to 
plough. It ifi then tcm that manure is spread fuid worked in* 

E]tatd(. The method of sowing kno^m as khardi aeccflsilatcfl much 
prolimiiiiiry ploughing, end ie applied ohioBy to bottom lands, 
which retain moisture long enough after harvest to admit of 
effective pulvefisaticm. It can also bo used on sandy upland 
soils, which soak readily after summer showers- The oeod is 
gown broadcast a fortnight bofora the raiiis break, or usually 
at tho begiuning of Jiine^ If tho coming of tho moasoon is 
delayed, and mere &howcrs full, tho seed germinates and dies. 
If the nionsoon is ushered in with a heavy dowopour, tho seed 
ifi liable to be washed out, and this is one roasoo why tho 
fihtifdi method cannot be oniployod on otcep tercacofi. Its great 
advantages are that, if fiuceesaful, it gives on early ripenmg 
mop, and it teavea tho culti\'ator free for the sowing of bis other 
land by other methods after heavy min begins. 

BttM, Of those tho nicwt popular is the method, b&eanae it 

ia applicable to the mdl fio^ds^ which constituto about GO par 
cent, of the ri<!e land* Thm bako after hfirvest to a brick- 
like hardnefls, and con be but lightly scratched until the monsoon 
has sot in. They are then given a deeper ploughing and the 
seed is sown at onco, usually Id the beginning of July. 

The liJiika method may bs applied to any embankeci field, 
but most suitably to tho lower plots of a dell. These 

have been lightly ploughed beforehand ? when the rain comps in 
earnest, they are flooded deeply, the pbugb la put through water 
and mud, and the seed is sown on the thin slush thus worked 
ttp. After two days the water is gently drained off, 

Tho method is an elaboration of which can 

be ap>plied to all fields with good embankments m a low and 

* in ibt of 1i>v4yiiiii;£ Ifiniltf. H ii not rDiiduJ«| tU| 
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l^vel pofiitioQ^ Pr&*i£ioaBCH>n ploughing Lb lumecessaiyi. ^Oii the 
fijBt full fall of rain the fiildB are flwdod, and the plough 
if! put twioe through the water and mud^ Pour or da}*® 
later the water ia drained or scooped offi care being taktai to 
leave no poob^ The soft sodimeut ifl ploughed oaoo more fc 
broah the teniMumg oiodst and is then lovoUed with a hoard* 
Meanwhile^ the seed has been germinated by boing eoaied in 
wuter for a day and a half, sud then spread in hashetfl for 
another day. It ie often put in by hnnd* If through caro- 
lesaueas any water baa been left on the uchh^r^ field, the seed 
^wiL in this advanOied oondition 11111 rot* It is necessary for 
suofses with both mu As and ftclihurd that tbe tnousooii fibould he 
ushered in with heavy rain. 

In the case of broadcast rieo an import ant operation known 
as bifiurd is neceesary early in Augnst* when the pLants are 
about a foot high. It consists simply in nmimig a light plough 
up and do™ the fio!dt thus uprooting 0 large proportion 0 ! 
the plant* and leaving the rest Btioldng loosely in the mud m 
all dirootions. The effect is to kill oit weeds ami aerate tho soil, 
besidfifi thinning tho pknta. It is neoessary that there should 
be from 4 to 6 mehesoE w'ater in the fields; and if there is 
not, the cultivator mnsi either irrigate or wait through the long 
drought* that ooeur in this month until Eufficieutly heavy shovrers 
fall* The operation is calculated to hasten growth on a sandy 
eoLl and obviate the danger of a failure of the later rams. A 
eiop thinn ed at ail early date and then refmhed hy light showeru 
is secure ; it niU stand a long drought and yield a crop even 
if September be rainless. But if tho firat chance is mifised and 
* ti/iurd is not a<50oinpli3hed until lute in August, eny shortage 
of tho Soptember and October rain will ruin the crop. 

Ko other operatious, except W'cediug in August and imgalion 
iu had seasons, aro necessary* unlil the crop k ripe. Outting^^ff* 
begins early in September for the ooorae rioe of the uphinds, 
and on the fndl terraces it is usually finished m Ootob^rr. The 
heavier imitf and Idhdi crops are reap^ iu November.^ 

Other ceresda are not of much iniportunco with the exception Oibt? 
of imilet*, which are a favourite crop with the aboriginal races, 

OE the$e the moat largely grown are A'wfo {PtisjMttua* ra^icu- 
latum) and kHilri {^Penkum small grnss-like millfits 

grown on nplauds, which taken togeiber occupy S4j773 acres. 
JiCWc is eow'n hfoadesst io ihe beginning of July and ripens 
towards the end of Ottober and in November. w-hkh k 


* In Lbl ^ilnl labels tuinutll^iti uial \mkv 
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knowD locally aa ie fi crop ’whioli ripeoa tapldly oan be 
cut CO daye after it ia sown. It ifl either sown at the breakiiig 
of the monsoon and reaped in August to got aa early food supply, 
or is sown towards the end of Aiigiist and harvssEod in October, 
The other cereals are not culTlvated to any large e:steat. Wheat 
is raised op only lOo acres, but nmiza and Jotter are ooimnon 
garden otops in the plots near homesteads. Mai7^ of good quality 
ifl grown in BorfiaamhaT, and there ia a small quantity oi 
which is the pjndnoe of some seed distributed five years ago in tJie 
hope that it would become popular as a fodder orop. 

Of til# pnbea grown in 8ambalpur by fat the mmt important 
are wrt(4 locally caltod ^IrjSii {P/mtectm and 

(FAfiiifdut which together acconut for 04,335 aerw, and 

JiaUh} {Didkhm bijti^rm)^ which covers 35,3B5 aorea. The two 
former are goneially grown on iipIandB for w'bieh there is no 
manure to sparCt while is a common rotation crop with 

BUgaroana. Among other pnkes m^y be meptioned the lentil 
called jjifljtilr {Ertufn and peas; the latter are the only 

second crop commonly grown^ being sown in depree^iopa beforo 
rice is out. GenaHilly, however, pulses are raised on inferior 
high-lying land w’hioh reedYOd no miwiure+ and oonsequently the 
outturn ia, aa a rule, poor* 

The oil-seeds of Sambolpiir inolude linBCcd, mnaioul and 
castor^ Of thesse the most important ii Hi or scsamnin, locally 
known aa rdai, growm on BD,4o7 aems. It is aowu on uplands and 
is oommouly the first mop token from newly broken land, tvhetc 
it gives 0 large yield, hnt it is also grown on very poor Of 

late yearn its cultivation haa decreased in the Baxgarh plain, 
w'bero the nplands are exhausted^ hat has increased greatly in 
other parta of the district. 

Next to rioe, sugarcane ia pt^hap the uioet important crop 
grown in the district, for thcugli the area which it covers is small, 
the Toluo o! its prodaco is very considerable. It is grown on two 
classes of land:-«'(l) on areas permanently appropriated fertile 
purpose, so situated as to be c[i$ily irrigated foom the village tanks, 
in w'hioh the villagers grow their cane together* and (2) on 
scattered plots situated in the holdings of individual ryots and 
watered by lift irrigation from wdb- Such fields u^ known 
locally os barcfihd. Of late years, however, the practice of villagers 
growing this crop on common land has bsen gradually disappear¬ 
ing^ and in most casca it is laid out in the fields by mdividual 
tenants. 

Sugarcane is grown, aa a rule, not on special soils, but on any 
plot that can be eosilj irrigated. The principal varieties ore 
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or Bengal^ and fandL The former ie a tbiok jmoy white 
cano^ growing 9 or 10 feet high and yielding nioln^sea of goo^i 
quality and flaToar- UnHl recent years it wm grown everywhere* 
hilt lately it has heen supplanted^ espedaily in the Bargarh pl&iai 
by lanilif a thin, atiingy and inferior eane^ Ita jaiee is fto-ur and 
ita yield poor, but it ia not eaten by jaetaihi, and is cheaply grown- 
Among the lesa popular kinds of eugareane are the Bombay and 
kaiid varietieSr whioh are frequently grown logetber* the latter 
proteotiiig the former Jrom the raidj of jockds. 

The eano ia bowh in hlareh or Aprils and cut in Deoetuber, 
January and Feh^iar}^ It ia pressed in primitive millA made of 
three rollora* the two outer rollers being geared into the middle 
roller, eo as to move with it, but in the opposite dlioction. I'he 
mill ia worked by two pairs of buUooks torn and turn about, and 
the loss of power by friction is very great. Pressing generally 
takes place between aonaet and sunrisa; and the groaning and 
croaking of the rollers can be hoard thfoughoat the length and 
breadth of the district daring the cold weather zugbie. The 
juioe is ior the meet part boiled in earthen pots* but iron pane 
are used In some places. 

The following sketch of the histoiy of augarcene ooKivadon 
in Sombatpur is quoted from Dewar^i Settlement Eeport — 
Before the railway came* the cnltiviation oi cane ranked second 
only to that of lico, whkh it supplomeuted by providing work for 
fiarm-labourors throughout thei spring and hot weather. There 
was then little export of grain* but being « less bulky fx?aimo- 
dity* was one of the prindpai articles of trade- Each village grew 
all its cane in eonimou ou land provided by the headman in the 
proximity of the principal tank. The cost and labour of fencing 
were ehared by ell, and the crop was dieaply produced. But ae 
soon as the railway was opened, oniside coin petit ion checked the 
trade in gar and at the same time doubled the profita of rice+ It 
had been customary, even in years of comparatively abort rsinfatli 
to conserve half of the water of the principal village tank for cano 
irrigation in the hot months^ It now becamB more profit abli to 
use all the avmlablo water ou the rice crop- One other cause at 
work was the increasing scaioity of fencing material in the open 
trocU. kind waUs proved on iacfficiont protection against jochalsi 
and even where cultivation coutinued* on inierior hard cane took 
the place of finer varieties- In the ^amindiri villages^ though 
thc!^ arc exposed to damage by pig and bear^ fenring material is 
abundant* and the decKne of the ares under good cone has been 
less marked- After 1399-1900 tho fifst rush for rice pioBli was 
overt and tho price of rioOi much infiated by bad seasons in tho 
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Ccntial Provlnee# Bin<» IflSS, tieeama more steady. la tome 
%'illAges Uie cultivation of oane on ttie oomaion land liaa Ijeen 
resiaaed, but in moat eases lbs old oustom has died out, and cnlti* 
vatoiadig u'olla on their own holdings and work indopendeot plots. 
Its expcnacB are heavy, but the crop ptovidea for the eonsumption 
of the district, and in recent years the espoit of f,«r has recom* 
meneed on a smell scale. It is not likely to develop rapi^y 
an lees there is some improvement in the present primitive methods 
of rrtiahing the cane and of boiling down the juice/* 

Oollon IB grown on 8,000 acreS) but its cultivation is very 
much on the demaee. The crop stiU pays when grown on up¬ 
lands rich in vegetable eilt, but in the exhausted uplands of the 
open tracts it has gone out. It will not grow well without 
manure, and all the manure available, after providing fnel, is 
used on the rice fields and sugarcane gardens. Consequently, 
its oultivation is nowhere important except in Borieamlftr an 
Lakhanpur, where the lower slopes of the forost.clad hiUs are 
rich in vegetable silt. The method of sowing cotton is pcculiM, 
the seed being aown on the ridges, between the futrowa m^o 
by the plough, and preesed into the soil with the foot. After 
germination the field is ploughei and cross-ploughed ^^wn 
the rows* eo as to earth up the seedlings, each group of which 
stands on a little mound of its own. 

The only other fibre araps ate wn hemp, which is a corapam- 
tivi'ly rtooot innovation, and kattrid. The latter is sown with 
sugarcane end reaped in November, and flometimes also is sown 
by itself on AsrcAsd land. It is believed to protect the sugaTcano 
from jnotals, snd a little is alu sown for the BOme purpose. 
Its fibre is more valuable than that of iwii hemp, and it grows 
on better land. There is thU further distbetion that BnUimaiis 
and KulUs will not bow sa^i hemp with their own ^ods, because 
it gerrabales eo quickly, but any ouo may sow Aojirid. 

The tree cotton of Saxnbalpur a woU-kuoTO, an! there is 
a poitictilarly fine variety growing in the Jail garden, mebly 
young plants of about a year’s growth. Somo samples of the latter 
have been esambed by the Reporter on Ikonomio Producta to 
Ibo Government of India, wbo fonrtd Lhat the bolls were the bolls 
of Pomambuco cotton (Gaiippfum ir'isi/ifiiw) and that the value 

of the lint was very near that of Egyptian cotton. As rc^s 
its value for ccmTnercial purposes, it yields a Btroug^ staple 
11 to 11 ineh long, and it posspsaes good a pinning quaUties, 
h ejn g said to be as good ss American cotton. 

Tobacco has of late years become an important garden crop, 
its area havbg been nearly doubled b the last 10 years. 


ToWr^o, 
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The light eaQdy wril of the dlelriot U most faTOumhlo for the r«if. 
erowth of fruit trees, of which tnahud (Bewifl kiifithu) tf not only 
the moBt common, but eleo the most iniFortant. Ite flowert ore twim, 
of greet value oa a food to the people generolly, and eepeoally to 
the abotiginals, by whom they aie dried in the aim and stored 
throughout the year. They are also used for f attei^ (^th) and 
for making epiril, while Hie fruit prodaeea a thick oil wfd by the 
poorer classes for lamps, as well oa for the adulteration of tfAj. 

Fine mango groves are to le seen in CTciy part of the disfriot, 
while the tdf i«dm and Hie A'A^vOr, or date palm, are common on 
the banks of tanks. They sro enltivated for the e^e of tbsm 
fruit, the keruel of the former being used with nee flour for 
making cakes. The guava is oclUmied on the banks of 
nullahs in many viUognsin tbo Bargarh plain, and the tamarind 
and jujube ore fuirly oomtuon. Other fruits, such as the orange, 
lemon, oition, plantain, pioe-appla and rose-apple, grow well, 

AmfiTip European vegetables, cabbage, artichoke, asparagus, celery, 
beet-ro&t, i»eas, mint, radishes and turnips ean ho grown su«e*^ 
fully. Other garden crops include melon b, water-melons, and 
various coudiuienla imd spices, such as chillies, eoiiumiCT, eto. 

Enonirie* made in the course of the recent selHcment shew Eitsu- 
that though the famine of 1900 seriously checked agriculturol «>««“ 
nrocress in the wcetern trade, yet in lo years the area occupied oi 
for cnltivalion increased by 10 per cent., the cropped area by b 

or 7 pur cent., the area uuder rlea alone by t per coni, and itte 
irrigable area in the kftdhi by no Icsa Hian per cent, a he 
iRTgeet increase in the cultimtcd area has occurred in the lainin- 
daris. where extensive areas of ettUivsble 1101316 land were available; 
bttUhero has also been a marked progress in recent yearn in the 
Sanibalpur taM owdug to the introduction of the nulway and ita 
immnnity from crop failnre in 1SD9. The entousion has b^n least 
in the Barguih plain, where the land has long been under close 
tillage and other iuflueuces have also been at work to prevent 
further advaaoc. Between ISfiO md 1892 largo aroas of upland 
in the open plain, loft bare by the deforestation that ensued on 
olofe cultivation, were cultivated with cotton, paUea, and oQ-Boedfl. 

But lack of natural vegetation speedily exhaurted the shallow soil, 
and when a sharp riso in the price of rice fbUe^ the opening 
of the railway, the tendency to concentrate upon rieo laud end to 
neglect the uplands grow strong and was conBnned by the 
short roinfaU of 1899. On the other hand, the land that is now in 
regular ccltiv^on is much more closely worked than in past 
yeaie. All the rice land is cropped annually, and the beat up¬ 
lands aro cropped at leant oto^ second year. 
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Tbifi cbasgti is paiily due to uatuiml e&uaes. but baa been 
hastened by the adrent of raJlvti^y oonuuimtoation* It no longer 
p&ys the eultiyafor to distribute bis capital and laboxix over both 
* rieo and lui^Ibneouja oropa. Formerly be grew a& cbanoo-cropa 

tile oil-eeedtSt pulso^p and cotton needed in bis own bou^beld, 
But with noe ealtlvation pa 3 ^iDg over I DU per cent, on Me ontlay* 
he com-eulrateA upon ibat imd hiiys his other ucoi^arica more 
cheaply than bo con grow them. The only exeeptlou to tbe rule 
that new fallows bavo decreased b in some of the easLom zamln- 
dirbt where forest land ctoee to tbe tail way baa been opened up« 
These Iracts are peopled cbieUy by ahoriginale, wboso tendency 
is to clear now kud frequently rather Hi an to doTelop tbe flelde 
already roclainied from jungle^ 

As regards the prospects o£ Future extension of cnltivatioui it 
b e^imal€Hi that about 6u square milee qC tree foreet end 60d 
sqnaro miles of scnib-jtuiglo are available for agricultural exten-^ 
sion, but much of the lattor b praotiewUy nncultivable^ That the 
present rapid subjugation of woato land in iho gambalpur fuksU 
will oentinue for several ym^ seems osnaiUj but to the west of 
the Mabfinadi there b not much more land to eceupy except in 
the Bar&s4uibar ^mlndiri. The present tendency of oultivatorB 
being to oonoentrate upon the low lands growing rice and 
aqgarcane^ It b mq^robabk that the sandy and gravelly up¬ 
lands will be re^occupied until a hardy crop b introduced^ which 
will grow with litde or no niamino on fioot soilf and which will 
I not require much plongtiing. 

It may bo added that tbe funiine of 1 bUU taught two le^onSp 
viz.j the need of extending irrigation tanks and of adopting a 
system oE clot^cr cultivation. There was scarwly a single gaoniid 
in the famine-atrieken traota who did not double his desine for an 
irrigation tank and do bp l> 0 flt to obtain it:—indeed, tbo ffaQuiid 
who haudled the moitoy valued earth-work more than silver. 
The shortness of the grain supply, sgain^ made the oultivators 
adopt a system of closer cultivation. They abandoned, for the 
time being, light and oomparatively useless bud, which they had 
, been in the habit of soratching, and devoted their attention to 

' the proper emhajikiug of the better fields. They bad no seed 

, to wastor and consequently they were wilUiig to abandon the 

wasteful Sj^tom of broodcasling and bihttrd, and timusplanfed 
j their noo whorevor they could. 

i Agricd]- ^ District Agncultural Association has been in existanoe auice 

1903, Its membra have made useful e^perlmenta with potstoee 
: tkin, ground-nuts, aud there in eome hope that these caopg wdU 

r beoonae popular, as wol] aa jute* wMc-li is beiDg introdiio®d in 
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Borieinibftr for the firei time by the atmiindSi with the help of a 
trained oultivator from Cnttaok- Experiments hare also been 
made witli whcttt and ccttcuL 

The cattle of the distriot are miserably poor mi of small ; Cattm. 
but fortunately heavy cattle are not required for the plough owing 
to the light Bandy mil. For draught purpose* larga animab am 
imported from Berir. The poverty of tha cattle k due to the 
careleeenesa of the people about breedinil and alao to the want of 
nourisbing food- For the gieatei iiort of the year the oatlle Me 
given no food by their owoere; they are tiirn«l out each moroing 
in charge of the village herdeman to pick up what they oan, and 
it k only in the hot weather niontha that some rice straw is 
thrown before them when they return at nightfall. During the 
rainy season and cold weather they lie without food or litter all 
night. Ko fodder crop is grown, ensiloge is unknown, and after 
the month of November the grmug grouoda of the opeu traota 
yield the minimum of fodder. 

Buffaloes aro lirgel}'^ used for ^solliTatioiti and frequcatiy alM 
for draught and for presaing oil and sugaroane. They are not 
bred locally to anv great extent, but imported from the nortbora 
diatricte through' Bilaepur and Sirgttja, Those reared in the 
dinttict are difltmctly inierior in qnoUty. Fonies are kept by the 
well-to-do for riding, but are scarce. Goats and sheep in small 
quantatiea are kept by the Lower castefl for food only, no use being 
tuado of the sheep’s wool. Bhukta near Ajnbsbhona is the largest 
cattle market in the district, and after it rank those of Bargarh 
and Talpatii, A veterinary dispensary was opened at SamlMlpur 
in June H>0U. The most oommon disease is rinderpest, whioh in 
1905-07 caused 1,^30 deaths. Cattle are exhibited aimually at 
the Agrioultiital Show held formerly at Homk and now at 
Sonxb^ptir. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 


NATURAL CALAillTIES. 

UwTiL the yeai 19»a Sambalpor was regarded as praoliMlly 
immune from famine, bo much w that it was dasonhed m offia^ 
reports as a “Garden of Eden” and a “ I*iid of PromiBO. 
But, in spite of fonnor plenty, failure® of the mope aw known 
to haTB Ortscrred from time to time mToking some drstnesa 
ecareity, at least in parte of the distriet. Early records ahow 
that there ivua each a failure in 1834> when, in spite of the 
prohibition of export, the price of nca rose as ® ^ 

seem pm rupee. There woa again scarcity in 1845, hut after 
the latter year the price of rice rouioined steady at “4 s^is 
per rupee, Suhsequently, owing to unfavourable and deBcient 
rainfall, it rose to the then ahnormal figure of 16 seers per*rttpM 
both in ] 805-66, tbo year of the great Oritsa famine, aud in 
1877-78, when soma scarHaty followed a meagre harvest. In 
J886 there was again a failure of the rioe mop in some ports, 
pricea riring to 19 seers to tbo rupee; and relief works were 
opened, but failed to attract labour. Through all these ysfliB, 
however, there was no general famdae, though there must have 
been eevoro distress in the more remote and more jungly, los® 
closely cultivated and leas denBcly populated porta of tho district. 
Even in 1897, when other parts of the country suffered from 
one of the worst famines of the IDth contu^, SamWpur was 
scarcely afiectod. The outturn of the rice crop was fair, iMiug 
70 per cent, of au average crop, and good prices were obtained. 
Famine waa declared only ia a amall area of 228 square milea 
with a populatioa of 62,060, comprised in tho Chandorpur and 
M&lkbarod& samfndftris, which have rinoe been transferred to tho 
Ocntr&l Provinoes, In this area famine relief measuieo had to 
bo undertaken; aud in BorasSmbor, where there had been a 
partial failure of the eiopa owing to tho prematura cessation of 
the monsoon, Eome relief work on roads was started by tho estate. 
Elsewhero it waa found sufficient to provide some work on tanks 
with the help of loans and private subscription s. How little 
the distriot waa affected by this famine may bo realized from 
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Mr. OraddooVs Meport on tht Famint in iAf Central Prormeta rrt 
me and 1SQ7^ “la Sambalpur, witli a very 
lorce e^portfl and bigli pricse, money poured into the distaot, 
and private charity amply aolBcod to etipport the poor whom 
the high prices affeoted. A single road work vw m 

April and continued tiU October, but this was ohicBy mtended 
to meet the needs of a comer of the district whom the local oi«ps 
had been poor and imndgianta from Bilflepur were 
The nambere on this work only reached 3,200, and rapidly fel as 
the rain* advanced*" A further proof, if any la 
tbo lightnasa of the famine is afforded by the fa^ that a 
great many people from Bilaspur wandered over into Sambalpuj, 

tho land of plenty.” , - . f. 

The firat real famine, and hitherto the only famine, of 

Sambripur was that of 1900.* which ahowed in a rtiiking manner 
thedepoudoQoa of tbo people on tho rice mop and tho danger of 
fl nrei^turo cessation of the rnomsoon. In BotSsamhor aloiio is 
there any considerable area under millota, and though the pulses 
called mun!f and hMl are grown all over the district, the area 
given ap to them is oompanitivaly insignificant. There is prarii- 
cally no rati crop, and evoiything oonBeqnontly dependa on tho nee 
This failod in 1899-1900 owing to a badly distributed rainfall, and 
the district was involved in famine in spite of previous years of 
plenty, Ihe outtum of the rice crop in 189&-99, f.c., of the crop 
{uirvesta at the end of 1895. had boon 70 per cent., and in the 
preceding throe years it had been SS pot cent. In 1896-97 ihero 
was a bumpor crop, the average outturn being 120 per cent., but 
for other food-grains, vb., pulse, ttl and sugarcane, the outturn 
was 45,45 and 60 per cent-, respectively. In 1^97^18 the harveet 
was almoel oa good, tho onttum of rico being 101 per cent,, whflo 
there were fnU cropa of tit, etc*; and in 1898-99 rice had an 
outturn of 105 per coat, and the other crops were also good, 
rrooeding riremustances could not well bo more fortunate, oxeept 
perhaps in thoBotiaambar Eamind&ri, whore, however, the outturn 
was little aheri of ft Ml crop* 

On the whole, tho rainiftll of 1598 was snffittont, seasonable, 
and favourablo to agriculture, aud tho oarlier part of the 
monsoon of 1899 waa well up to strength. The raiM broke in 
tho third week of June 1899 and continued with fair steadinoss 
till the middle of August, the total rainfall up to the I9tb August 
being 38'72 inohes at SamUlpur and 30-98 inches at Bafgarh. 

■ Thi. acMont ol M*pS*a frtnn iLt Depalj 

CommlHiwrT't FInil Fsmb* B«p»rt- 
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After diiB, the momsoofl oaTient fell off ra strength, 
oplv light “tt unw-Uafoetory ehowere; but op to the end of the 
mouth there was no upprehenffloii ot fatumo, for of the 

crops oa tho lighter m land Lad been reaped, and the pres^ 
for the hoavior lauda were good. Indeed, it was repo^ at 
thia time that there was no reason to sappose that any relief would 
ho uereeaury. From the beginning oi sseptembor, however, it 
becBino o^ont that unleBS there was heavy lain, the crops would 
Huifer and distress eusno. These gloomy anhcipatioia were M- 
filled. In the erst half of September there was a fall of l-2d 
inchee at SamWlpur and of 1*91 mohea at Bargarh. and then the 

eeoaed altogether, giving a total of dh'S! mohi^ m Sambab 
pur and 37*7S iuohea in Bargarh. This was not vory mneh 
below the average for the Bambalpnr t^hsU, which consequently 
aafiered least. In faot, bad the earlier rein been more evenly 
distributed the loss of crops would have been al^ht; and m it was, 
tanks ware filled curly, and where they eiiatod, they saved tho crops 
on tho heavy lamia in October. The villo^ in the east and 
o£ the Bargarh plain also were not so rerionsly affect^, gettmg, 
os in tho Sarabalpnr tahill, half an avorago crop, hut ^trcM 
very severe in the south-wert, especially in Bora^mbar. In the 
diistriet, .19 a wbolo, there was a aerioufl faUnre of the rice crop, 
the oultnm of which was only 39 por rent, for transplanted and 
ATi per rent, for broadcast rice, while in Bijopur and Bornslmbar 
it was al most an entire failure. 

On the 22nd September the first step towa^ the organization 
of relief was taken, yniifd'iV throughont the district being ordared 
to get village relief lists in readiness- It was not antiopated, 
however, that there would be a oomplato failnre of crops m any 
trntt. and it was therefore aasumed ihat tbs labour 
the harvest would tide tho labouring olasfloa over Ortolwr and 
Novombor, so that setnal relief operations would not begin nidil 
tho month of December- This forecast proved to be prantioally 
coitret. as will be apparent from the foUomng table flhowmg 
the progreati of reliof medStirea throughout the year. Unetly, 
there were five fairly distinct ijorioda(1 ) 

December, whou distresa was being teeted. 12) 
extousien of relief with works and kitchens, which leatcd tfil 
March, when oholeia caused much disorganization, and whou th^ 
was alsoallghtfluiagof distress owing to the inremiug of the 
fflflAad harvest, (3) The hot weather period, when, by mea™ 

of smaU village works and extended kitchens, rehof was offe^vely 
organized in the face of cholera. (4) The fourth period Aowed 
a contraction of relief on works and a great extension of kitchen 
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relief. (5) The fifth iras the i*eri<id of oontreciion 
from the middle of Aiigxist till the end of Ooftober, when mb 
dietriet waa practically in the same iMjaition as in Deocmber 
1899. 
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As stated above, the district was soaioely affected by theStofli. 
famine of 1896-97 ; but in that year and in the preceding year, 
owing to the soaidty in other disiriots and consequent high 
prices, all the available balance of gtaiu atocta woa exported, 
the year 1897-98 was started with a miioh lower reserve than 
uanal. But the crops of that year and of 1898-99 were excel¬ 
lent, and it is BBlimaled that in September 1899 there was more 
t hAo sufiBcient for a years supply. In Borfsambar, however, the 
food stoclLs in the hnnda of and ryots were very ^all 

after the betinning of 1900. litllo gram woe sold at the local 
markets, and in some traels the khouiors and smaller tenanta 
depended upon supplies brought in V CiUchl In 

Bijepiir the majority of the aaottOA* and many tenants had good 
stocks, hut, being sarreonded by a large populurion of Gfcndfia, 
they were in constant terror of being robbed, and bid them etocta 
carefully. It 'vas not UU the end of August, when crop pros¬ 
pects were assured, that they brought them out for mle. In the 
rest of the district, stocks in the hands of the cultivatms were 
probably adequate, and those in the hands of the ncher men 

"wore IftigO- - - 

Reearding the course ot prices, the Deputy ComnusaionCT 

wrote as follows in his final report on the iamine:Sambal- 
pur baa Wen accustomed to have its staple food veiy cheap. 
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The noriDBl rated rice in Sambalpur u about 1, bat at 

Bargarh H is 3(J eee«, taU% barvwt time bo 

KOre; and in other leas central parts of die di^ct t^pn^ 

„re of course still lower, Small broken nce^ clowied off from the 
finer qiiiiUae^ i® to t>e had at 30 seer^ and it is on t^a that mimy 
of the lowest class habitually Uve. It then the less enrpmmg 
that dislrow should have been acute m a formerly prospero^ 
district which even yet bad large gram etocka locked np in the 
hands ol its weU-to-do residcutfl, when prices ranged m out* 
of4he^way Irncta from the normal 24 seers to G aeers and even 
to 5 seers pet rupee. In contrast with the ordinary ufiage. the 

nrices. They were farther from the stocks. jr;rc«hda and 

rvote who potseUd stocks would not seU. Many could have 
wrte*! with Wf their hoeld qnite safely and at a very high price. 
Slat Ibev dll do so is due to two facts. They wo« afraid, 
by open selling, of drawing attenti''ii t® fact that they 
uLwCd stooks which could be looted. And again, si pamc- 
Irioken WCTO the nwple by the failure of tho 1899 crop, a disaster 
for which they had no precedent, that they kept in store all that 
t>iev could in view of a second possible failure. So strong was 

ttai to ®p of 1000 «uiari,«i..i.ito.tot« 

TO, lom. tarts tlifflonlt to got f"'.*'’ ''!T 

hi seed grain. They said that it would be lost and thcmfielves 

burdened with the debt. , , 

“Boraslmbar was tho most remote tract and therefoM, m 
an ordinary year, the place of cheapest nee. Tim year (ISOd) m 
Januao' when in Samhalpur and Bargarh the price was U 
sacr. U was H seers in Boiisiimhar, By the end of h chroary 
prfem had risen there to 8i serrs, when in other pa^ they ^re 
?ft »«d 11 seers. By ruling m ham^lpiiTj 

i Barearh, the BorasamW price rose to 7J, and 

to 64 seer* whioh rate ruled steadUy throughout July and 
Krt rZ i-«ory to Aogwt 19W to .mog. -tor, 
9 were in Samhalpur town. Bargarh and Bijepur, imd i j seers 
uTJi^asambar. There was in all parts a gradiml rise up to tba 
^ (b fit Auffust and prices seem to have nfien much higher 
Z tZofBtip«oiBil».l,ur,«l,or.a toon «» ooortdrtrf 

‘“^aZmttot uottt to «DdolAugorttlwttolMuioii-r« 

«tlioved By that time it was clear that the chnn^ were in 
of a good harvest. Prices fell at heiulquartera fr«m 8ijo 
ili seers ^ ut Bargurh from ^ to9i sears. In BoriMuibar, 
ow^ to the harvesting of an early miUat, pnoes fell at the satm; 
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dut© from 6 to 8 Afterthat tharo was some heatatioa at 

Sambalpui iteoU, but in tbe district tba fail was atoody. At 
Bargarb prices went fiom to U Bcem, from 11 to 13 
By the middle of October when harroating had generaUy well 
begun, prioes fcU nearly to the normal* whioh, by the end of 

October, they attained. . _ 

“The oDurae of prioos seriously affected at sowing time ereu 

such onltimtoiaas were not in need of triich abou 

Bargarh Man seed gr^n sells at 2 MfKitfrt (40 tAmtns or -jO »cer^ 
nar rupee. This year in BoraainiboT and Dijepur its price was 15 
)^^M^bout IS seers). Large numbers of 
wetting tbeir /flidri early, went into the Bargarb and bong 

their Kod grain there Nothing could better prove the ™ 

of fool stooks in BorfisJlmbar. By Deoember a harv^ had been 
got in, which probably represented at least 3.000,000 ^unda^ 
rioo but in the famine tiaeta the crop was little more than mfB- 
dent to fnrijwh seed grain for the nert sowing. The stocks which 
did erist, however, were heU back, both hy 9 M., ^ 

dealers, by the former two clo^s in view of what they eon»dered 
a probable second failure of crops, and by tho latter, pa^J for 
the same reason, and partly to be sure of getting the highest 

pojaihlo price for their grain." .... , , 1 ,. 

^Itelief on worki was mably ufTonM not m the camps of the n 
Public Works Department, which were nerer largely atEended, 
but bv works of oouridemble size managed by dril agcney oa the 
intermediate system, and by small vUlage woAs manned by 
piece-work through the agency of yeoHfids. This pokey was 
rendered the more necessary by the ceiitumal preeonce of cholera 
for four montlis; but in any case it was found to be diffira t or 
impossible to tempt the people, espemnlly the a^nginsls of Uora- 
Bi^r, to ony distcinco from Ibeir homes in order to obtain 
relief on large works. They were not educated in famine opera- 
lions and people In need of relief and capable of working were 
most* reluctant to ooma to the wurks. Gradually, they gain^ 
oonadence, bnt in March and April the tndeiisLon of rekef works 
was rendered most difficult by continual outbreaks of cholera mid 
wholesale stampedes. These panics were frequently repeated 
tbr.mghont the year, i hough on a smaller scale and for much la® 
oaore. The result a*as timt the aboriginals greatly preferred 
labour on malfjiifOn' works near their homes, although ^y got 
mudi lower wrges and did much more work—double the work, 
indeed, for these wages. But they were more familiar with the 
small tank-works tun on their aooustomed lystcm of piece-wort. 
In Bijepur again, the Gandas, who wore most in need of reU«, 






m 
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either thieved rather than talte to honeet work, or prt^ed to 
quiJiiy themselves ^oi kitchen relief by romamxiig idle and m 
want of food until they were omaciatetL Even when they came 
to the work», theii outturn was oonapicuoiHly low imd their 
meolfold complMuts conspioaoudy loud. The total u™ter of 
unita relieved by avil agency and mStptisdrf wt-rks was l,ttyy,Oor 
and by Public Works Department worts 601,485. 

Kit,h.s.. A reference to the previous table vi-ill shew the rate at which 
kitehenfl were opened. I’be food given was cooked nco and_d(f/, 
according to tlie prater ibed tc&le of ratioaB, but eonae dovifttiona 
from rule were found to be necessary. The people on relief were 
Mouetomed to the plainest possible ftire, an>l thongh even the 
moderate allowance of tidl that was served ont was a Iniury to 
them, it was not fully appreciated at first. They would not eat 
kedgeree (JtAiVAri). or rice and ddl cooked together, for it wna to 
them an unaccusteinjed dish. Prmn the start riM itAif) had to be 
cooked aeporatoly, and this they ate first, reserving thoi/rff pottage 
08 a tit-bit to be sucked up dowly afterwards. Ewn plain bfidi 
was objected to in the hot weather, becauaetim people were ae^- 
tomed to a dish called paUal, U., rioe which has been partoiled 
and then steeped in a largo quantity of cold water. So in the 
hot weather a half ration of bbat, with the allowance of ddl, wm 
served hot in the early morning, and in the evening the reiaainiDg 
half ration was given oeld in the form of pakltdf. 

'^here was a great deal of difficulty at first in inducing people, 
oapetially aboriginals, to accept cooked food. They were afraid 
to tAe help which, they imegined, would have to be paid ^for 
kter/in some way; and they were afraid of loslug cMtc. This 
objection was gradually oveioome. Care was taken to appoint 
as eookfl only BrShiuans of the highest of the three OiiyS 
claasse, and as watermen only GaUTus. This met most objections, 
but tbe Binjhils at first insisted that they could not eat from the 
hands of any Brfihman. They were theu given a cook of their 
own oaate, but later thia was admitted to be nnneoeasary. The 
highest attendance at kitebena was 84,000 on the 18th of August, 
Altogather 9,780,291 anits were relieved st a coat of 
lU. 4,O0,925'6-2 in food alone. 

mortality during the famine waa except ioiially high, 
* 74,107 death* being recorded from 1st October 1809 to 30th 
September 1900, iV„ a death-rate of 93 per mille per annum on 
the last cenHUfl population of 796,000, But there is some doubt 
about the fignrea, for tbe weekly rotuma abewed only 62,924 
deaths, i,^., a doath-mta of 79 per mille. A severe epidemio of 
cholera and small-pox accounted for 10,810 and 1,398 deaths 
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jfl^pectiTely j anii eioltidmg th© latter* tli8 rat« either 79"7 or 
6S-7 per mttle. Etgb thin, howaver, ii unduly liigh, and the 
emisee of the apparent diTerence from a normal death-rate appear 
bo he ae follows Firstlji the eenffus figure of 796|(K)0ii ^ taken 
io 1891 j did not repreaeut the popolatioii of the dietTict at the time 
of the famine, for thpire was a large inerfose due to iminigratiotij 
which waa greatost in the ^mlndSTifl eonatituting the famine 
tracts. The fiewnd oanae Uy in the migration of wandeten, 
among whom mortality was rery high* They bad como long 
diatanoea and were olmoat alwayH in a most reduced aiatoi aomo 
being mere ekeletonfl. They had no houses to go, Uttlo or no 
shelter was aToilnhl?^ and they were eipoaed to iinnsually wet and 
chilly weather. The third cause may he fomnd in the unuanal 
unheallhineaa of climatic conditionSp The rainfall waa a rerofd 
one* and it came iu hurata, fio that the weather alternated hetw^n 
cjctreme heat anil oontideruhle cold. A fonu of recurrent fever 
consequently broke out in what waa pTUetioally epidemic fornix 
ttocoimlmg for 19,976 doatha out of the tctel of 74*107* , 27 

per cent* It was no re&fieoter of persons j all officials suSered 
from it, and this serioufily hampered relief work in August and 
Septembor. 

It was difficult, in the face of long previous prosperity* to AtUiiadj 
beliova that diatresis in Samhalpur would he Kftl. It w'se 
and the explanation is that the appcaToiiee of pioa|>0rity ia 
some what deceptive, for it is eonfiotd to certain rich parts 
of tho district and to the higher classes- The standard of 
oomfort moreover is low^ a large proportion of the population 
consisting of aboriginals* and aboriginals do not save- Distrasa 
was conpequandy aoute* and one striking illustiriition of its reality 
3 s that tho morchatits bought up at low prices thousands of braas 
and two cart-loads of which were at one time being 

ferried over tho Mahinsdi to Samhalpur daily. A ti ether iUti¬ 
tration will be found in the figures of export and import* for 
Samhalpur exported foolishly, and had to re-^impeut inferior rice 
in equal quantities hitcr in the year. 

When famine did come* the form&r iiiiiuiuiity was a hindrance 
to reliefH the ehcapnefia and profusion of iormer years having un* 
fitted the people to oonteud with scarcity^ On the one band, the 
Tillage officialfi and those that w^ere too wcU-to-do to he seriously 
affeoted gave no help to relief operariousi indeed, a stubborn 
opposition wa^s frequently raised by ihoae who ought to have helped, 
and who probably would have helped if they had had previooa 
oipericnce of famine* On the other hand, the poorer elassoa 
who needed relief were uneducated in I#.nine programmes, and 
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to aiKJCiJt ihe relief opca to tli&ni. thia 

^ k.ut.U.W,«.a.Mms'f. 

enoudi to avoU theioselves of the kitohens both 

wid for their oliil(i«fl, bat they would not, if it oonld bo ttvoi ^ , 

TLTn ™iio£ work. Their pwiudioce 

u-L/lumod out of kItcheuB w nblo-bodiod, they look 

:zctt s; 

'•T.rt'rx c*..*.a«,tbo 

ESSSS^S= 

.fftictti l 1 ® lanaloctwl borne of ehoopneea, eud 

>«»■““ i‘ "•*. 5“ 

that n*^ were altered hy the oonipletioii oi the 

Unilwuy Un« in lfl90 ond of the brao^ 
njam B eng^ - EP i nrice of lit® ftt tuuoe begwi to 

line to S^i^lpui m ih^ 

W die co^ty brought with it nothing but progr™ md 
opeuuig of ^e co^tiy «r^P ^ tl« 

i„ctea«d pi^P“"ty. The™ we« ^ UieUbourer found 

cultivator ".f'^473o Icnd^wnen, -ud tennnle 

work und woe paid rn gun^ The t,idr 

made big profits and wore ohlo to buuu *«* > 

<valtiTatiou, and BtiU save. 
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**But it anotkoJT nuitter when in tho ric6 crop fail^ 
oi^eff all tho western emd aouth-we^toni pM^ of the diattiet. The 
Rnudier cultivfttora had lost all theij crop oven in vHlagea where 
the rioliPT men, using the imgiitioii tanka, anTed half * hon'est 
The email cuItiTstor soon had to htiy^ The faTni-hand thrown 
out of emphsymenfc, the day-labourer and the ertissiit had to buy. 
But a price of 16 so€frSt formerly oonsidered a acaroity pric?ei had 
nowbeojme the normal rate, and, when that rose to 12 or 10 
famino oonditiona w'ero well eefablbhcd. Jfe{Lnw)iil'0+ the richer 
meOj attracted by the proTionaly imeqimllcd prioei had sold for 
export mnoh too early, and moat of the snrplna grain bad left the 
diatrict. Later, oven in the stricken tracts* there were still large 
itoeks^ hut the ^nr^niid^ and tenants who held tbomt ieonseions of 
their first mistake and remembering also that in the past tad 
ecasona had mn in pairs, held back and lost their second oppor¬ 
tunity^ 

** The climax was reached in Aagniit 1900, when no faith 
iiDuld be put in the coming hjirvcst, because weather condiUona 
seemed to threaten a second failure. Matters were at their worst 
in the remote weatera zamindins. Hero* only fifteen years 
before, a nomml price after an ordinary harvest had been 70 to 
BO seers. B went to 6 aeors in August 1900. Bice had been 
rubbed out on the railway in Ootober* November, Deoemher and 
Jan nary ■ Ton for ton on exactly equal amount had from April 
to Augoet to be railed and caried back, inferior grain at a donblenl 
price. The financial Icm fell npon tho lahouiing classes, on the 
small oultivatorfl* who wore chiefly aboriginals* and on Govem- 
inent. The rich onltiTatoia misted most of tho profit which they 
might have made had they understood the now conditione that 
the railway had brought with it. The only gainers were a dozen 
traders^* the railway company* and the sgonto who exported labour 
to Aosatm 

*^One most noteworthy fealnre of famine work in the later 
months wna the difficulty of redistributing groin throaghout the 
district to tracts where local suppli^ were exhausted or w^ere hoing 
held back. To dmin the rice out oi ih? district had been easy* 
It had been breaght to t ratling centres iu head-loada over village 
paths. It eonld not he redistributed in the same way* portly 
because private tmde was paralj&cdi and partly becau(e the | eeple 
who carried it were* when it came lack, in famine-kitchens or on 
works. Even had they been a^'mlable* they could not have bought 
it^ and they could no longer have been trufited os hired cairicfs. 
It had to be cnrtetl ever a district which had but few cart roads* 
After the rains broke in June, even the mflin road to Baiput was 

rsj 
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IW H«ied bT recurrent floods and tliB TiUsge traoliB wm 

^ft«t or ri»e d«» m* l'*"! *«ll i. r.i,.y ^Ite 

tbs mmp«rt»l p.u, f™no.t.d .»d 

.gsia »» -d proda.. -P 

(kiluTis .1 IsMt to »»t»s 1«U o! to dteriot » ,mlo 

h«p.d tot. m fatos, to ntor 

wiQ benefit both ineiM ^ ^ 

Iljjui be a large influx of sbirnng wanderers bora the States and 

SS^JSer Bn^Ub diatriots But in aay ^ 
u a ii«M«ltyp and it would be adTiaaUe also to extend the ri^^ay 
BO that it wBl be able to feed the diahnet as well to dram it. 
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CHAPTER VUI* 


RENTS, WA&R3 A^D PEIGRS- 

Eooso^ic Kuti are pmotically f 

rente ol all claanes of tenanta eicapt flub-tonants beiii^ fixed fay 
the Settlement Officer at tbo porioffioal lowsion of tbe l^d 
rerenae. They are not competitive rentii, and tboj represent a 
minnto fmotion of the actual produce. 

The first regular Aettlement waa earned oat m 187ffi but the 
oBseMmeiita wer^ Ijased onarea^ estimated acMording to the amonnt 
of swd stated to be bowh, and the resnlts were oonseqnPnUy 
notliing mora than a mere approximation, Tbift settlemeot tvab 
mode for 13 yotir*. On. its expiry, tbe whole of the Mi/w 
area land not belongmg to Feudatory Statea or included m 
feudal zomindiris) was cadoatrally surveyed ond the remsessmapt 
of land levoQire oonducttKl on ryotwiri principlesi os the tonoiw 
all enjoyed the occupancy status and the law necoasitated the 
fixation of renla in detail. This was a work of some ma^tnde 
and of no small difficulty carried out between 1885 and 1809 
Nearly six million fields had to bo aurveyed, and the iMf « 
enhancing lenU was ocunplicat^ Ijy tb6 abeeoee ol any reliaW 
statUtica ahan’ing th6 increaiO in cultiFatioix ’wbioh bad taken 
fylaoe since tha last aettlcmcni. Pricaa at^d vciy mnoh bs they 
did 20 years beforot and the groimds on ’Aieh eniLaucemonl was 
effected were the e^ctreme towneaa and ineqnfllity of the ryotS 
payments^ the ineidenoe of which ranged in differemt groups froin 
amiaa 0-2 to annus 1-2 per cfuU^Tnted acre* The aU-ronnd rate 
for the district ivfis aa low as annaa 3-^ per acre and represe^od 
only 3 to 4 per eenf * of the average valne of the prodt^* The 
opsratinn^, therefore, oonriated in mbing the payments of vfllag^ 
wher^ the rate waa ioadaqnate, to that already attained in 
aHMK of similar diaraoter. The opportunity was also token to 
level up the payments of individual cultivatoiat wh^ they were 
inadequate owing to the ertenriou of hollioge by tbe absorption 
of pew land or for other leasona The net result waa that the 
ryot's paymenU were enhanced by 3S per c»ni, but the rate 
per acre for the whole district did not eseeed annJia 5*6, and 
in only two groups, oontainlng ^he riohest Imd in the distaot, 
did the rent-rate died exceed 8 annas. 
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Owing to the low pitcli of tho ronto imposed, the Boltleniont 
of 1885-89 wnfl sanctionfid for only 14 ycwrs, expiring in 1902-03. 
During its nnnrenoy the district passed through what may almoat 
bo doscrihed as an economic revolution, maioly owing to tbo inti»- 
duetion of the railway. In spite of the check caiused hy tho 
famine of 1900, the arm ocenpied. for cultivation ineteaB^ hy 
16 per cent, and the cropped area by 7 per cent. Tho price of 
agricnltural produce ia estimate 1 to have riseii by 100 per cent., 
while tho market value of agrioxiltural land was mors than 
donldel. These drcnmstances jnatifled a large enhancement of 
routs, hat it* was not known till Hottlement operations were m 
progress how greatly conditions had altered | and the losses caused 
by the famine led Govomment to direct that an increase of only 
IW per cent, hlioiild be aimod at. 

The peacttlenJ&iit resulted in flu eiihaut!>eHi&iit: of 31 p^r cent* 
for the whole /chdha area^ the of the Siimhnlpur 

being miflod hy 32 per ooat* nud those of Bargarh by 29 per 
oeut/ It WM fouod that the aTerage mto of tent impofled at 
the BetUemeut of 18^5^89 had fallen from annafl a-S to annflfi 
4-10 peracre, owing to the addition of aew ^inreated land. By 
the EftTiskuL it wa 3 increasad to annaft 6-4 for the whole area, the 
average being annas 6*7 in the Sambalptir MiU and annaa 6-1 in 
the Bargarh tah^U. The lowest rates inip»Deed over all the groups 
of vtUages were anufia 2-9 in LahhatipiiTf which U a remote 
tract of hills and foroets, and 4 annas ia Kurkuila, another 
remoto group, which w‘fl$ severely affected in Ibe fanuuo ol 1900* 
The higheat rales were annas 8^0 and annaa 8'3, pespeotively, in 
Remctida and Tamparsara, the richest and more closely cultivated 
parts of the Bsrgarh iaMt, and annas lC>-5 and annas 7-S, tea- 
jiectively, in the Sambalpur and Talab groups, which mort olosoly 
pdjem the heodquartora town and the railway tetniinuB. Dow 
light tho average rental is may bo realised from tho fact that it 
do« mot amount to5 por cent, of the net profits of cultivation. 

Tho marginal table skews tbo average rent rates imposed for 

each class of eoil at this settlementK 
The moaningA of the terms used 
have been expMned in Chapter VI, 
but for faoUJty of reference it 
may be mentioned that, speaHng 
broadly^ is flat land lying 

along a depression, ^ rrud ia land at 
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the bottom of aslope.anii^(id/m land bigbsr np tbfl alop^ f 
is bighd/mg land on a watershed, barrfihd is a term fox 
suOTroane Helds, and b&rt denotes vegetable gardens. At the last 
settlement tbo first tbree kinds of soil, wblob oompnse tbo noe 
Wds, were subdivided into 22 difforent olaesos, si and lanhhd 
land into 2 classes eaoh, and hsri land into 4 ola^a Sithdi sod 
and htvfid soil were subdiidded into two groaps, viz., 
bshsi II, herns 1 and JI; and each of tW was further 

classmod under four beads, vk., ^1) (3) *Airi, p) pAn, 

and ( 4 ) ordinary. MahnmSn Imd ms dassiHcd nndor the eame 
four beads, and so was fAri land ; while St land and iorcAAd land 
were eaoh tubdiidded inlo two eloesej. hhuri and ordinaiy. 

The system of assessment of rents in Pambdpnr is 
different to that followed in other parts of Bengal. Thm system, 
which was introdnood at the Battlement of lflSa-89, and has bMn 
adopted m^ta’h uiatandit in other Bettlemants in tbo ^Iral 
Pio^ncns, is daacribed in delaii in the ^ttlemei^ reports, but 
briefly its main features are as follows. Its obiof prmciplo is 
that the rental of the previous aettlement being taken as a 
Btaniiaid, enhancements are based on the iat^MO in the pneos 
of produce or extension of cultivation according to a general 
rata previously determined. The Eetllomeut is preced^ by im 
accurate rndastral survey and u detailed recorf for mb field m 
the villago of tenures, rent and ohaiacter of ouUiytiUom De«dos 
this, a list is drawn up for every field showing its po^on 
according to the imgation or drainage it recciyea and accordiag 
to its productive capacity. The comparative vako of the vanoue 
soils having been ascortaiDcd, the result is recorded m terms o a 
oommon nmt known as the ‘soil-unit.’ The moiden^ of the 
existmg rout od IWa unit iu vUl^Lgfl is tlioa by a mm* 

parison with the mcidonce in other viliagea and by an esanuoatjon 
of past enhancemouls and the riae of pnees; and on the so 
ooneidfratious is based a stnudarf unit for each group of vUlages, 
The unit is thoa modified for each villago aooordmg to 1™1 
oiroiuastances ; and when the village umt is applied to tbs vanoiw 
Boilaioasoontainedin each holding of the villa^, he res^ 
ippresonte. for c!K>b holding and for the aggregate of boldia^^ ^ 
Btandarf rontal which can fairly bo demanded. is modified, 

where neces^. in each hohiiag wUh leforence to the present 
rent and any other special eireurastanoes j but the rent already 
paid for a hoUliDg is not lowered at tbe time of revision merely 
iKcaiue it is m exeeae ot the dedaoefl rent, Ihe system^ whick is 
known a« the “Boil-unil system," involves detailed euqnuiw m the 
field to ascertain tho relative productiveness of diifeteiit tdasaes of 
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land; and m ordfr to at a coireot valuation, it ib th# praatioe 

in SAmbalptir lo niiiko oalonlatious of their net proSte. 

The oustom of reate in tiiid la of no importanoe in 

Sambulpiir, M the polity of GoTemindiit hn* always been to 
commuto all fcueh leota into cash. Prodnce roats ore, bowoTer, 
paid bj' lub’lenMita tuidtr what la knowu tifl tbe sy^oin, 

under which half the gross produce is handed over to the les^r. 
Usually I be lessor provides half the aeed rcKpured for oulUvation 
and pays the lull teat of the holdiagj while ibe lessee uses his 
own bullocks and bears the cost of cultivation. When the crop is 
reajied, the gross produce is divided in oq^naV shares. 

At the seltlemeut of 1885-89, a sun'ey and land velaation 
were oarrietl out only in the Chaudftrpur*PadiTOpur M fit# and 
the Malkharcd&yVf^lr, which have now been transferred to the 
Central riovinoes. In the aamlndaris no regular settlement of 
tenants’ rents was undertaken, but the tects actu^y paid for the 
Una under cultivation were accurately ascertained, and in moat 
reetf when? pioduw rents existed, they wore com muted into cash 
rents. At the seitlement rwently ooududed the rents were fully 
revised iu three ditferont wap. (l i In the case of the Kimlu- 
dftrie in the Bsrgorb plain, viz., Barp4li, Bijopur, Ghe^ Bhsran, 
Khonal, Pahilrairgir&, ilandoinabM and Palkukud^ the khiltn 
system of land valuation and asaessuiont was applied, as these 
estates lie in or close to the open plain and aro almost m oloeely 
cultivated as the neighbouring kfiiks traots, The recfult was to 
raise the rent rate from 3 annas 10 ploa to 5 aiiDoa per acre. 
(3 and 3) In the Borftsambar estate two diferent methods o^f 
assessment were adopted. In the eastern portion lying io the 
A Qg valley, wbitb is well cultivated, a metbe^ of a&essment based 
on a ^ple scale of classes and values sns employed. lu the more 
backward and remote villages a summary Eetllememt was modo. 
It was decided that no elaborate oUstifioation of the land of 
tenants should be undertaken, that existing rents for old land 
should be accurately ascertained but not enhanced, and that only 
OB land newly broken nuce tho eotnpletion ol the survey should 
new rents be imposed, calculated at the average acre rate already 
being psid in each village. The result was an average assessment 
of only 2 annas per acre for the tenancy area. 

In the sev^ samindfiris of tho Sambalpnr vm,, Kol&* 

biri, R&mpur, Rsjpur, KodAbagi, MachidA, Lairi and Ixtisingh, 
the method of aesossmont followed in the open part of Bori- 
^mbsx was adopted, and the produce rents iu vogue were 
oommuted, the average rent rate per acre imposed bdng only 
a nua" 3-9 per Bore. 
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Wsges, whethtB- for skillei or tot mwiilleid Isbom, oto stiU Wtott. 
mostly wud ia kind. The village blacksmith w paid a iAmh% 
of rice for mending a ploogh-aharo or preparing a sickle, end 
the same quantity of paddy for eharpenmg four plo^huharM. 

The washerman is given a Ua‘*tii' of paddy m the case of 
oaoh eduU and 10 tdmttU for each boy or gul ae hw yearly 
wage, besides food on the days when he w given elolhes to 
w3i, and speoial fees on births, deaths and rnama^. The 
barber is similarly lenHliierated in kind, getoi^ one AMwrfi a 
paddy per annum for a man and 10 for an namam^ 

boy. In some cnees, however, these village scrvMts hold service 
lands. Carpenters are very few in number, the ^ote “s^Hy 
doing their own tough woed-work theniwlves 'or gethng it done 
by their farm labotireia Evan lu the town 
ate not more thnn a du«en carpenters; end ihey b^e hUle akiU 
or training. Unskilled labour is. as a role, and field labotu 
invariably, paid in kind, the wages being so many of ihe small 

Mwiiw equivalent to 15 chittacks. j. 

Owing to the rise of the price of rice, the wages of an ordi¬ 
nary day-labourer have risen from 2 annas to 2^ ^nas a ay, 
and in 1908, owing to the further rise in the price of food-gmma, 
the wages of adult labourera increased to 3 snnna per di™. 
rrofessional diggers receive 24 annals a day, which is ^ the 
dady wage paid to road coolies working in the town of J»mbal. 
pnr and ita vicinity. The Kurus, however, seldom work as coolies 
paid by the day, but generally nndertake earthwork on eonfraot 
at the rate of 420 to 480 cubic feet per ropee. Formerly, when 
food-grains were cheap, they used to be paid in grain, receiving 
a kha„di of paddy (calculated on the scale of bMi tdntlb) instead 
of a rupee in cash. Now, the price of grain has risen so rauoh, 
that it would scareely pay the owner of the land to give wages 

in paddy for earth-work. , . , .v. j 

Agricultural labouren are of two kind.s the 6huUdr or day- 
labourer and the a^ti or farm serrant, 'rt® « pa«'i at 

the rate of 1 i ordinuTy spall (4#f) of labour, but 

2 ambit for a spoil of harvest Ubour end 5 overtime 

wage for a night’s threslung. The isMs a half day s spell firing 
the ploughing season, for the condition of the i lough-eatUe is 
en pimr that they cannot bo worked, at least in the hot weather, 
for mort than five h ours at a time. Consaqurotly, the plonghpn m 
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QBQally works for 000 spell only. Women, who are uanally 
employed on tnmsplsnting and weeding, ftlfio work only m the 
momiDg. At harvest time, however, and for all work for which 
ojcen ate not required the field labourer works both morning and 
afternoon, his full day’s wage being equal to about 1J seers of 
husked rice. 

'Fhe above b an ntilitaiian eiplauation of the practiot, wmoli 
the villagers themselves buss on religious grounds. As mentiorned 
in Chapter III, a plifi colled katloiiUti {kSdo ttiriifiia) is per¬ 
formed by the villagers during the month of Srabsm, at which 
offerings ore mode to the Grim Devata, After this owomony 
the labourers work in the fields both morning and eveoing. 
Before It is performed, no field labourer will work after he baa 
taken his midday meal, but he can work for the whole day 
if he la content to forego that meal. 

Farm servants, called iratis, are generally hired by the year 
and receive a moathly wage of three khain/it of paddy, t.f.* 
66J BceiB, and ako a iKmns at barrest time of 3 f>uruff» of paddy, 
I'jtf., 450 seats. In the oaao of an old and trusted farm-Bervant, 
it is usual for his master to allow Iiim, instead of this bonus, the 
cultivation of two plots of land, in the uplsuda and lowlanfls, with 
on area of about one acre. As bo is allowed to use bis master’s 
oattle, this privaege adds eonsiderably to lus annual eamiogSi 
which are frequently sofficietit to allow him to acquire imnll 
plots of tenancy buds in his own right. The gtiii also has a 
□mnbor of other emoluTuonts. In the hot weather his master 
presents him with a cloth to proteot his head from tho sun. 
On special occasions, such as a birth, death er marriage, he is 
entitled to receive a loan of from Its. o to Es. 10, which is 
free of interest and is deducted from his liarvest bonus. If 
sugsreane, pubes or oil-seeds are grown, he b allowed a small 
quantity frent each crop in addition to his riee-laud bonus. 
If be tbreshn on moonUgbt nights at harveei time, he is gives 
an overtime wage nt the end of throsbing, the occasion being 
called kstdchfif'iai, f.tf„ the leaving of the thieahing ftoor. At 
the end of the hiwvcet too the last load—a specinlly heavy one—> 
is bis, if he can stagger with it to his own threshold without 
falling. The biter piaeHce varies, however, for in some villages 
the get a bundle eoeh, in others one between them. 

The overtime wage above mentioned consists of all tlio grain 
blown off with the basks during winnowing, berides one kttl4 
(winnowing-fan) full of poddy per rttSifau, It may be expkined 
that a Btsok of grain, estimated to ^eld (I puruif* of paddy, is 
usually spread oat on the threshing yard at a lime, and this b 
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/gvllal H fflMiit, For tbreabipg one mddan o± least throe meii 
an required to work alteroAtely, oaoh for about three botu^ 

&oin 9 p.«. till early morning. After daybreak ell tline ^k 
together. If, bowevor, a oultiTalor bas more than *hi^ »eld 
Mxranta. they aU attend and divide the night's work between 
them. To Ihrfflh a mdttoH of paddy, 8 to 10 bdlooka an 
required, and these are ^ven by oooh man for about 8 hour* at 
a ^e. At sunrise all the atnw is careitilly remored, and the 
grain i# stacked ronnd the pole in the oantn of the t hreshing 
Boor. Then winnowing beg^, tba gram being allowecl to 
fnll from ibe tUp or wiunowing^fan and then fanned. Alter 
the winnowing is over^^ task which takes 3 snen about 6 hours 
for ona mSilaa —all the buafcs are mUected and are lurthec 
winnowed by the field eerranta. Ihe huaka yield about 25 Idtitittf 
of paddy per wulrfaw, and this quantity is the perqniaito of the 
field servants. It is further eiipplemeated by one sflj? of paddy 
pet mtfdhff, i j., about 5 Wusirt. The latter allowanoe is called 
Itaihid, and the former po^. Thus, for eaeb rniidan the field 
flervaats receive about 30 (dtuftii of paddy per night The wives 
of the gntit are bound to iip the thioBhing floor after every third 
threshing, plaster it afresh with oowdtmg and earth. For 
this work they get no wages, and if thoy refuse to work, their 
huiibands forfait half the aUnwonce of po/. It is obvious thri 
the larger the niuaber of field eorvante, the emaller are their 
earnings for overtime work, but they can make mote if the out¬ 
turn of paddy is large. Speaking ^nerally, it may be esUmatod 
that the average wage for overtime work ts 6 lAmblt per head 
a night. Occasionally the amount is fixed by contiaott the usual 
rate being 3 kAan-Ji» per annum for each jfuti. 

On engaging a ffttfi, it is a oommon practice to give him a 
few rupees os earnest money, which he hae to pay back without 
interest when bis service is over. If, however, he thiowB up 
the ntuatiou, interest is charged at 50 per cent.; and this has 
the o2eat of rendering the service of most g«#A pnwtiosliy 
permanent. 

Another class of labourw is known as a tmt/n’d, ut., a boy 
or old ni»u who is not equal to as much work as a fuTl-grown 
adult. A bboufci of this cla% Is paid according to agreement, 
Bometlmea at the rate of 2 kAandia a month. In the B&rgnrb 
lahsitj a JtwMid ia a hoy who is kept in the houao, and is given 
his food and clothes and a present at the end of the year. 

Until the district was opened np by the raSway, piioes were pwer*. 
very low, os was only to he expected in a Landlocked tract with 
little or no means of exportiog its surplua. Since the adTont 
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of the raUway, the pnoes of agrioultural prodnoe hare be«E 
doubled. Twenty yeora ago, the price of rioe iu Samhalpiir town 
frequently fell to 40 and 60 «e«s orer a year's arerage, and 
in outlying Plages it could be had at 80 eecie. Three years 
ago it was reported that in Samhalpar the priee nerer fell below 
20 aeeta, the lowest rote In. the Tillages was 26 seert, while the 
arerage price in the Bargarh market was usually 2 seers cheaper 
than in Sambalpur. Since then the price hasf risen to 12 seers 
at Bambalpur and 15 seers in the interior; while in 1908, owing 
to a short crop locally and a heary demand from outside, rioe 
has been selling at about 8 seers per rupee in Bamhalpur 
and 9 eeets at Bargerh. The eanie upward tendency is equally 
marked in the ease of other products. For example, the price of 
lit before railway export hooamc po^ible rraa seldom less than 
20 seers, lu 1887, it wae reported that the average rate was 
17 seere, whereas the arerage for the 10 years ending 1901-02 
was II seere. The wholesale price of pulses has similarly risen 
from 24 to 12 seers, end the price of gnr from 15 to 18 seers. 
HiTBii&i. Mr. Ketherscle, writing b 1887, gave the following sketch 
of the material condition of the people. “ Under normal oou- 
T« ditiona far more rioe is ptoduoed than is required for the food 
mFLs. population, and any one who ohooses to work hard has 

hitherto had tittle diffienlty in maintaming himself and his 
family in relative comfort. Bioe, which is the staple food, 
has liron ordinarily very cheap, and a few days' labour has 
been sufficient to earn a stock of food for a much longer period. 
The people are by nature indolent, and are well content to 
remam idle, except at certain BCosons of the year when they know 
they must sow and transplant their rice, and to make but little 
effort to improTB their land in the mtorvals. The people of the 
distriot general Wj though capable of stejidy And sustained labour 
and of forming hahlts of frugality, are not natuially mcHnsd 
thereto, and 1 betieve this is to a great extent heeanae the food 
supply ha'^ tuiheito been, as a rule, so plentiful and easily procured 
that they have not been forced to exert themselTcs. It is 
obvious that, without previoua exertion, there could ha no aceumu- 
Intion of capital b the Garden of Elden itself." At the ^me 
time, he was of opbion that probably .more than half of the 
cultivatoia were more or less in debt, but under normal oondi- 
tions there was not widespread poverty or distress of a ehnmio 
cberader among them. 

In some reapeota there has been little change daring the 
last 20 years, for the Deputy Commissioner reports: —" A trait 
of many of the people of B amh alpur, eepeeiolly among the 
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lower olaEAea, w tlieir UA of tnexgy. Tli-^y would nther jipeod 

A dftV m coUectine food in tlio jungle than 

Qeld * und, if they oam a little mnnoyr tiioir . 

Kit idle until they haira spent it.” Among the 
oultiTatoDi, however, aignal ohnng® are 

deecribed ae foUowe by Ur. Dewar, who earned out the settle- 

DeMn>tioti3 given by Mr. NeLhersole repr^ent the S&mbal- 
p«r cultivator as an indolent person living rono 

comfort in patriort^hai viHage Muamnmties, ^c^ 
except in grain, and no men was dietresamgly poor ^ use o 
food-enpply was cheap and abundant, The openmg o ra 
oommunSition ha* changed these conditiona. The inereae^ 
ooet of food hue enforced greater industry on the labonier ami 
the ixjorer cultivator, and the opportunity of trade a^ pwfit 
has tempted the ridier and more industnoM to greater effort. 
The demand for land has become keener, and ita ooltiTation 
doBcr and better. With this progrees there Las come some 
ifcadual breaking up of the communal life, and in ^ a ow oaew 
an undesirable accumulation oI land and of capital m the on 
of money-lenders. Bat the easential purposee of village Me 
are still weU served, and even the money-lenders are stUi 
agrlculturbtB. The main result hitherto of the Blimng up of 
individual oompetilion hua been the establishment of a very 
largo clasB of substantial cultivators, by habit thritty and 
industrious, with adequate holdinga, good stock, ^d savings 
suffiotent. to allow of independent improvement and eiteneion. 
Tho distinction belweeu such men and the lower class of semi¬ 
aboriginals with dolts and smell holdings la much more clearly 
marked than formerly. At the last settlement Mr. ^ethereole 
noted the gulf fixed between tho ginufiaa and tho ryots. But 
there are now three dfstinot classes above the rank of labourer, 
and the upper olase of the ryots 1* not far below the landlords 
in prosperity. 

“The standard of comfort has not oonspicuously altered, 
Tho food, furniture nnd Nothing of tho average villager ara 
very much the same now as in 1888. 'Fhere has been no 
inoreasa of outlay on religious or domestic festivals. But when 
substantial oumfort bos been aitaiued, tho refusal of lusuiy 
is not to be deplored. The people themaelves, when askod to 
point out their changes, have usually esplained that the old 
living has not changed, but is ohared now by more famUies- 
Thus, though all stiU eat rios and vegetables only, moia people 
now grow and eat fine rice. Ail still wear the old simple 
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olothingi but moro dow weai* hhnUd clotb!i of fine quality* There 
are moTO tiled roofi^ and briok walla in the villa^gfes and bigger 
gutdeoAp and moTO women aro able to wear silirer anJ gold 
omnTnetita. To this I may jidd that tho old oomfortable standard 
ha$ been extended over eonaidernblo tracts formerly held by 
aboriginak Uving poorly in leal huts^ and that hundroda of 
vUlagea have MubstantiaUy added to their health and comfort 
by building Bpeoiol drinking tank a.*' 

The most important of the different oloaees which make up 
the oomniiiiiHy are the feudal zamlnditre. Some, however, o! 
the eatatee are mneh too small to support a landlord in any 
dignityj and tlieir Gond zamlndara are of muoh less importancNo 
than many ^ontidi in the kMha ; while two of the larger estates^ 
vis.j Bsrpfeli and Kokbir^, aa well os Lairi and Qarh Lokingh^ 
are, owing to tho indebtedness of their owners, nodor the manage¬ 
ment of tho Court of Wards. Tlie El]put, Gond and Einjbll 
ohiefa of fighting and freebooting lineage have been slow to turn 
to the pursuits of peaoOp They are handicapped by the neoessitj, 
real or sapposed, of maiiitainmg the xemnants of an nneient 
dignity. In the paat their management has nsually been ciirelea& 
and often short-lighted, and it has been the polioy of Govern¬ 
ment to resume from them, on payment of eomj>ettBation* as many 
os possible of their powers of internal nianagenieiit. 

The ryots are on the whole well-to-do, for, exclusive of amijl 
plots held as garden's, tho average tenancy bolding la ne w about 
13 acres in extent, while in tlie ^ammdaris, where laud is less 
elosely eultivatod and joint families more common, the average 
area is 19 acres. This prosperity is largely due to the lightne^ 
of the reuialt for the average rent paid is only about Hs. 9-8. 
Altogether 9 per cent (12 per cent, in the kMl*a and 5| per 
cent, io the mmindSris) are well-to-do tenants, who have large 
holdings, even vrheu they are not also proprietors. Tho most, 
important members of tills doss are tho w bone homo* 

farius usnally con^ii^t oE the best land of each village and ore 
held rent-free. Eaquiry hoadiewii that S3 per oeul of them 
are either affluent or entirely Ireo from debt. A few, however, 
are heavily indebtcdi inoaily Br&hmaiis who have multiplied in 
numbeis and mibdivided their original grants with out adding 
to them* 

The Be<ifmdelafla of ryots indudee the Bubsbintial tenants, 
many of whom have recently extended their holdings, and bU of 
whom have good stock and either no debts at all or very Ught 
ones. This doss ooeounts fof 40 per rent, of the ryots, arid the 
averege holding is 19 acres in the Bargarh and 15^ acres 
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in the Samb&lpur tahttl. The third class eonaists of those lyots 
who are moderately well oil, lieriag debts but no mortgage on 
or any particular risk of losing their holding They accoimt 
for another 40 i»f ooiit, of the tenants, and Include those senn- 
aWrigiualtt who have failed to oitand their holdings since the 
lost settlement, but are content to carry on with small stock and 
modenito debts. The bolding of a ryot of this class 
fti araes in Baigarh and 7 acres in Sambalpur ta/iah His 
money debt averages Rs. 17 and bis grain debt 1?^ yarrows, worth 
about Re. 13. As the market value of his land alone is seldom 
less than lls. 100, he ie sufficiently soivent, but he ^ little 
margin for the accidents of famine, cattle-disease, or deaths m 
hU family. The last doss includes those teoants who ore in 
reduced circuTnataaoos, who have become deeply indebted, or who 
have mortgaged their holdings, as well os those who live from 
hand to mouth, such as Gonds or lyots without bullocks, who have 
the aame status as day-labourers. This class acoounta for II pw 
cent, of the tenants and iudndes most of the re^ aboriginaU, 
whose holding* are instifficieut to provide a full livelihood and 
u'bo eke out cultivation by ooUecting forest produce. They are 
distinctly poor, seldom cultivate more than 5 aonw of land, 
and usually have no cattle of tUeir own ; while their land is 
oontinnully liable to absorption in larger holdings. Tlw Kola 
and Oiaons, hoa'ever, axe as a class usually free from debt. 

As regards the labouring classee, tbe eaminga of a farm-servant i 
or gati are estimated at Ra. 63-12 per oimum, via., 3 
of paddy worth Rs. 3 a month or Re. 36 per annum, 3 puritgi 
of poddy per annum valued at Ita, 34, the perquiaites of j«/ 
and WMid, already explained, which are equivalent to about 
3 thandii or Ua. 3, and one dAoti costing 12 annas. Hia inDcme 
is, however, supplemented by the earnings of hia womenfolk, 
aa well as by the other albwnnoes alrBidy mentioned. Aa 
regards the ouHnary day-labourer, it was utated, as the result of 
the enquiries tthuIo at the t ime of the last eettlement, that **the 
utmost that ho can make by constant work is Rs. Sj.8 per 
This tucome is largely added to by his women, who, 
besides being in oonstnnt demiind at the fleustjus of tmusplonting, 
weeding and haxs'esting, are able to make good oarnings iu the 
mahuA Bsasoii, and also to dry a stock of maAtiA flowers for house¬ 
hold use- At other seamns, in years of good harv^t, they have 
practically oonlitiuoo.<« work at Tice-husking, T-he income of the 
ordinary labourer's family, even at sWk sensons, cannot be te« 
than Its. 3-S, which is sufficient for food, clothing, end tbe aenal 
unintl oomforta. Tbe wage of a labourer is now, however, 
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a ftimas i d&T, or about Its, S a montli. But any savjng is 
imposabto, and in a yaai of orop'failnre the Uboniing olasa. 
fnpported for a few moatba by seanty harvest earaiage and by 
the ripe-hu^Mn^ of the women, falls into dastitntiou by January. 
They get but little work to do in the eane harvest, hnt profit by 
the fall of the mahtta flower * in February and Match," 

The day-labouror’i poaltioji htis improved wen in the abort 
time whioh has elapjed sinee the above remarkK were ^rded, 
for he has been able to lioll out for a rise of wages. Hi# wages 
have now risen to 3 winas a day or Rs 5 a month; and It i’l 
iiotioenble that, though reoaiilly (in 1907-OF<) there was a abort 
crop aad prieej rose higher than ever, there was no actual desti- 
tation- Possibly one leaBon for tbo Inch of dealitutioa is that 
the high prices were due more to the dcroen'l from outeide than 
to the failure of orop, so that thoiO who had paddy were able to 
make large profits and employ labour during the hot weather. 

Siippty of Regarding the supply of labouT, Mr. Foloy remark# as follows 

Uboar jjj jjjj Jtep^l on Labour in Mental (lUOC). “ The only emigta* 
tion feom the district is to Aseam, and this emigration is falling 
off ; the figures for 190S-03 being 7,712, which foU to l/lCl and 
853 in the two following years.* There is no lempornry emigra¬ 
tion from the digtrlot in the olf season. The dlatriot is more 
prosperous than the distriots further east, wages have risen, the 
eultivated area is mcreasing, snd there is no reason why any mm 
should emigrate from the district. The most numerous caste is 
that of the Gandis, a Ciiate oi weavers, but who do a good deal 
of thieving. They are, however, classed high as exeellent 
workera in. the tea gardens The Distriot OUiesrs would be glad 
if as mauy Glndas ns po.'isible could be induct'd to emigrate, but 
it is difficult to move them. They are of good physique and 
might do for dock work if they were given lines ; also f-i coal, 
if they were rccriiited in Ihe right way, a small body of men first 
being induced to go, and then used m tardSt to recniit others. 
The people are probably too jaugly for mills. On the whole, 
Sambalpur does not appear a promising district from which to 
obtain labour, and considering the JiHS mil ties esperienoed in 
obtaining tea garden labour, U flhmild, perhaps, be loft alone by 
industries other than tea 

lSu,E«n- The following account of emigration to the Assam tea 

rk« to gardens is quoted frerai an Appondii to the Hei»rt of ihe Assam 
Lnbour Enquiry CoTomittee (1906j ** The district coataios a 

Urge namb« of Giud&s, who are low-caste weavers and 
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iliiy-Ubourers^ ati4 addicted to thieving. Tliey ste said to make 
good laboui'^rs on o tea garden. A ilEoolty has o£ late arisw 
in then reoraiiittentj as professionjd thieves went op to Assam ^ 
order to got sent down na garden Undor cover ef their 

ftanidrH* certifioatoi they were able to eiKfape molestatioii in 
oommitting houee-breakiog and petty thefts. The distriot 
authorities refiiBe oounteraignatUTe of ^wri/art reitiSeatefl in the 
cose of men who have been eonvioted oE theft, niid inspected 
characters are Uabie to sapervisioii by the police. This has 
interfered with recruittnenl The &andii are kept under etnct 
control by the riUage head men j antd recently it was the practice 
for a ToU-cjm to be taken in ever^" village each night to sec that 
the GAndas were not out on the loose* Their lot is not a happy 
one, yet thev have of late shown no indicaiion to move from the 
district. Something miglit be done if a garden manager took 
down a number of GindM who had been some lime in Assam, 
and through them offered Lo settle families who might bo got to 
emigrate on rice lan*L The dtstriet authoritiee would bo likely 
to help, as the Gundi is not a man who would be missod. The 
local mLssiouaries might also aa^bt; Ihoy are keenly alivo to the 
itksocneiiesa of the watch and ward kept over the Q-irtdaa in the 
villsges. 

^'The geneiul impression is that very Uttlo cTHigratiaa is to bo 
expected from Sambalpur. The district Ims not suffered much 
from famine j there is a good deal of land availflblo for ooltivation 
both in British territory and the snrroimding Native Statea; 
and a settlement of the district has just been completed^ so that 
considerablo extension of cultivation is likely to take place. 
Agricultural labour is in great demand and ia done largely by 
tho email ryot. The landless labourer b not much in ovidcncc. 
There has been no movonicnt from the district for out^de worki 
In the present prospcro*is condition of the district there is very 
little chance of moving tbo stay-at-home inhabitant of Sambalpur^ 
unless perhaps the Ganda e:m be induced to csoapc from the 
bondage in which he is held in hb native villago/^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCtri’ATIOSSi M ASITPACTURK8 A?fD TtiADE. 

A- tl.* rAiMUB of 1£>01 it WQ8 ttscorlaiiiod that no lee* thoa 

-7 «, of Ih. POP-a-S” »' '*^‘*’ “,.‘'”u“ 

** Biiftoorted by u^oultiiro. PrafiticaUy ^ tho 

^ «n« «r .Uh^pa,brt .p^4 

mombets of the Hindu social syfltem, such ea Btehmanb, 

MUiB. form a fidl ball of the tenimtry and hold m..c^ 
.w Wlf the Lmd Of the otliem, at least half arO Bonn- 

who hevoeettleddoan to steady but t of 

Biaihals KUonds (Kamlhs), Goads. Q&ndM and ki^ still 
lUnjnaifl, “.u \ number of fidd labourers, 

large, rei of women among the former tf 

gi^uked, 60 ,o5o womai l«!i.g wtM"^ “ f 

L »Sr«.pply «f arlPbo” “ dniTOtr.»lh.«Dk.ottU. 
“"rtoidhSl «l«»e« »« naoicrOM «« 

nik the .sooplioo of clotk-woo^ tm» •• KoAtkfc Bholil. 
ria QtoU^^Sl-orkoT. ta moUl. pooh » Lobl.., Xh^Mlo, 
Itotori. .»4 Sookn. floM “ •!» ‘ «^W« 

^krfRio ebases of artisans oommon m other districts, smh as 

l^«-workers and oarpontets. Shoos are but ktllo 
^i^uso the sandiness of the soil obviates tho need of 
them and ol%o becansa reUgions sentiment h strong } tho noos o 
S leather may be pul by the agneulturist are wmuuju^tly 
f W PracticaUv, all hid« arc exported m a raw state, and the 
worn by tho wdUo-do are importei C^^ntry. moreovl^, 
UnotaviUageindnstxy, ns In other parts of India. Even m 
Sambalpnr Town there are only about a dosen ear^nters and 
thcylm^UttleskiU or training. In the villa^ a h«i Jy 
labourer will do all the modest joincrmg that la oeorlcd for 

• etuiriic* ^ ** ««sv«i««-hi. 
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hou96-biiildiiigt mating fllenpingKWts, ploughs, oans^mills, 

Women constitute the mejority Hot only of the fidd»Iflboiirew, 
hut also of the retuil merohanta. It ii the usual pnwtteo for e 
wives and relatives of form-labourers and mxUivatow to buy np 
grain in small quantities, huai it at homo, and sell it at the weekly 
village markets- At those markets grata, cloths, vegetablee, 
sweets, firewood, eaU, spices, tobacco, oU, trinkets and cattle s« 
sold ami bought j and almost all the trading, except in eattle, 
is done by women, young and old. The wholesale grain-dealeis 
ate local Br&hiaaas, Culcbl Mnhamrafidnns aad Mirwaris, wlio 
buy grain and sell imported cotton thread, salt, tobacco, keroaenB 
oil and cloth. The Catchi trader is usually a temporoiy vMitw, 
coming at haiveat time to buy the cultivators* grain, imd leaving 
the district in the spring. lie is a pioneer in trade and ^netratra 
ta the Mmotest tracts, but though h& is raiiob in ^Tideno® at 
the Tillage miirktt«, ho does not now^ comuiand the bulk of th& 
grain tmd«. His capital h usually anmU, and be h rDntont wilh 
quick returns jmd email profits. Many Cntchis^ howererT bavo 
now aottled pomianontly at Sambalpnr, Jbfljraagur4, Lobcla and 
Padampnr aitb tUcir fuTniliofl, auil Ilto the MAns'aris carry on 
ti^e throughout the year. Moat of those Ctitohj s&t tiers are 
oontroctor^ for the minor produce of the Eauslnd^Ln forostai 
Uc, myrobalans, etc. 

The number of Bottled Marwari traders in SaiuMpor town, 
the larger TilbgOfl, has ftUo inereaiaed greatly of 
late yeara, their numbers riaing from 1^223 to between 18**11 
and 1901. They do buriness wbolesslo, buying from BrShman 
traders or from their regular clients in the villages, *nd they 
avoid tlie Dbeatiag to which the Catchi is sahjeoted by giving out 
grain to be hulled by women who arc in their regular employ* 

The indixstries and nmnuERctures ol the d^ot are not of any 
great iroportancOp consisting of ismall hnnd induatnOB canie<l on 
by village artisana in order to supply the rimple needs o£ I he 
villagcTs With the oiception of silk fabrica and stone workp 
few of the mannfaotui^ arlicks are edited, and most of the 
products merely supply the local demaud. Ihe following ia a 
brief account of the principal induatriei^i 

TuEser silk weavldg liu^ been the principal imluiitry of , 

Sanibalpur for the last half oenturya Ih- Shortt^ who visited 

• Tbb Jinnttbt. i:if Ihi iUk wmlng inslitftiy 1 im Wt mim'^r from 

Mr. F. mPlJ^rajDi o# Siik of C*nirei (190t) 

1143.1 Mr. N. a* 3«llfc.^riri S^i e* nn SMqt&ry 
9 itk iMt C*mfrat PrQnn^n (leOS). 
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paralwlpur in 1855, found that tusser silk wab to 

a gml extent, tlio fakiea h^mg used locally and aUo 
In lt*^04 tlie Deputy Coinmisiioiier, Major Cumborloge, reported 
that eve laree villages or towns were occupied in waaving tnsser, 
and in each, at the very lowest oomputaaon, t,00a tAdrts or 
meeos were produced anufially. TUe ouUiire of Uie ^ 

worm was carried on in almost every jungle vi^e, «md^at l^t 
74 million eocaons w ere produced. Only one-third of 
remained in the dustriot, the rest being etported to ^ttack, 
Ganiam and Berbamporo, and aL-M. to Raipur aud Bdaspuri 
and it i» eleai tliat the industry was then in a floimshiag 
condition. Again, w 1876 it was retried that Sambidpur was 
room advanced than other districts of the Central Provinem 
both iu the quality of the cocoons exported, audju the vmrt- 
roaaship of the eloth produced by its weavers. The of 

manufactured tusser had apparently fallen off, hut half of the 
cooonns produced were sent out to Ganjnni, Cuttack, oipur 

^ Sini^hat time the industry has declined still further, the 
local anpidv of tnssBT coooons having decraasod in quantity, 
degenerated in quaUty, aud risen in price. '1^ cl^^onserya- 
ti^ of Government foresta, the eleaimg of vUlage forests, which 
were most oonvenieut to the rearers, unfavonrablo season^ and 
lack of care and Mpital on the imrt of the breeders am ^ sard 
to have oontribnted to this result. For the r^iiig of tuaser 
worms differs widely from the rearing of the ordinary silk-worm, 
in thot the latter is a domostieated insect, whereas tho lusser 
worm thriven best when in the jimgle. Xot being able to have 
to formls, the roamre have not renewed their stock of 
cocoons fropl wild seed. Consequently, deterioration has set in, 
diaeoses, such as giasserio, have become coramon, and the cocoons, 
do not oontain aa much silk as formerly, Even as long ago as 
1892, the tearing of the tusser worm in Govemraeot and mil- 
otnar! forests had prootioally ceased. It was then reported that 
the oocoon roarers bad migrated to Feudatory States, whw, 
although taxed, they were at least given atrips of forest, and that 
tho weavers drew their supplim of cocoons only from those States 
and from the aamiadari*. This is exactly tho condition of 
which still exista, except ihot the weavera now have to go farther 
aHeld' for their supply, and obtain most of the ooeoons from 
gjngb'bhum ftlld the HftUd bteto. 

Th<OT in ample proof tkat the weaTOfs would welooino a largo 
liuctfvise in the supply. At preeeat, they cannot keep their looms 
working on turner alone for more than six montha in the year, 
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Usny h&TQ taliQii to sgnciiltiiro fls b fi 600 Ddary occttpstioJi for 
the dw>k Reason, and many have giTaa tip tuaeer weaving 
altogethei-. On the other hand, they find no difficulty in dia- 
poaing of as muoH cloth as they can weave. The ijuantity, 
howevtr, ia not large, and it U significant of the decline (rf the 
industry that, Borae years ago, when an English firm eetablished 
an agent in Sambalpur to buy up coeoons and tusser sdi for 
export, the enterprise proved a failure* ** In Samhftlpnr,’ wrote 
Mr. N. G. Mukerji in 1005, “the oocoon-renring industry is 
almosl dead. The worms nearly all dio off from disease, and 
oocoon^reariog U no longer worth doing. The reaieis use their 
home-grown cocoons for seed, and I atf rihufe the had result to 
this,” Another mason for the daclino in. cocoon-rearing is pro¬ 
bably that the people who cultivate the land do not dOtivate 
tusser, and conaeqnently cut down (or trees whm 

clearing for oultEvation. That tree is qnito as eommon in 
Samhalpnr us in Singhbhiira, but the Hos, who roar lusacr cocoons 
in tho latter district, leave a largo number standing when they 
dear waste land, whereas in Sambalpur the Gandas, who rear 
the tnsser worm, arc os a rule not cultivators, while the regular 
cultivating elofscs will not engage in cocoon-rearing. 

Sericultural experiments have so far been uusuoccssfLl. 
Some were made in IfifiO, but the conclusion drawn was that 
the complete doi nest ieal ion o£ the tnsaoc-wonn wonld cost so 
much os to leavo no profit for the proiluce. In 187(5 the Deputy 
Comtttissioner conducted still more careful experimcnti^ but it 
was found that domostioatiou cotild not pay iu competition with 
oidinury native methods. In l8Ito on attempt was made to 
introduee the *- * w orm into Sambalpur, hut was also i^nc^sEul. 
Mr. Muzumdilr, IIoad-Maslor of tho Sambnlpur High School, 
.bred a quantity of erf worms with very goodlosults, and the 
cocoons were distributed among tbo schools of tlie district in 
the hope that this doTneeticatod worm might he adopted, but the 
people took no interest iu this iunovoiion. In l^O-t Mr. K. G. 
Mukorji conducted sjt expenTuent in the JhirgbSti forest, in 
order to ascertain if silk-worms roared from wild seed would 
give better nMidts than those grown from l^bomo-grovm siKMl 
by tho indigenous rearers, but the experiment w^a failure. 
SueeesB, bowovof, attended another oxpenaieut, instituted m the 
mme year with the object of seeuriiig quick and oven eclodou of 
moths from the large and hard wild cocoons, called ina^w, by 
oponiug out the cliry^ids from them, 

Tho roaring of the tuseer worm (locally called kb*&) is carried 
on by Gowias, obiefly on the tree (r^riJMNafm fomriifoia). 
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SSi .h. XiJf ind^try. Many k.ve given np 
■Itogolber, msny now weave partly in eottoa, and 
iLr Tlio« who rflU foUgw the indualry tum ^ 

»d make fair profits. The fabrics are o£ good qi^Uty ^d 

^ laUy onLientad with tastefd bordera 

Mr. X. O. Muterji Btatos, m fact, that “the mlnuCTC manta of »b 

Sambalpox tiiseer dotba [f/AfiMt, edxlA and ^ 

In qooUty the Samhalpur tuseer oxceifl Bengal tu^r, and the 
stm of the Sambalpnr eplnnois is greator than that of tu^r- 
Buinaera of any other district, la lustre, m evemesa of weanag, 
incataees of design, Ihe BarpaU lusser of Samhalpor **_s'‘P«nor 
to all others, and it would be pris»l highly oven m 
markets. BarpMi being about 40 miles m the mtermr of Ae 
Sfcmbalpor distric-t, the merits of this luswr are uot so widely 
^wn ^ they deserve to be.” Mr. Mukorji is ao enlogi^ 
of the methods of reeling practised, saying that ‘ 
turned out by an eipert reelor com® up alm^t to ^ 

ont in Euioi«an fariori®, and the quality of the silk is very 

foUowing is a more detailed account of the diife^t 
k*.Wloo«. 

andjxdf A Aaffe are pieces worked m one 

yarib long; a tifioti is usually -> yards and apifAAiWd d 

lone but^tbe whole Is made in one piece wd separatod f®J^‘ 

Thf’body of the cloth m undyed, but the hordem wjnked in 

vcUow and orimsoa palttms; pncea range from Ho. 1 to lie. 1-12 

iLr vuid. JJhotli and ydfAA arfds oxo also woven separately, Md 

vary sligbtiy from S7 to 42 inah», and the ^Itor cloths am 
the broader. (2) S^ri* sometimes dyed yeUow m 
SJ^btiy of the doth, but this does not look so well^ the u^ural 
colour.^ There b invariahly a coloured end or fnnge about a 
vard long, the prevailing oolour of which is onmson. The enm- 
Ln and*^ yellow border b also invariable, but oc^ionolly bine is 
effedively^addcd to the pattern. The tdri b usually i or 8 };i^ 
Wur and prices riw from Us. 8 to Hs. 15 according to quslity. 

S' «<i «tD got '-Or S’ZSil 

2 foet broad and 8 yards long. Ihey sio undyed, except f« 
IpWn narrow ,rim«n border; and their piioe varies ^ 8 
oiLs to Ee. 1 per yard, {i} I-bin doth^ made with a 36.mch 
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bwadtli, in Aliy length required, ejil i» vtry It 

iaqimUtyfrom-t to 8 ply, anJ tbe batter kind is AUitabyor 

Euroiiean wear. The price wngM from 12 au^ to Re. 1-8 per 
yard. (5) Oboot^Hi ^A^Ah ia notlnfig else than plain olotk dieckc 1 
oiit wtb narrow oriioson or black lines. (0) TwiU « not u 
comrooo aTtide. but con be made to order. It a nndyod, a 
Very heavy and duiablo^ but does not keep the g osa o ^ 
clolh. The price is Rs. 2 or Re. 2-1 per yard. 
usual! V not more tban one inoh broad, are introduced ^ ^0 
warp of cotton olotbe. Xbe tusscr thieade are nsttiiUy yellow. 
This looks effective when the colour of the cotton oktb is red 
or irrecn. A »^rl so ornamented costs Its. 2*12. 

The present state of the induBtry is doflcribod as foUom m 

Ur F Dewar's MaiOgraph oh We Sifit Fairtai a/(M ^Iral 
Prorhera. *' The weilsm fahsU is the mow miportaut, ITh^- 

lourlhe of the ttL^ser woven there is bought up and im^cd to 
QanjittL The local demand is frequently left unaati^od. The 
weavers could make a Jar larger output if they h^ more raw 
material; and if the supply were rogul^ and 

bor of tusser u eavera could indofimtely increase. In tbc eastern 
UfAttL which has railway wamtiaio^oup thoi?« are weiverAt 

and tboy aro still worse off. The outturn of the UtMi m w^as 
is not large, and the bulk 

which has no cultivation of its own, and Bit aspur, where the 
weaving industry is advanoing without being aocoiupanici y 
an advance in tns*r caiitivation. This comiKih^on tolls on the 
price of cocoons, and the local variations are greal- Ono Ao^, 
in agricultural labourer, told me-“It b on^y the rujiei^plo m 
our ^c who weave tusser. My father used to do rt, because in 

those days cocoons were cheap." i. .. i 

A Koshti must buy up in November or pecoraber euo^b * 

cocoons to last him for a year. That will be prohaWy about 
4t>,(iu0 cocoons, if his work is to be regular. At t o ^ ^ 

this would mean an espenditare of from Rs- 80 to I s. . u^ 
as prires now mu from Rs. 5 to Rs. T per thousand, bis stock 
would coit from Rs. 200 to Es. 280. Few iroavcro rommaud 
this amount of money, and the oonsequenos »a that at the propr 
season they buy only so far as thinr money wnl go, and eu 
after deposing of doths, buy cocoons again, d ^ 

enough to find any rearer with a stock left m hand. any 
rase the second buying U the more espoasivo. . • u qui e 

ordinary years the Koshti'a supply of cocoons la spt to give 
out preraaluroly. Slo froqueutly carries m agncuUore « * 
secondary occupation. If be has no land, be fil.^ up 
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season liy woa’?ing cotton, nnd if poaniblo, prascrA ca a 
stock of tuaeor thread to be uBod in weaviog narrow silk bordere 

to hi^ cotton cloths,” . . i 

Cotton cloth of a Msrae tcsture, hnt of coiwiderable in 

’*''*’*5- colour and wiety of pattern, is also woven in large qitatitih«, 
imported thread being used nlmoit esohinTely, It ia gene»^ y 
worn by nativca of the district in preforeneo to mill-woTon eh^k. 
Fine cotton cloths with oolonred borders are wovcb hy Bholifis, 

B eueto numbering 12,241 in 1901, The industry docs not 
appear to have been affwtod by the competition of import^ 
machinO'Tttade cloths, for practically all the Bhulia families ra 
wooTe, and many of them also have land. There ore proMoly 
t wo reasons for this eurriral of the local mdustiy. The Bhuha 
works for the welUto-do, and though his customers uppretaa o 
the lower price and lighter terture of the tuachinc-mado stn ^ 
they buy the bettor and dearer nttido becauso it weara muca 
longer, keeps its colour, and is in the end cheaper. The 
reason is that imported cloths are not use ally of the correct width 
or length for women’s wear, and their borders Dtmnot compare in 
appearance with the work of the Bhulia. 

Coarse cotton cloths of the cheapest qualltic* are woreu by 
the Gandhs ; but they suficr greatly from the compotiUon of 
the machino-loom, becaaso their oustomcTs belong to the poorer 
claseest who bny what is cheapest, whether it wesre well or not. 
Many GindS* still own looms, though they are not able to 
keep them regularly <it work. Imported tliread from the Nhgpur 
and Wardha mills is generally used, The jirindpal ceotres 
of the cotton weaviog industry are rc^rtod to be Sambalpur, 
Barp^li, Romond^t RampeU, RBjpur, Bijopur, Talpatii, Dhftml, 
Bheran, Katap&U (4 niHes fiom Bargarh), and Chiehendrft near 

Remends. ii. r, _j _ 

Iifrii w.rit. I*®® found in the hilly coauUy on the boraert 

of the district, particularly in the BorSafimbar, Kolibim, Latra, 
PahScsiigi^, and Eimpur mmludSris, and in t^ BSiaiNshit hlllfl 
Some of thorn are of good quality, those in tho Sambalpur 
mntndSris, eapedaUy in Lairii, being said to bo supenw to those 
of tho Bargarh samlndaiis, They ana worked by indlganoM 
methods only, and tboso methods are very primitive. The 
following description given over SW years ago by Br. Shoitt rtill 
holds good, no ebangf! of any kind having been ©fferted, “ In 
the process for obtaining iron from the stone, no flus is used; it is 
smelted by means of chareoah The furnace stands about 4 feet in 
height, and the width inedu is 1 loot. Thr«! mou are employed 
at each furnace, two to work the bellows and one as feeder. Tho 
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fiUDaco » cloBca at the bottom, the Bie bomg: mainl^od by ^ 
artificUl blast mtroduood tbrough a fire-olay pipe, which 
with clay after the introduotioa of the bellowa, whoso tubes 
made of comTnon haiaboca, which play iuto the Bro-pt^.^ 
matcriala consret of eharuoal and ironstone; the latter is biohen 
into piecai, and pat, together with the charcoal, into the ftimaw, 
which is confitantly bemg supplied from the top. On another 
a hole is made in the ground, connected with an opening at the 
bottom of the furnace, through which the slag w-apes and is from 
time to time romowed, leaving the metal below. 

Iron Braelting and tho inflnufiiciuro of iroa artioles ana a 
monopoly of the LohAr#, who numbered 7,230 at the last censns. 

They are found chiefly m the sfamuidixi villages, more espeoially in 
Botas&mbat, Laira, Paharsirgirfi and UAmpor, near forests which 
they can cut flatly for charcoal. There are about l-iO famaccB 
at work, aud the iron produced is used for the mauufaqlure of 
agticuUtiral implomonts, such us plough-sUarea, Cart-wheel tjiifl, 
however, are imported; and w'hon oltl, are cut up into lengths of 
about 2 feet oacb, which are con vetted into plough-shares. A few 
smiths are aflU able to manufacture in fairly tempeied metal the 
Bnely curved hatchet which was ouce the battle-axe of thia 
(Kiuntry. But owing to the fuultiness of the surface-ore extracted 
and to the primitive methods of smeUiug, tho implements usually 
made are apt to be soft and britllo. Twenty years ago iron 
boiling p»ns for sugatcano ware manufaiturod, bat they wore 
found to Bake readily on tho firo, and their numufaeture has been 
disoontinued. The art ides now most commouly made ere the A wr* 
or hoe and the spoons and strainers used in cooking rice, w'hilo in 
rfUagoa where the Lobsr is still a publio servant, ho makes sile- 
pms and the coulters of ploughs. 

A large bell-mtital industry exists in Sambalpur town, where nt***aBi 
a number of Kanwris work only in bell-metal, and at Tukri 
(or Xalitukra), a village near KidobahAl in tho Bargnrli mAifif. 

A number of artiisuns are also found in Rcmendil, Barpali^and 
Bijepur, and a few at ItampelA and Katapili. The artisans 
are Kharur&s and Kaiisaris, and the articles mosl oommonly turned 
out are hlia, bowls, basins, plates, uaucers, drinking-mugs, wnter- 
cans, lamp-stands and pipes, besides the curious boat-shaped 
anklets worn by many women. Brass cooking and water-pots 
(in/sii) are usaally imported from Chdssa, but mre now being made 
locally to a small eslent, for during the fomine of 19('0 somo 
brass-workers migrated from the south lUid settled in Tnktfi, and 
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like local workmen Arc trying to eccjaiie tbo emft. Tlio oW 
hross-workof the difitrict is oiteu ('iiiioae*aml mudi Aujimor lo 
BOything now attempted, but it la melted down wit Lout Ttgaid to 
ita artiatic eupetiority. 

Gold and eilTer onmmentft are made by the local caste of 
Sonin. The ornament moat eoniinoiily mode, which is to be seen 
on the necks even of oooly women, is the khmjnli^ a bond of 
lilTer lying tlat on the bosom and encircling the neck as a thick 
round wire. Other common uticlea of silver are the lAnglee, 
armlets, and anklets worn by women, the lonnd ring on 

their wrists by men, and broad flexible silveiswire vvaist-belt^ 
Tlic usual gold ornaments are amnlets, necklets, nose battona, 
caniJjgB for the lobe and tip of the ear, and finger tiiigs. Among 
other piodiuts of the silvusimih’s on are fancy articles of silver, 
OK uuitations of the royal canopy or umbrella and figores 
of beasts, which arc said to be not mnoh inferior in finieh to the 
silver work of Cutladk. 

As stated in Clmpter I, diamond nun lug used to he an 
important industry; but some years ago, when a syndicate of 
obtained a lease ahtboriring them to search for 
diamonds in or near the MaMoadl above the town of Sambalpur, 
the oparatiems proved a failure, as no traces of diamoods could bo 
fonnd. Sanction has recently been given to the gnrnt to Biwftu 
Ba ).a.1nr Kastui Chind Dsga of Kampti of a license to prospect 
for prerioua stones and other minerals within tho limits of tnavza 
ilirikud and the two branches of tho river Malianadi, tho total 
area being 4,215 aercB. Gold k foujid in amall quantities in the 
rivers Mahansdl and Ib, where gold washers called dhoras work 
on a small scale- Tho parlides extracted weigh teSiS tiian a rofi 
each. Traces of gold have also been discovered at Golnndpur 
m the B&rupahat hills, but not in sultiolcjit quantity to repay 
working- ^ica is found m Lapangi and in the Loisiagh auniU' 
d4ri and has boon ai^sayetl by aq European contractor, but its 
quality is not good Emough for exploitation. 

CW has been dlscorcTEKl in tbe Ilauipur and Kodihag& 
tho scaui Tuniiing below the river lb. In 1902 a 
prcsiieding license for one year was granted to the Domhay 
Uinerol Syndicate, which made some borings iu tho former 
estate- In 1905 Mr. F- C. Butt of Jnbbulpore took out u 
prospecting lioeuse for coal and other minerala in JlinoSn village 
in the Bambalpor tthiU, and the license a'as renewed till 1907, 
but aU that has been extracted so far is a small quantity of 
galena. There is a Hmestoue quany at Inluei Behra, a village in 
the Bargorh fakili, which was leased out in 1901 for a term of 
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3 ycdis j Imt tb® lesseo soon bod tbo loflso csdcoII®*!, proMUOibly 
beo&use (imuTj’ing diti not pay. Tbe village bas alum been 
included ia Ibu BArapabar fotesi reeeirves, and quanjiiig b»» 
conaed. Eaquirics have teeenily bmu made ragar^ng a limestoae 
deposit at Dongti, a nillage situated about 8 miles from labii 
BebrS and almost aurroundod by the bills of the Bariopo.h5r laage; 
and an exploring license was issued in 1899 and agmn In 1903- 

Carving in stono is the bereditaiy fimction of a caste known as stotiQ 
S&oal&s. The casta has two mbdivisions, the Benarii and the<*^’^«’ 
yiinnflftit Oriya. The former still practise oarving, but the craft 
has been given up by Uia latter, who uio said to have bean 
lomerly soldlcra io the naja's army. The atone generally used 
for carv-ing small images is a black stone reaombling marble or a 
green stono like jade, hut a fine red wndstone oaUed rfdfiwd is 
aa(ii for larger Bgnres. 'The stone is rarely fotind in the 

district, but is imported from KaUhaudf. The stone m^ly used 
is qmuried at Sasau and is well adapted for obiselling. The 
articles made of the SSsan atone are exported to liaipur, Bil^ur 
and Nigptir; and the indiislry, small as it is, has flourished of 
late years in Saiubalpur. 

Among minor industries may be mentioned bam^o work, Mtiwr 
which is in the hands of Tiiris, Mahara, Kandiis, BiijiSs 
BitriU. Brums are niada by the Ghiaias, which the Kols use 
largely for their dunces. At KumeUingh, 8 miles from Sarobalpm, 
at LsstalS, 6 miW from Bargarh, and at BarpSli, leather saddles 
arc made in iinitatioa of Cawnpore Baddies. This is a new 
industry roeontly inlroduoed. Glass bangles are made in several 
villages, the gloss being imported from Cawapore and mixed 
with rino and lead to give it ditlerent oolouis^ 

Rico is the staple export and is sent prindpally to CalcuUo, Tuma 
bnt also to Bombay, Karaobi, Chota Mgpiir and Berar. Other 
exports include oil-seeds, hemp, bides, bones, dried meat, > 

forest products, such as timber, lao and wax. The export of hides 
bos grown in importance since the opening of the railway, and , 

U carriwl on by Muliaramadima, who work through Chamto 
and Gandi agents in the villages. The export of dried meat ts^ 
also oonGollcd by them; bnt there is one largo local Chama; 
firm. The principal imports are salt, sugar, kerosene oil, pier/ 
goods, cotton cloth, cotton yam, various cereals, and cod for 
railway. Sugar is obtained from Uirzapui and Mauritiu; 

Mauritins sugar finding a ready sale owing to its che^ne 
0 Hr or miiefined sugar is imported from Bengal. Ker 
is brought from Calcutta, aud oolton cloth and 
Calcutta and the Nagpur mills. Wheat, gram and ,' 
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imported* aa tiey are not grown lotmlly in sufiBciant qnantltie* 
me^t tbo demand. * 

Sambalpur and Bargarh are the prindpiil oenlrea of trade, 
but there are aliK) tnar^ta of Rome importanoo at Bhukti near 
Ambabhoue, Bh^nia and Talpatift. Bargarh, B]mktl and 
Talpatiil are the oluef e&ttle mnrkcta ProEe^eiotial oattlo doalera 
go ont to the PatriR and Kfilahandl Statraand to the KkoiriAr 
zamindiiri in the Jaipur dktriet, and bring he^li of cattle, Tno&tly 
bolLeokfl and oo^'a, for sale at the Bargarb bazar. fibiikt& ia the 
prindpal market for biiff&loe?, herds of thieso aniniEdfi being 
brought in from Bilaapur and puiohaeed at this place by pro« 
fessioaal dealers of the distriett who siibseqnently bring them for 
sale to Baigarh. Talpatili ia a market for cattie, and ia vimted 
by the profeG&ional dealera of the norihem pod ion. oE the Sambol- 
pur Among other trade centres may ba mentioned 

Jlmurla, which is mi entrepot for oil-aeeda; Dbmni,, which is a 
large limber market; and BhikanipuTt Ivatoibag^ Jond Talpadii 
which are centres for the sale of conntry-mode iron implementai 
A certain amoinit of trade In grain and hoaBehold utensils is trans- 
oeted at tbe annual faiiB of Naisinghnath and Huma; but moat 
of the trade is carried ou at ullage 

Tho Eollowing aoeoant oE the trade routes is quoted from 
Mr. DewTir^s Settlement EeporL ** The trade of the diatrict now 
follow's four lincfl (I) The Banibalpnr-Jharsagnra hmnoh rail^ 
way tope all the eastern and aU the eaatem and sontheni 

part oF Bargorh tahs\L into Sambalpur hy way of the Bargarii 
market oomca abo a coniiderable part of the exports of the F&tna 
and Sonpnr Statoe in cotton, hides end hemp. East of tlie 
nadi the States of Bfur&khol, Bimra and G'Angpur send into 
Bamb&lpur and JharsagurA large qnantitios of these products and 
also timber and gmm. f2) But the rircr trade and that of the 
Sonpur-Oranj Elm road still Pirvivc, and From tbo fioulhem portion 
of these tmeta some pfoduco still goes south along with euiplniB 
railway impoita (3) The stations of Kharsia and Baig&rh on the 
main lino of the Bongol-NagpciLr Railw^ay drain the produce of the 
Chandarpur-Padamput tract and that of all the northern part of 
{lO Bargarh ' It is worthy of note that a very conEiderable 
Mintlty of rice ia <;amed in hoad-Ioads out of the ^rgaih plain 
eslality milcii OTcr tho Barapahar range and across the imbridgod 
prosp«adf to Rmgarh. The mileage and the roadway are in 
in tho fcf the Saiubalpar termintia, hot the Ecfs and the delays of 
but all ta at Samb^pur tell itgaiostHlr ®^^d trade is drawn north 
gidemL. T *r range of priccfl on the main line These ^tions 
the Bargarh ^ pp^Kinco of tho Sfirangarh and llaigarii Staler, 
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(4> The Bargarh zamlndaris Bond moflt o! th^ prodnce westward 
down tho nuim rtiad to ftaipor. 'I he dirfiuicea nuigo from 80 to 
over 12U miles, hut three important factora detenuina the mn of 
trade. The roadway in llaipur district js much b^tei thou in 
Somhalpur, mid the crommg of the h£sb&nndi is tafiter tbon that 
to the north; Uaipnr offera main line pn«i8; and oil* seeds—a very 
important part of the produce of these estates—are in demand at 
Raipur, where a snoceissfiil oil-mill has teen running: for some 
yem^” 
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CEAPTER X. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

0^T.,L a oomparatWely rodent date !5amhalpur ^aa i^lated to 
a maTked dejjree and but ill-provided with means of internal 
commnmoation. In the firel h.U of last 

overland moU from Calcutta to Pombay passed thmogb it, t^d 
the teoords oE the Mutiny shew that the ^ road, as it 
^ inieeted by bauds of rebeb. bi^t ^ 

Btationa, Other toads were few in number and not Bt 

tmfBo, and the mam highway of oommeroe was tho 

uadh along which navigation then as now wasinter^ttenL fc^Qlh 

whMt. Kum and lao came down by road and river fr^ ^ttis- 

garh*tif^ambalput, and, with the produce of the distoj^, jmm 

S^usported down-etream to Cuttack m the autumn mouths while 

the ^er ran deep. From the Etiro^n good^ o^uute 

and salt weio brought up by mad dr riTsr. 

the Settlement Officer reported that the diatnd ^d no 

worthy of the name; and in the Report ™ fi 

I 88 .J 9 Mr. (now Sir> J. B, Fuller stated tlmt hitlierto the only 

trade rontM of any importance hod 

and a cart track fcom Ganjftm eW Soupur imd Bmkt. though the 
Ralnut-Samhalpur road was used lor the diptrwrt raai^. 

Since that time communications in and 
have been developed considerably. The nmiu Ime of the ^n^- 

Nsgpur Railway was oateaded through the north ol the ^ambid. 

pur subdivfeion in 1890, and a Wan^ Une to ^ 
Lmbalpur was opened in 1694. Much has aho been dote to 
open nL roade and improve old roads, espcciaUy emw the 
tmnsfor of the district to Bengal; and there ate now ^9 of 

nielaUed and 119 miles of unmotidled roa^ m the ^tnet. 
The number and lengtn of the wnds u«. however. «tvioi«ly 
Bmall. comparwl with Other Bengal dwtticts; and “f^L^he 
the dirtfiei am difficult of access. This is d^^chirfy to the 
configuration of the country, which is mteri'Joted by hill ranges, 
and to the want of bridges over the numerous streams and 

riveK* 
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TLe main line ol tbo Beufrtd-NSgpur Ilailwnjr traverses the Ra»- 
north ol tho fiamljaliiur pabdiviaioa for a length ol ahont 80 
milfis, the staiions being Bfigdihi, Jhaissgura (J^rsogri) and 
Helper. Prom Jbareagura a hranoH line, 31 milea long, runs 
to ^0 town of Sambftlpnr, the intcrmediAte ttationa being 
lApauga, Itengali and Sasau. Proposals have been made for the 
constrnction of a railway from Sambalpar md Sonpni to Khtt^rdi, 
a jimcUon in the Purl district, on the Madms-Caleutta line of the 
Bcogal-Xfigpiir Railway. Tins line, whloU would have a length 
of &y0 miles, has been partially surveyed. 

The admiiustration of the more important roa^ resfo with the 
rnblio WortB Departniont; and an Eseoiitivo l^ngineer is stationed 
ai Sambalpnr, who has under bis control 2y miles of melaUod and 
lid miles of unmetalled roads. The upkeep of the lets in.putant 
Toadi, such aa surfoee and nnoinbanked roads, is entrusted to the 
District Couuell, which manages 06 milea of nnmetalfod road#, 
besidea n nnmbar of vUlnge tracks with an ag^gato fongih of 
130 milos. The following is a brief description ol the meat 

irnpoxtfttit ruaiis. 

The principal road of tho district is the Raipur road, which 
forma pad of tho old Great Eastern Road, which was the main" 
trunk route £r*>ra Nagpur to Raipur, Samhelpm* and Cuttack. 
Starting from Sambalpur, this road crosses the ilahin^i by a 
pontoon bridge, which is repbeed by ferry boats during tho 
Sins, and then traverses tho Bargarh subdiTialon from east to 
west. It passes through Atabira, Bargarh, Chakerkend and 
Soheb (dd miles from Sambalpfir), and leaves the district a few 
miles to tho east of the place Inst named. There mb PubUo 
Works bungalows at Atibirfc (17 inilcB from Sambalpur) and 
Ibrgarh (39 miles), besides a bungalow off the road at Chaker- 
kond (37 miles), and rest-honses for subordinates of the I’uhliti 
Works Department at Babuhand and Loliorachatti. Perrifs are 
provideil over the Jliaonjor stream {15 mile# from Samhnlpur). 

' the Dentaihaonjor (22 miles), the Jiti at Bargarh and three 
nnibheiu the I24th, I35th and iolgt miles. 

This is the best «N«rt road in the district, being embanked 
where neca^sary, metalled blween Sambalpur and Bargarh, and 
gravellfti elsewhere. There arc, however, but few bridges over 
tho rivers and stieams which it ctofcses.flo that it b not no e.vpedi- 
tious riinte even in the open season. Its feeder roods, moreover, 
are btrb better than surface tracks, and corwquenUy communica. 
tion with the mom backward and remote hill tracts to the north 
and Boutii-eaat is difficult. The Sohelfl-BarpiU, Sobeli-iiotiitnal 

and Bargarh-Bolangir roods are being improved, however, and it 
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jB also propofled to take up tho BaTgarh-BijepiiT-lftdampiir 
and tha Bargarh-HUatU^Silraiigarli road as booh m funtU 

Jfest in importance is llie Sonpiir rojwi^ which lead^ irom 
Sambftlpur along the eastern bank of tbe Moh&mdi mer to 
DhSmi and thenee to Sonpur. Its total length se -^3 miiee, of 
which 29 milea Ua in this dialrict, but realignment hw 
eanetioaed. At prefient, the road piosK-^ea the ilnhanadl at Dlmma, 
a little over 15 miles Irorn Sambalpm-, where river m 
wide and ia split up into two ehannele. It has therefore b«n 
decided not to cross at DhSmi, but to keep on the left tdl opp^te 
BinkB in the Sonpnr State and to hare the otossing tharo. knis 
will necessitate the oomitraction of an entirely new to^, about i 
mUes long, from Dhama to the Sonpar border, from w^oh latter 
plaoa to opposite Binka there i&a road maintained by the R4ja of 
Sonpur, The proposed road, besiduB atfording a better ccosaing of 
the Mahanadi, will be shorter than the esiatiiig ^ate hy about JJ 
milee, and the length of the road nnder the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment will he redaoed from 39 to 32 mil®. Tlicre la a cart tinot 
from Dhimii towards the Sonpar border, and in uligmi^ the new 
len^h of the road the general .Uiection of the cart track has beeu 
followed It also has boon decided to improve the existing road 
from Sambalpnr to Dhiima, of which 3 miles were moonim^ 
eraveUed) by the District Counca before the road was ^er 

b) the Public Works Dspartmout. The romaimug U niil^ of 
the old road, as well os the length to be newly constructed, will he 
^veUed and bridged, only 3 nullahs hatwoen Sambulpitr imd 
Dhimfi, viK., the ilfiltljor in the dtli mile (400 feet brwd) the 
Jhnlior in tbB 14th mile (370 feet broad) being left tinbndged 
for the present Provision has also been made for the conat^^ion 
of an inspection bungalow at Dbama nnd of a rest-Bhed at bBhaspuj 

(atflthtnileb The work is now m process. rntfack 

Another road which is also to be improved is the Cuttack 
mad which is a valuable trade route, for it is the oidy of . 

communication between Sarabalpuf and the Staf« of 
and AthmaUik, audit forms part of the mam route fromCiitt^ookto 
Sambalpur The portion of the road lying m this district {known 
„the section) has a length of m mil®; D a very 

heavT traffic of carts carrying bleepers from the State fowrtsto 
dam^lpm. but hitherto it bas not been paseable m aU 5 

for when the construction of the road was cornmenc^ m 1901, 
oartb-work was done in an unfiystematie way np to the 3^d 
mile and the last 3i miles were left untouched. It Lob now been 
decided to gravel tbs road and to construct a munbero! ^verla 
and bridges. Four breams will bo left unbndged, vii., the 
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Miltijor in tho 5th mJb, tbo Hsthibari in tho 13th, the Bhimkhoj 
in tha 16th, mi tho Eayatud in the 24th rule, bat femea pro¬ 
vided for these streams. It has also been demded to oonstmiit ^wo 
inspociion bungalows on. tho rood, viz,, ut Mundhof ai the iOth mde 
and at at tho SOth milo. Tlis work ib now in iirogT^ss* 

Similar improvements oro to be mode in tho Borgarh-Bolan^ 
road} which rons from Batgarh to Borp4ili and thentse to Bolangtri 
the aipitol of the PitnA State. Up to BojppH. whioh is ll miles 
south of Bargarh, there is n good gravelled nnbridged r^, but 
eonth of this up to the Sonpur border, a dtstonoo of about * 4 miles, 
there is only n eart traok mointaiiied by do one. It has been 
demded to constract this latter portion, and so lint up with the 
road in tho Sonpur State. Just soath of Bareli tho road 
oross two nullahs with rooky hanks, over which bridges will be built, 
la the 16th mile the river Itanj has to be oroaed, which lus a 
sandy bed, 500 feet widoj and here good metalled approaohee 
and a ferry boat will be provided. Tho rood will be raised above 
high dood level, all the uubridged gaps will bo bribed except tho 
Banj rivet, and tho whole length of the road will bo giayolled 
for a width of 12 feet so as to bo pa^blo by motor oars in all 
fleoEons. It has also born decided to build an inspection bungalow 
at Barp&li and another at the Sonpur border. 

Among other toads may be mantionod three radiating from Oiher 
Sarahslpur. To the north-west the Bildspui road leads to™'*- 
Bilaspnr along the hank of the Hahauedi riii Mtira, Baghra and 
Padampur; to the south-east is a road Icadmg to Bfimra and 
Midmporc, of which 14 mitos Lie in this district; and to the 
north-eOBt is the old road to Eftnohl. At p^ent, the road list 
named is not maintained boyond Sasan, and in pla«s cannot even 
be found. The Dwlritst Council propises, however, to make a rood 
in thisjliroetion os soon os it oau provide funds. The BiEepor 
road, which boa been allowed to deteriorate, is also to be im¬ 
proved ; aud the Mstriet Council proposes to take up tho improve¬ 
ment of the Bargarh-Bijepur-Padanipur road and the Bargarh- 
Bhntli^&raugarh rood. 

Tho roads in the BorS^mhiii ssamindnri were made, at the 
expense of the estate, by tho Court oE Words, and are now main¬ 
tained by tho ramindar with the aid of u grant hom the District 
Council. Some of them were originally moorumed, but funds 
do not at present permit of moro than rspoira to the earthwork. 

They are, however, good fair-weather TOJidji. 

Tho river Mah&njidi was formerly the main outlet for the vvitia 
trade of the distriot, and boat transport ia still carried on as fw aa 
Sonpnr; but since the opning of tbe railway, river-borne trode 
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with Cuttack has gwfttly iliminifihsHl. Poats can alsn^endtha 
lilah&iiodi ae far aa Araiig in the Raipur disliict, hut thw route is 

not much used, the bed of the rivet being rocky and biokeu by 

rapids in i>ortioii8 of its course. o v i 

lu flood time boats take S days to reach Cuttack from Stimbiil- 
pur, while the jour no v to Sonpnr lasts oue day aud to Binka 0 
hours. At other times the length o£ the journey depends on hovf 
often they are stranded ou the sand or between rocks—« frequent 
oocurrenee soon after the rains, owing to the low depth of water 
in the river aud the uuniorous rtwka cropping up in its bed. 
The duntioD of tlio return journey is much longer. In July and 
November it takes ladeu boats 2o days and 21 days reflectively 
to reach Sanibalrui Outtnek, fi and 5 days from SonpUr and 
5 and 4 days reepectivelv from Binka. 

The boats mostly used are i/owfftfs, jwitiriK and enejus- 

I»(nir/rfT are merely dug-onte, which are fometimes used for pas¬ 
senger traffic down to Cuttack. 'Hie other vessels arc larger bouts 
poled along by the hoatmea and steered by a paddle tied to tho 
storu. wbi<h la merely a long pole with a round piece of wood at the 
end. Paticdt are long nanow bouts nude of planks rastouod 
together with iron nails. They rim to ft leogth of 75 to feet 
and nio used for the oonveyance of grain up to tho midiile Of 
Docembor. They are potel, according to thmr siw, by 6, 7 or 8 
men, and eoct Bs. 2 .j 0 to Ks. 450. Boats of thU Mud bold from 
160 to 200 (naunds of grain, Chdps are merely fwtwds lashed 
together for the conveyance of cattle and carts, and ore only used 
in flood time, Kutli* are similar in build to pffftfd>r, but broadm, 
and are 46 to 60 feel long. A kutli manned by 3 men usuaUy 
holds <10 maunds of grain, and one poled by 4 men SO maands. 
The cost is Ba. 120 and Ea, 160 respectively, whilo the largest 
jhi«6, which is manned by 5 men, costs Be. 800. They ply in 
mid-stream on tho Mahlnadi for passenger traflio up to the end 
of March, but for tho convoyauoe of grain up to tho middle of 
February only. About tbU time the river runs low, and owing 
to the small depth of water and the rooks, they are steered with 
cousitl^^rftblo diHictilty. 

When a mctiine<i by 4 tii(sn h en^geJ by a merchflut, ho 
Iiaa tn pay tho ■wag^€& of G tho ostia wages being ^Tta^l6 o^of 

to the owner. The rates are:—to Dhami 12 snnss, to Bi^ 
and Turum Be. 1-4. to Sonpur lie. 1*12, to Baud Ra. 3, and to 
Cuttack Es. 6 per boatman. Each boatman receives for the 
journey up and down stream IJ seer of rioe and 1 pice daily, and 
the man who hires tho boat has to pay ony extra money spent in 
extricating it from nand and rocks. Tlie steersmon got 8 annas 
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each extrci per stegc. They are pilots who ktiow tlus rocks aod 
cfarrenfa iii their particular length of liver and do not go boyoad 
it The Swnlalpur eteeremen go up to Baghra and down to 
DhAm4, 

The district oontaios 65 poat office* and 995 miles of postal PqiTit 
commiiDicatioti. The aumher of postal aitiol+^s delivered in 
1906-07 wne 1,088,356, including 540,223 lettere, 378,846 pett 
onids, 69,498 pockets, 86,840 newspapers and 13,844 porcda. 

The value of the mouey orders issued iu the some year was 
Ks. 9,11,639 and of those paid Es. 4,27,906. In 1907-08 there 
were 1,096 deposits iu the Savings Bant, the total amount 
deposited being Rs. 2,19,319. There are abo 6 telegraph ofEoea 
in the distriot. 
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SAB-IS. 


CHAPTER SI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Fqr tho purpoBea oE laud mtshuo admiuietratioii tho diatiict 
is divided iuto two trulls, tis-i the WdJiMi and ibo ^mindAriu* 
is a oQuvemont tertn used to iudicuto laud which ueithoc 
ticlougft to s Feudatory State ot a feudal zammdAHi uor U included 
in a QoversiEient roaerved foreat . Briefly, it meaus land held by 
1 ,-illage headmen direct from Govemtnent. The aroa of the 
in Samhalpur is 1,570 squaro mi he, of which 827 square xoiles ar e 
in tho Bargorb tahiU and 743 square toiloe in the Sombalpiir 
idhiU. The a&mindiiis ana tracta held by iutermediury pro¬ 
prietors buTing a feudal statue entirely diffareut from that of 
zamind&is in Bengal. A fuUor dc*cr!ptioii of the ttatus of the 
S&mhalpur aamlndar >vill be given later in this chapter, and it 
will be sufficient to atate here that ho holds his laud on the 
payment of a feudal tribute oaUtd lakoK, and that ha atandn 
hidfway between the feudatory ohiefs whose territory is not 
British and the ordinary proprietors of rilbigea in British 


districts. 

There 


ore 


16 ^mmdaris iu the diririct wilh n total area of 

1,791 square 
miles, includ- 
iag, 1,416 
square miles 
of surveyed 
village lands 
and 375 
square miles 
of unsui* 

veyed forests. 
The marginal 
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Btutement shows the nonies and areas of the dilferent zamindAris, 
of which Bor^wsmbai lies to the eatbreme wjuth-wpst ol the diebrirt, 
those niuiibcred'i'.S in tho Hurgiuh ploin, and tho lenuUnder in 
the Stunhidptti t«Mt. Most of the estates are ntmlod in th® hilly 
twets which fringe tho open ploin of the AAdftfff hut Boverul^ 
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notably Baqjali and Bijepnr, oc^apy portions oi tlia bc?et 
vated owa in the distriei; while tho other estates in BELrgariiL Uo 
in or close to tho plain and mu almost as dooely oultiTated as the 
DoighboTiring tracts They differ widely in importanoa^ 

PatktdandS haTing an area of only fl square miles mid cnTieistiBg 
of a few Tillages^ whoroas Bor^ilTObar hns an area of squaro 
miles and was once one of the Garhjat States, mod of whicih are 
now feudatory. 

Under imtiTo mle the revenite of the E&j as was obtained 
from the oustomary rents and rotenues payable in the 
or State lands, from the qait-rents paid by certain pririleged JTWiw, 
edatea, and from the tribute i^nid by feudal ^samindaTs. In tho 
khfiha the village headmen, called were responsible ior 

tho payment of a lump snin iiacssKd on the village for a period 
of years aocoiding to a lease which woa pcriodioaQy revised and 
renewed. The amoimt of the aweFfttnont was recovered from the 
village coltivatoT^ and the headmen wijre remunerated by holding 
part of the villngo area free oi re venae. The headmen were 
occasionally ejected for default in the payment of roTcmae ; and 
the grant of a new lease waa often made an opportunity for impo^ 
ing a fee which the isrfQnUd paid in great part from his 

own profits, and did not recover from the cULltivator3. The 
cultivatoTE Wore seldom ejected esoopt for default in the payment 
of Tuvenue, hut they rendered to their gisontid^ a variety of 
mlsceUaneoiifl Berviees known as Mf*l legdrL 

Not all tho land, howovorp wna administered under thii 
ajT!tem, for it waa the policy of the xialivo riilors to avoid dtred: 
management of tho outlying parte of tho dislnet. They, the^* 
fore, not only left nndiatnrbed thoao Gond and BinjMl chieftai^ 
whom they found in possession, bat assigned somo traote in 
perpetuity to cadets of the lilji'a family, and somotimea farmed 
more remote tracts for terms of years. Certain of the ^mindara 
were locally knovra by tho title of garhiidj Uteralty a 
fort-holder, and this title was abo given to men whose position 
was inorely that of roveimei-fimnoTS. Many villages were, morc^ 
ovoTi alienated by means of other grants, such ns AfWra, by 
which the iK«t of gaonlid of a village was held by a 
family of Brahman?, who divided the village lands among 
themselvea, often in very mimite shores, Olhot villagee w^ 
amgned for the mainteiuinco of Br^hmona and temples, being 
known as and bnthitrottitt; or large grants called 

were made, iV., a tract of laud w'as given out in aliores to different 
families of Brahmans. Lastly, there were so-called kumdrt grmt^ 
whore villages were held rentefree by membors of the 
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family be a maiiitpiiatica nflsigDinont. Id tlicBO mroHraBtatuMj 
it iB not Burprising tUat the Lmd Mvoniie of iho 
amounting in 1849, Sambalpuf JnaUy aimesod by 
British, to only one lakh of rupees, nearly a quaitoi of which 

was alienated. _ , . » 

■When the British assiiined tbo adminiatration, a nuniboi or 

Bhort-term Hjtllcmenla were made, and Bovoral sweeping ohi^goa 
weK> carria out. -nio lo'^y oF was disoontmued, a 

Urco proportion of the revenue assignmonta were bunjmanLy 
leima, and aU holders o! and 

made liable to pay half the revenue saaeffiable. In 1^7 IJe 
Mutiny broke out, and for five years the ooimtry was by 

bands of marauders under Suiendw Sai, who was jom^ by 
mne at least of the aamindkis. Those dbturbano^ had ^ 
important effect on the revenue administration of the 
for it was owing to them that the yaoii/itfs or horedita^ manage 
and rent collectors of vUlages, weio not given proprieti^ ngnts, 
in accordance with n promise made in 18bU on the transfer of 
the district to the Central Ptovinoea. In that yoar a pm-lama* 
tion was lEBued notifying that there would bo a new sattlem^t, 
which would bold good for 20 or 30 ycare, so as to encouiago the 
ffaoniiS, to improve their villages, and that propnetary 
would be conferred on all who, on. enquiry, might bo 

found entitled to them. All on whom such propnetoiy 

righto were conferred would be owners of tbeir vd^lages, ^d 
would have a horitoblo and tianaferable right m them, ima 
proolnmutioii wns confirmed by the ChioE Cotnmiffiionfir, bir 

Richard Temple, in 1063. . 

The pTOtrucdeii dieturbances camod by tlia fidheronifl ot 
Sujendra Sai, however, prevented any real pro-reea being made 
with tie survey, and in the meantime the local oiEoers reproaented 
that the system of settlement followed in other districts was not 
suited to tho cironmfltanoea of Snmbalpur, Final oriera wore 
ifflued in 1873, under which tho policy of Sir Richard Temple was 
completely changed, and it was detidod that the didnot shoold 
bo settled on an entirely different ^'item to that followed 
olsewhero. Tho hasis of tbk 6y»lem was the maintenance, oa 
for as ptKJiible, of the exieting relations of the to then 

Tvotfl and to tho GoverinnenL The practically to 

remain iUadir^ or farmere of their villages. The ry^ were 
Eccofcd in tbo posHs^sioii of tbek boldingth^ witbouit rigbts o 
troQtf. r BO laiig as fhoy paid tbo tioTormneut rovoiiue assc^ed 
on tboir Ltud, this wbulo of tho revenue iiaid by tbem u^mg 
coUected and reudtred to GoTemineut by the j/coarief#. The 
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Latter were given propriataiy jrigljtjs in their bhO‘jr& or Iiomo-farm 
lands, and were allomd to bold tbem free of ravenne up to a 
nummum (in ordinary eases) of ono-fourlh of tho rcvanuo paid 
by tbeir lyots. The custom under ^hk-h they were entiQed to 
demand unpaid labour Uu^r^ t!ie rj;ote at ecrtam 

times waa left mtaet, and they were also ijonnitted to enjoy 
tbo rental on new lands broken up during the turreuey of 
settlemout, subject to a stipidaticm regarding tbo rutta to be 

li^Eottlcment oonJuoted on these prindiAea wna concluded 
by Mr. A. M. Russell in 187d and w«e sanelionM for a term of 
12 yoara. Its effect was to raise the oniinal rental of the khaba 
rUhies from Its. 89,707 to Rs. 1,19,114, giving an arcra^ 
re^tcof ti annas acre; but it appems f«m an esiimato 

of the eultivatcd area that the rental actually imposed wm not 

more than 5 aunaa per acre. The asaosanient wm nd^ttc^y 
light, but cultivation was only beginning to from the 

anarchy canecd by Surendm Sdi'a rebcUion, and the Fopl«^, 
though ac^ensfcomed to contribute to the State large amounts o 
gmto and labour, were little acomdomod to the use of cash and 
(ouud a rent of a few rupees not always easy to ram. 

On the expiry of tide BOtUemeut, the was ng^ 

settled by Ur. Netbersolo between l88-> ^ 

assessment of the ihdlta was raised to Bs- 1,52,406, giving an 
overage rental of annas 5-5 acre. There were sev^ netioo- 
ablc futures about Ibis, the aist regular settlemeiit of 
For the first time a cadastiul survey ot the was ^ed 

out, the wassfifisment of the land rovouno being conducted on 
rf,ct«an principlefi, Tbo asscsmonts, moreover, wmre hosed on 
the soil uiit aystom dascril^ in Chapter YilL The 

were now allowed, ui cash or Tt\?o“e!rtir 

fourth of tbo revenue paid by the ryo^ XllSiwIf 
Irmitations were placed on the demand of 

or Ereo labour; and it was provided that ryots migb. ooramute at 
rcasouablo rates. Tbo rassimum demandnblo from each ryot 
was Jimilnd to 2 ploughs with bullocks end men for one day and 
to two field labouivr.- for one day, whUe the commu^ahon rates 
were fixed at 4 annas for bulloiks and men and ama for a 
labourer. Steps wem also taken to constitute village fuel and 
fodder reserves, an urea bdng set apart for thm pmFso in 

villages from the uncultivated lands constituting the ptoF^y 

Tlio*wtliemont of 1885-89 was, owing to the low lutidouoe of 
the rants imposed, sandientd for a term of H yoam sud oxpui-d 
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ia 18C>2-D3 A ri«pttleiu™t was ooicmencod in 1902 and piumod 
toeompletion in )906 by Mr. F. Dewar, t.c.s. The 
been to intawfiH! the net reTonuo of llio ifiiitit firea lo Us. 
tor ft period ol 20 yeoTB, tbat bemg tha term fixM for the 
ounenoy of tbo Hcitloment. Tho revnnue i«id by tho mniiQ- 
daiifi IB Us. 25,720, and the total amount lealinftblfl la, therefore, 
only lift 197,712- Tlif* gross reveano of the dishmt, as now 
constituted/inolnding that retninod by aasigneos, bowover. 
Bfl. 2,2a,879, BO that oror one-tenth of the revenue u mteieopted. 
by HimlndarB, M/frJbidr* and other asaigneea. 
lucj. Considering the nren of the dUtriot, the amount obtained by 

Government in the form of land cflvenuo is small, a Wbult due 
' to the aUeimtionfl made before it camo uudor British rule and 
aleo in the early days of British adtainiatration *‘Froni 1817 
to 1849” writes Mr- Dowar, '‘the throne was held by three 
Uajas a^d a Hani. Throughout this period, elthengb Driliih 
influeiieo prevented Maratha nggresgion, there was oonetant inter¬ 
necine strife botwosn the roeoguiaol rulers and pretendeirs to 
the Bai. Theee diaturbanecs were at tbrir worst under the BmI 
Mohan KnmSri Devi, who (fiieoeeded in 1827- To quell tshellion 
and lo reward her adherents, she alienated much of the laud 
lovenne ol the State, and iu eiceeaivo piety also parted mth 
much land to priests and temples. Heligioafl grants had been 
common enough before Ut accofrion, but they were never before 
so lavish. Under the last Raja, NarSyan Singh, disturbanoos 
continued, and with them ooutinued the alienation of estfttffi. 
Later still, after the Svuendra Sri rebellion, the British Govern¬ 
ment dealt very leniently with the aboriginal ebiefs who^ had 
taken anns, and leatorcd them to their estates. Further aliena¬ 
tions were necaesarv to reword iU owm anlhorents. These grants 
have very greatly complicated land tenures and have reduced 

the levenuo of Government.’ ^ it n j 

For the mainteuftiioa of the leocrds thoia is a staff called 
the Land RecorJs Stall, oontroUod by n native Superintendent 
tmder the Deputy CommiBsioner, and ooiifiiadng of two gradw 
of ofBciala. viz., revenue inspeotors and p/jJtfdrb. Tho is 

the village surveyor and aecountant, and his office is an apdoat 
one but be is now a paid and trained Govemmont aorvant, 
iMtcad of being a deiiciident of the laudowuer as formerly. 
There are 10 revenue inspectors, each in charge of a number 
of paHtiriiT circloB, of which there are 216 in tho dialriet; and 
their duties consist in trainiog tho j^a/irdr* in surveying and 
tho preparaiioQ of the annual returns. In oaoh village a 
(^ed tho tatubari/Ar j/ao»tia {lamiisrilar hoing a corruption ol the 
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Bn gHflh word “ numbor ifi respoRfliblc for the oollDotiOR asd 
payment o£ tho QoYorninfint revanuo. He Lb nppointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and is charged with ths management 
of tho village, in wMoh ho is asaieled by a panrAdyaf oenf'iBhng 
of four ryots of the villago elected by their fellow ^ots. 

The foQdal tennrffl called ratnindam appear to have originated a™ns 
m BflTeial WBJB. T©ii^ Kolftljiray MflcMd&j Kod&oagftf awtuE 

Loisingh, Kharaal. Pahfirrirgira, Bhemn, P4tkulaud4 and Mon- 
domahftl, aro owned by Gonds and ore boUeved to represent 
frogTHGnts of the anoiont Gond Rftj* wldct odoo eilendod over 
o large area in the Cmtml Provinoes. The amaltert ef them, 
PMknlandft, appaus to hove been created by an ^gnment 
of part of the Bheran zamuidirL to a younger brother. Two, 
Borasambor and Ghos^ are owDcd by Bmjbab, and the 
that tho »frw»indar of Borfisamhar gives the to the B&]S 
of FAtn9 on his ocoeaBioa appeare to show tlint his ^sseseton 
of the country dotea back to an ondent period. Ghea 
originally an appanage of HoraBambar, having bwn formed by 
pATtition Or usdgmiieiit. Tho lanilndlns of R&jpnr and Bar- 
pali nee held by Cbauhin Rajputs, oSHheots of the family of 
the Rajs of Somhalpur, from which tho country escheated to 
British mlo. The Bamindari of Bijcpnr, which is held by a 
Knits, WBB oieated in 1841 by the Rtijft of Sambalpur m favour 
of ona Qopl £ultA for loyal service. 

Wbwtaver tbeir origin may bavo baeiij it appear tbat b^foM 
the district came under direct BritiBh administration, while it 
was under the rule of the Raj 4a of Sumhslpur, the ramlnd&ris 
were service tenures held on payment of a email irihute called 
taiol!, anbject to the proviso that the proprietors wore Iwund 
to render military eervioo when callod upon, "When^ the diatrict 
eeeheated to the British, those zamindars who held in perpetuity 
continued in the enjoyment of their tenares on payment of their 
oiifitlng lakr.ti and were directed to ^orm police datie* instead 
of tendering military Bcrvioe. During the rebellion of Snrenilra 
Sii (1857-62) nine of the ramlndSris, vis,, Kolabira, Kodahoga, 

Ghea, Pahardgirii, Pitkulandsi. Uimpur, Bheran, Khftiaal. and 
MandoinahBl, were oonfiscatoi in oooseiiaoJi® of their praprio- 
tors having revolted, but were restored on tho proclamation of 
aninosty in 1859. 

When the S 43 ttl«ment of 18T6 weis ujadertaken, it waa de<?ided 
that tho circtimstances of each estate should be cousidefed 
eeporaloly and the afeesament of each fiaed with regard to its 
previous history and present condition. A Bummary enquiry 
waa aeoordJnglj made into the dicumstances of each zamlndari, 
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and its ramonto to GoveniTBefflt were roadjosted. No 
wero givan, as it was rulod ly tho Chiof Commifflionor that 
it was dcsiiatilo to moke detailed onfinklos into sutjOTdiin^ 
rights in these ealatra, and in Uio ahsenco of such enquiiiM 
it was impofifliblo to dcaiie the rchttions of tho mmIndAra with 
their yaoHiifis and ryoU. At tho next settloTiiont f the 

aseesfinieut was based on existing oasola, and tho naiuindira wora 
left to exlract wlml tbt-y could in the way of rent enhancement 
from tbeir tenants until tho next settlement, by which time it 
expected that tho resiirvey in progress Vr'ould bo eompleUd- 
It was nhf} ruled thiit no lumad should bo given, but that a 
«gjib~ul-ttr 2 or village administration paper should be fraui^ m 
two parts, tho first defining the Kamindir’s rights ^d liabilities 
os against Govommout, and the second tho relations betwoou. 
lilmseir and hia tenants. At the lost fctllament oonoludod in 
190G the rents and ravonuoa of villages wore fully revisod, while 
the paymentfl were misod to Rs* 25|TiU* 

'Ihcsa payments liavo gradually incroi^d owing to the 
raaumpiion by Goverument of the Bemi-indepondent powota 
formerly exorcised by the jsumiudirs. When the district eschew¬ 
ed to tho British, the saniindars wore responsible for the poUffi 
administration in their estates, and at the KtUemont of 18*0 
police powers wore nominally loft to them, ihoir ttikoliH being 
fixed at on exceptionally low rate, In consideration oi serrieeB 
rraderod. Their services, however, had becoma more and more 
nominal from year to year, OBpocUlly in the amallor (statea which 
were auiroimdcd by villagee; and it was fell to be an 

anomaly that llicy should bo isolntwl from the ordinary police 
atraagemcntB of tho district, Acrordlngly, in Govoraraemt 
availing itself of tho opportuoity affotdod by the revision of 
settlemeut, rcsnm«l the poUco iidministratioa in 12 of tho smallor 
estates, via,, Ghes, Bhornu, Klmrsul, raharsirgira, PalhulBEda, 
Mandomahal, Rajpur, loiskgh, Laira, Machida, KodBbegA and 
Itaropnr. Tho increased cxpeudituro entailed by the employ¬ 
ment of difltrid police was at Iho sanio liiue recouped by a rate¬ 
able idcreaso of the raroindar’a ittidi, Four of tiio Iwger and 
more important aatatisa, vb., Borasarabur, iJarpSli, Itijopur and 
Kolibira, were exiluded from there atrangomtuts, owing mainly 
to their reinotonoss and to the diflleulty and cost of extending 
tho ordinary polico system to them, in 18G0, however, the 
ordinary poUco jtirisdirtion was exieuded to JlorSBaroiar, t^ 
under the matiagcuioiii of tlio Lrourt of Wards, the cost mg 
added to the hmd revenue tohii; and in ISUS the fame moaBi^ 
Was caniad out in tbo lafio of the remaining Eaniindaris, Excise 
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inoomo waft still onjoyod Ijy th* Eamlndar of tho BotisSmbw 
esiute, but this ornmgciucTit basing been ruled by the Govern¬ 
ment of ladia to bo in conflict with the general kw, alojfl were 
taken to ivsnnao the oiciw admiruBtiation on the bnsia of an 
equitable componflation. With a Tiew, boweTcr, to mitigating 
tho blow to the dignity oE tbo eamindSr. inyolvcd by iho with¬ 
drawal of thifi Bouiw of income, tho Chief CommiBaioner gianted 
him a larm of oxelae orrimgemeutB. Tho aimindiia were allowod 
to retain I and still retain, ilio mouagemont of tho forosta rm ibeir 
oetales, and, aa oipLuned in Chapter V, pay Tovontifl for thom. 

As rc/jards the position of the zamindijis and tbs waj 

in whleb the takalis have boon raised owing to tho nsumpt ion 
of their powers, the following romarbs of the Sotllomtnt OJIicot 
may be quoted. "So long as tho ramindara eiercised Betni- 
mdepcndflnt powow withiu their efitatca, controlled their own 
police and sayed Goyeiument part of the expense of odminialra- 
tion, their tttkbU payments were merely nonunah In the larger 
and more lemoto eetates, although since laat sottlemout many 
of the deputed powers have boon resumed, Eatnindars who 
as magistrates, and supormtend tho maiatermnee o! schools, 
reads and fortioB, etiU haye iraporlimt funolioafl. But they bate 
not now so strong a ground for daiiiiing esceptioniilly light 
ftssoestnent In 188& the administration aimed at imposing oo 
them actual tfikitti payments of from bd to 60 per cent, of their 
k&mU-jBfa&, but that aim wrs not closely reached. At tl^ reyi- 
aon I have endeayourod, while dealing sepaialoly with the 
rarGumstances of each zamindor and of each eslati‘i to impose 
ordinarily an actual pjTiieiit of not less Uwm 40 per cent, of 
tbo full Hmit-jamd or proprietory aasosaniont. Tho dirmt Utkoti 
payments of Rs. 15,600 fixed et sottlemeat have since been 
raised by adjustment of the expenses of police maiiagement to 
11B. 18,56tl, and have now again been raised by 37 per ctnt. The 
inoreasc tn the cess paynients on a doubled kdiuii-jnntA is also 
largo. On the other hand, tho net reyemios of the aiBiiadftrB, 
after meeting those payments, are mcroased by this revision 
and its firtt systemutio valuation of tho land from Its. 63,i{00 
to Its. 76,711. Thwe incomes it will now be pos-ible for the 
aamindarfl’to add only slightly to during the terms of tettle- 
ment, and out of theiie they will have to maintmo revenue 
cetablldimenb; but the amounts aio suflloient to mainfaiu them 
in adequate dignity, and they are, of courao, very largely ^pplo- 
mouh'd by the profits of direct agricuituie of home-furma.’' 

The it may be eiphimed, Is the full asBessment 

which the aaniindat would pay if be had no feudal statuB, but 
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hold as an wdinary propnotor, and is only ol impoitaa^ o mi 
becaaso on it are cfiloulated the wfises dao ftoia t e es o. 
The land and forest assota of the BSiteen oatotos now amonn 
to Ha. l,21,82fi, and on this inm full ptoprietaiy ^e^enta 
amounting to Hs, 70,970 or 58 ptfi cent, of the total Talnatioo 
have been fixed. 

Lssd The following account of the land tenures of the 

nsciEJ. is extiaded, -with aomo condemation, from Mr. Dewrar s lufittle- 
ment lieporl, in which it ia oxplaiiied that they hay© m some 
Gosea only recently cryatalliaed, or arc etill crrstallmog, m o 
legal existence; and that the dofinitiona given ©re based ^ 
oiecutive orders whloli haTo been more or loss tacitly awep 
by the people, end on a verj* few judicial rulings, but depend 
la^ly noon acoopted coatom. The propiietoiy ten^ 
in niiinberi (1) zamlod&ri^ (2) (5) ^ 

(4) ihofffa-Megi, (5) nidW-uwiliS-'a, mad (6) propriotoisbip of 


SlMlli* Cif 
uiaiiidirf« 


^ plot. . 

The Himmd&T of Sambalpar dande halfway 
chief of a Feudatory State, who pays tiibuta to the Bntish 
GoTcmnient. and the ordinary proprietor of a 'nUnge, 

who pays a partition of hia asaets aa land revenue. Uistenrai© 
is not laid down in any Ad. but is exprtwed in the 
or adniinistratiob paper, amepted by him at e^h *^**5^™™*^ 
which u amplitied, where its temas are doubtful, by tbo 
orders of Government. Briefly, the legal status of the feudal 
zamindare is that they am prrprietora of ostales which are 
imparttble and non-transferoble except to heirs, preferably the 
neareat Icgiliinate mule heirs, who are approved by Goveiament, 
Each estate is held by the wimlndar only on tenna, and ho 
maybe dispoasesaed in caso of oontinued greee miamami^ment. 

Bnt no such disposeearion has actuaUy ocourted m Saml^lpar. 
OTOn after many of tho zauiindars took arms against tb® Briti^ 
Government in 1857. On the other hand, the right of^e 
executive Government to determine Buceession has been enforoj^ 
and the importibility of estates lias been inalated upon. No 
person other than the Eomindar hna been rccogniaeii aa a pp^ 
prictor of land within a aamlndari or bas sacceBafally oontreted 
his claim to preprietoiabip. The one esoeption to ibis mle is 
that of the eub-mmlndiir of Garb Ldsingh, locally known as 
the aamindfir of Jnjum&m, In this ttao a younger bi&och of 
the xomindnr^e family established itself sepaintoly by c earing 
land and settling villagea in the l»isingh bills, and was recog- 
niaed at the settlctttnt of 1855-88 ns havbg sub-propneta^ 
rights. Berides ordinary heandmeii or IcEBces, there sie in the 
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xftiiiiiid&fi iQMif uiiii^rfdri ot MsipiflMi rslBtiTGS or fornior 

semmts of tho zammdfir, 'ifho bave anjoyod bag miintemipled 
poasesMon, but they not bwa recognized a* proprietors or 

proved their daimfl to he proprietors. 

Tliongh nominolly at liberty to manage Jheir o’^n Tulagee laow i» 
aa pTopriotoTB, the sauaindare now enjoy this right only m 
cTirUil^ form. It -was the former enutoin of s MUJJiidM to 
rcoeive in annual payment only the roots of the 
were banded oTer in cash by the lessee [tbikiii^r). The latw 
made large profits from his home- to, always the best Imi^ 
the village, which was largely cultivated for him by the free 
labour of tennnts. His profits were out of proporlioa to the 
annual lease-payments, hut at each renewal of his lease he had 
to pay a oonsidBrahlfl sum, usually as a renowal fee 
This wstem led to abuse, for some iudebted zamindars enhaaoed 
the BflKirdflfli exiWvely, and ousted aboriginal lessees freely in 
favour of rich Hindu blddeia. In 1S88 legislative action was 
taken to protect the Icbsobb, a status of pietootion being granted 
to all who oeuld prove long poaseabn and fair improvement of the 
land The teoure was to he heritable and not tran^inrahle, and 
the aitnonl jay meat wae lo he determhinble by a revenue olBoer. 

The conditions of this tenure were repeated in the amended Land 
Eevenue Aet of 1898, and tlus action has prevented zamlndare 
from ousting the proteotod lesaoes and from jneroaBing their 
paynients unduly. 

In most of the wlotea miuiy villages are held free of revenue AtitifD^ 
by persons who are either relations of the mmiudir or former 
servouts. Usually no ocoaaion now Liists for rendering that 
does of serrico in return for which enjoyment of the vilbges 
was originally granted, ond the aamlucUlrfl naturally desure to 
reeumo the grants, but the question has not been tested in the 
Courts. At the last aetUomect amioabb arrange meats wore aome- 
timos made, the compromise most usually effected being t^t tho 
assignees should oontinue to hold free of revenue ss sgaittst tho 
ssamiad&r, in so far as bis own inoome was eonoeraed, but should 
pay a peoportionato share of tba payment made by the zamindai 
to Government, 

The ww/yuiart of Sambalpur oonsUt of certain estate-holders JfsjjnaH 
who, for servicM rendered to tho native rulers or to the Britiah 
Goveniment, held their estates reveaus-free, or paid only nominal 
quit-rents, vrhilo other Buoh estates were osaigned ns religious 
gnmte to BrahTiioQs at Ihe time of eobt edipsos or on other 
occasions. Tho oreupante were usually able to show grant deeds, 
the wording of which was held to establish theb claim to a fall 
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pmpriefary t^nnret fiasorrlitiglj recognised by the 

Government of India as proprielora in 1S93* The orders then 
passed have had the effect of giving full proprietorship to tho 
in villages held bj them dlreetlj^ In villages held 
by fjttoni {^9 under them they havOp so long as the ^attniidAi rights 
intervenOi only a latent proprietary interest; and it has been 
dcoided^ by orders passed in 1904, that the shalL pay the 

nsual oe^ses on their hotne-farm valnationSp and that the 
shall make np the difference between tine and the Government 
demand out of their own poehets. 

GittmlUM Enquiry has shown that, under tlie rule oE the liijas ot 

teniire. Sambalpnr, ijdCfitid^ or village headmen had no proprietary rights 
in. their villages, and that though they eloiineLL the right ol here¬ 
ditary &iicocssiotJt their claim had never been rwogni^d; that 
they held on short term leases, to the renewal of which they had 
no intrinafe right; that on their renewal heavy ntim^dm feeB 
were levied; and that oases not inlroqueutly ooourred in which 
a of long standing was ousted from bis villago to make 

room for n man who outbid him in the offer of udmrdna. But 
although no legal right on the part of g^^oniid to his villase 
was ever rceognlzedf he liod, according to the notions of tho 
people, a strong moral olakn to remain in possession, so long as he 
paid the revenue aascased on it; and no uative Govonitnent 
conld afford to disregard this claim generally and to onst g^t^uiidu 
wholesale. As already stated, soon after the British annexatiou, 
it was deoidod that the garnttids should be given proprietary 
lights in thmr villages, hut owing to the disturbonoofl which 
followed in the wate of the Mutiny, and the consequent delay in 
the resottlemenl of the district, the policy of converting villago 
headmen into proprietors began to be seriously doubted. The 
original orders tvoto then coasidcrahly modifiod, and the village 
farniori were left in that position, hut were granted propriolary 
rights in their homc-fantis* 

The rights habitually esereised by a gaontid and sanctioned 
by the ordinary practice of the civil courts aro ;—(1) proprietor* 
ship and fioe right of nUennUon of the home-farm; (2) the right 
of nuiuageinient ever tho whole village, and of undistiirhcd poeses- 
moa of it, so long as the GovernmoDt revenue demand ie fully 
and promi)tly paid; (3) the right of alienmling the whole 
village or a share in the village, if accompanied by a tmnsfer 
of homo-1 arm laud. 

Just OB there are in proprietary villages superior and inferior 
proprietors, eo there aro buporior and inferior (tJfikmi) gaofdidi, 
'fhe lights ol the latter are eamotly the some as iboeo of ordinary 
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gaontiOfi, eseept that they pay their Tillage asaessment to the 
superior ijumUia ioGtead of to Govenuneat, anti that uauidly they 
also pay him mUikanS, or a aam 'which repreaeuta a hUbtu ia th« 
onltiTottog piofita of the home-famia. la 329 kh&ka Tillag^ 
dual righta of gnoniiatftii* are oxeroieed, aad in all caaea it u 
the inferior who is the real Tilkgo mnnagiSf, and who 

heais the responsibility of rent aollection. 

Though the legal status of the ^oantii ia the kMha area 
ifl eatirelj different from that of a the pruolioal diifor- 

encfls ore not very great. In some ways Gie widlj^ifaij’ has 
the better of the gnonM. The former, as proprietor of hU 
waste land, may sell timber; the tjaaHtiQ may not, na he 
ifl only a trosteo eu behalf of Geverament, lespeasible that the 
village forests are used for village needs- The nasessment paid 
by the gattnlii ia also lieavier than that of the rndtijasAr, The 
latter pays fmm 4-> to 90 pet cent, of the total valuation of his 
village. The gaouii^ reeeivoa, in revenue-free home-farm land or 
in cash, only 25 pet eeat. of the rents paid by ryots. The village 
nerviee land is held free of roTonue, and the percentage notu- 
ally paid by tho gaonlli on the total valuation of his village is 
usually about 76 per cent. Owing to the Ughtnesa of aBseflamonts 
in Bambalput, tbia differenoe is not yet important^ and in any 

it is partly oanuterbahmHCied by tho fact that the gaontiA has 
no to pay on his miacollaneons receipts and that 

ho paj-8 only about half of the eesa taken tom the m&lgutAy, 

The rates of the oeaaes do not differ, but the gaontm pays them 
on the valuation of Iub home-form, whilo tho ta&fgitt&e pays 
on hie revenue, or, in reionue-frao villages, on his 

A-difpiV-yawd. 

Tho tenuro odlcd hhogyd-i/hogi eonuotee proprietary rights 
in small poreelaof land, and not in entire villages. The 
T^cnnl liifltory of tlie tenure is that, at the private partition of 
AAdAa villaecB among various branchea of a j^ffcidr'dAi lanuly, the 
aeuior branches divided among thomsolves the principal port of 
the homo-farm and took over all the luonagemeut of the villsgo. 

They alloltod to i«nior or illogitimatc brunches plots of home- 
form laud, the undcrstan'ling being that these recipients ndin- 
quisliod idl daim to share in villa^* ruanagumeDt, and that, 
on the other side, the ga6nii&9 leUnquiahed el! right to interfere 
in the disposal of tho ihogfa'Lhogi plot, Tho right of transfer 
of fluoh plota lias been froqucntly esercifiod. 

^ name giveti to fjhot}rd-bk>^i landa Iield by M^ik* 
tHdlfjiii/tm. The proprietor of such plots can sabld without ereat- [J"*^** 
ing ocenpancy rights and has the samo indqiendent right of 
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imn^ht as tha proprietor of bho^/rd^bhof^i laniL The number o£ 

such tennrea is very small. 

Ifliuda consiM of plold gtniitod in jiarpotiuty to 
Brahmans and others^ It has been ruled that the tenure is a 
proprietary one, and that the holders are entitled, on the rwimp- 
Hon of the rerenne, to liftTa a proprietaiy suVsettlement made 
with them. Their land not being vUlage home-farm, every 
tenant holding from them hecomee by the payment of rent an 
occupancy tenant* 

The ineidonts of brahmoliar tenurOB are distinot Erom those 
of tenures, fje^j plots set aside under native rule for 

the support of tompleft- The latter, having been given to no 
individual person, have been held to be non-proprietory. Whm 
their revonuos are rasuEiaed, which nsuoilly ooemfs when the 
piie^ of a temple alienate the land, the transferee is asBcssed 
merely as an occupanoy tenant, and his rent is inclndfjd iti the 
ryots payments of the village* 

With the exception of tenants in posse^on of eervioe 
holdings and those servants of aammdirB who hold tenancy 
laud in. returtL for service* all teuantfl, not being sub-tenants, of 
land which is not home-famip have ooonpancy rights. But them^ 
la a kgal distinction between the ryot of on ordinary i/notilMi 
I fi village and the occupancy tenant in one of the ssomindari 

or jiidfynjE^ri'estates- The former is a ryot of Government, as 
well M an oceupanoy teuunt of the landlord The 

latter, even if ho holds m a gaoniidht village, is merely an 
ocenpanoy tenant. Another practical dialinction is that iha 
tenant of a proprietary estate does not pay the road^ school and 
post office cssflcs which fall on the Governnicnt ryot* Teimnte, 
again, in purely villages, of which there arc seventeen in 

the district, are in a diiferent poeition. Moat oftheae viJlagea 
oro mere jangle clearings, which have, at VHrious recent datca, 
been settled with managers who arc not or proprietors 

of their holdings, and get moroly a drawback on the amoiint 
of village rental ooUootcd* The ryots of those village are 
Government ryots only, not ocoupancy tenants of a landlord. 

Meet of the servioe holdings arc in the pos^^ion of the 
village watehmenk the Jhdnkai'- and the Gmdi. The incidents 
of those tonnres will bo defioribed in the next chapter under 
the head of " Village Folieo/^ and it will smtfico here to say that 
the land held by them is exempted by Government from asseis- 
ment up to a maximum valuation of one-eighth of the ryotl 
rental paid by the village. Other servioe holdings arc th(^ of the 
nnji' or derfei JbwiAir or potter, ioMr or smith, mriM or bordsmon 
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and water-canieT. bAanddri or tarber, and rfAo^i or wajdxormaii> 

There are now few negi Holdings, but tbe other village wrrantB 
mentioned are found m most of larger and older viLIagea. 

The areaii held by them are small and are free from Bsaeasment 
during the tOTin oi tho settlement. 

The ordinary fonofl of 8iib*teaanoy in bolb ryoli and iA<tffrd 
land are (1) naafnictnary mortgagea, (3) holdings lot two or 
three years on ebint, i.e,, with the sub-rent paid in foil in advuiM, 

(3) Holdingfl on Udfffi terms, by which half of the grots prodnoe 
is handed over to the lessor, (4! BOiTice snh-tensndM, and ^5) 
some few oases of land giren out on an annual cash sub-rent. 
According to the Bsttlement siatiatioe, in tbe bhdUt area 13,614 
oores are sublet on. cAiroi or by annual anb-lease for payments 
aggregating Rs. 18,780 per annniu. The rote is Re- 1-8 per acre, 
or 41- timea the average rate of GoTemment rent. In alt, 9,663 
aewfi are held by uaufruotmity mortgages in lieu of interest (at a 
usual rate of 25 per cent.) ammintiug to Its. 38,950, or Rs. 4 per 
acre. The land sublet for cash is usually of the poorest class, and 
it is not the boat land that ia mortgaged. Among other anb- 
tanantfl may be mentioned the aiib-tennnta of iAcjicd land, who 
liave now seonred what is practioslly an ocenponoy right by 
agreement with tbe jjnpflfiiJ*, and the co-shaiers o{ jhditkart, who 
geneiolW belong to branohes of the family and era in 

IWBsesaiim of part of bis service holding as suh-tenanta. 

Tbe following aooount by Mr. Dewar of the relations of land- ugtt. 
lords and tenants is of tutereat. “ The ^trisrohal relation of the wo-ji or 
ffODftdA or hesdiiiau towards the ryots is in its esaentinls still LCftm AHD 
maintained, and there is little direct opposition between landlords tihsict*. 
and tenants as snob, exoept m the oomimratively rare oases where 
a rich man has oisqaircd several villages and attempts to man^ 
them oil ivithout the intervention of resident inferior jnoafids, 

Gi/Qnlidit in goneral have shown great moderation in the use of 
their power under section 16 of the revised Tenancy Act, In 
the great riiajority of cases, they have been willing to oeoept a 
wmparatively small percentage of the piirsbiise-moiiey wbw 
transfers ooour between ryots, and have been reslrolned by public 
opinion and traditional custom from attempting to enforee their 
olaito in full to the land transfereed. They have, ind^, of 
late years |oiucd to some extent in the moveinent by which the 
lower classes of tenants have lost their holdings or part of thsir 
holdings, 'No statistios were given at last settlement ol the area 
of occupancy loud held by Lu addition to their proprietary 

home-forms, but from an examination of village rmids I have 
found it large only in a few iraeU. They uqw bold in the 
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46,551 afr« or 9 per cent, of the total rjotl land. Much 
of thie, however, has not Wn acquired from tenants, bat hw 
been newly broien from waite. In any eaise, the extenaon is 
not a Urge one. and the land ie almost invartably cultiTa^ 
diiwtly and not sublet. I am iuclioed to atlribiite ihew aatufae- 
toey reUliona to the balance malntninad between tha powers of 
tbejae^/. Jt and these of the ryott body. In ev^ caae 

the fomet bare bome-Urm* large enough to sopport Urge 
familiea and yet provi U ample savings. But m nee eonntry i 
is dilRcult to cultiTate Urge areas directly, tmles a divap and 
ample supply of Uboar U forthcomiug at cntical a^ne- in 
rural tracts there is no HUoh supply, and the Undlorfs have to 

depend on the free Ubour provided V ^ 

grUvancaa in mmmon, they can withhold or at Uoat deUj then 

help, and the MTomutation money which the con aftor- 

waria recover by expanave litigation U poor compensation for 

tbe loss of a * Ml iL- -k i * 

“ That it is lach of power rathor than of will which 

liindlords from encroaching on the taufinoy nr^ la proved by 
the zeal they have shown in re-evtending diiaet hold over their 
home-farms. These, as I have noted, are la^e. In the Urt 
veneration it was not nnusual for a with a 

and no ready access to profttahlo markets to give out plots of ha 
home-ftirm on perpetual leases. For th^ he took largo lump 
Bums and 6 sed very light annual renU. Since the nae of prices 
eveiY encli oai 0 haa bofl-n. B^niLiniEod, most of them to a 
brought befow the Civil Courts, and, by me^ not al^ys 
scrupuloUBs poaseaaion of much of the alienated land baa been 

rosumod. , . „ 

“The diief snhjecte of vilUge disputes have for seme years 

been water-right a and righta in tbo common Und which 

^cw sugarcane Theao are clc«ely reUted, Itiaow^ othe 

rise in rioeTroEts that irrigation tanks are 

Kwrired foT BugaircftDO irrigation on ^oinmon land diinog ^ 

weather. In this rospeot, tenants as a body have, . ' 

imflered by the cbongs of custom. They 
£ 3 »p much lea water than goes to the nearer land of the 
and they now have to irrigate their eane-fields ejepenavely mm 
wellfi. The former grievanee is loodly voiced in year* of short 
nunfalL But it is a fact that the harden of inamUmmg the 
pnblie tanks m repair has fallen more on the *jaf>ntiA^, and a 
the old eostoin of auhaoription is shirked by the ryots,” 

In condasion, reference may be roa^e to the orders pa^d 
at the last setlleinent rogording the system of or 
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free labout^ which, as mentioned in Chiptef III^ ifl fl- 
of the 990 ntti, la the ooirtsa of tho Bettkmeat operetioM each 
village had its amngementa fcsed in detail- The ntitiih^r of 
ploughs lefiabb at the previous iwttlpmeat waa tirat aaoertained, 
imd the total number wna used as a limit not to bo oiceed^. 
The area of the homo-farm wae then taten into aooount and a 
atandaid of one fieo plough to every five aerw vfas flied, which 
provided a second maximum. Finally, it was ordered that no 
lyot possessing ono plough only should be oallfd u^n to flupply 
moio than one plough for one day. In many ca^ca it was found 
possible to arrange that even the richer ryots should not ooutn- 
hnte more than one plough annuall}'', and that the poorer men 
ahould contribute one only every alteiuate year. The general 
result of these measarea is that the prcasnre on the ryots baa 
been very considerably lightened. The althcragh Umy 

will now have to maintain mere regular fonn-aervants than 
formerly, and so wiU lose put of their profits, oi* sliU prondwl 
with the meant of onltivating large farms profitably in villages 
where hired daily labour and hired oxen cannot ho procured. 
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QENEltAL ADMIMSTBATION. 

The loms part of tlie Orif«a Division is in ehargo 

of a Ifeptity Commissioner. For general administrative purposes 
it is divided into two mbdivisions or talniU with beadquorteis at 
Samhalpnr and Dargarb. The Samhalpnr tah»l is under the 
direct control of the Deputy Gommisaioner, who is usually assisted 
by a etatf of three Deputy CoUeeterB and two Su.b-Dopnty 
Colleetori. One of the Deputy Collectors ia appointed Sub- 
divisional Officer, though he is not formally gazetted ua such; and 
the Snb-Deputy Gollsoters ara designated Tafitii't&r and Addi¬ 
tional Tahilid&r. The Bargarh iafuiil is in charge of a Suh- 
divisional Officer, who is one of the Eteputy CoUeotoi* sUtioned 
fit Sambolpur, assisted by a Suhn Deputy OoUeetor deagnated 
TahtildAr. For the ndministtation of justiee the difitriot is 
included within the jimsdiotion of the District and Seeeiona 
.Indge of CuttiMit; and the civil judicial stafl eousiste of a Snb- 
Jndge and one Munaif at Sambalpnr and one Munaif at Bnigaih, 
The reeerved foreeta oonstitnle a Forest DivUion in charge of an 
Extra Assistant Copsemtor ol Forests, and there is also a PnbUe 
Works Department Division under an E-vooutive Engineer. The 
educational inspecting agency is supervised by an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, who is also Assistant Inspwlor for the 
district of Angnl and Agency Inspeofoi for the GarhjRt States. 

Until comparatively recent years the Enmiod^rsi who have a 
qnasi-fendal status, controlled their omi polioe, maiiagod their 
own exciae system and pounds, and fonnerly also reeeived half of 
the piadhrif a form of incomC'tax. In the int ereata of unifonn 
and consistent aduunistration these powers, have been tafeen from 
the icamlndlLm, oompeusation being given for the resultant loss of 
income, but they still manage ferries and forests and can retain 
unclaimed property in their estates. 

The collections of revenue, under the main heads, sggro- 
gated Be. 4,57,380 in 1907-C8, including lis. 2,27,827 from land 
revcoue, Rs. 1,65,503 from exeific, Ra, 55,135 from atainps, and 
Ri, 8,916 from inoomc-tax, Statistics for former years are not 
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given I BE the di^Tiet had & mueb. liirg^ arm prior to October 

190r5 

The flurreiit denumd ot land revenue in 1907-98 waa Imna 
11$, 2p28j450 payable by 975 eatateK. Altugether Re. 2,27 ^320 
were due from 95^^ taiuporaiiiy-softled estatea and Ra, I plSO from 
19 eebtes held direct by Oovamraent. 

Next to land revoimo the toost important Bonrce of mcome ia Eicifc. 
excise, the receipte from which inereasaii from Ee. Ip07|300 lu 
1901-02 to Rft. 1,65,&02 in 1907-03, in apite of the area of 
diatriot being reduced by 1,1S6 square mHofl and the population 
by 190,706 peraons. Still, the ineiclenee of coxiaumption ie mot 
groat, aa compared with many other diatjicts, the net exeiae 
revenue in the year last named being lls- 2|303 pet 10,000 of 

the population ns against Efl» 3,206 for the wbole of BeogaL 

Nearly the whole of the receipt a are obtained from the aale of 
opium and coontry apirita. 

Opium alone aocoimts for nearly half of the revenue, the OiKiiaBi. 
receipts from duty and lioenao feea being 79,400, lepreaenting 
a loveaue of Ila. 1,243 per 10,000 of the population—a propoitian 
higher thon in any distriot in Bengal except BalaBore and Angul. 

The drug was sold in l907-08 al 30 ahopSp and there was one shop 
for every 16,684 persoiiB. 

Until 1907-08 the sale and raanufacturo of conntrj- spirit Coenurj 
distilled from the flower of the aiftluid tree were 

oomdueted under what ii known be tho deal B 3 'stem, i>,p the 

dialillcry syatom (now replaced by the contract supply syMeni) 
was in Iopgo in tho oentre and the entfitill ayetem in the reraniudei 
of tho diairiot* The dietitlery gystem was rntroduesd in a small 
part of the Sambalpiir itsthaU in 1807-98, and was extended 
to a portieu of the Bargarh tuhili m 1903-03, In l9ff5-€0 a 
rovisioao! tho distiiloiy area was carried into efleet, and it was 
extended over 836 equem miles, viz., 307 square miles in ibe 
S&mbalpur (ah^lt and 439 square milos in the Bargorh In 

this area the contract supply eyatem was iniroduoed in 1007-08, 
th® exoliirive right to sapply country apiiit to licensed retail 
vendors is loosed to a ccntrajctor. 

The outelill sj^tem, which is in force in tie greater part of the 
dldriot, difiere materially from thoeatotill iystem in force mother 
dirtriots of Bengah Suitable sites for liquor shop having been 
selected, tlie shops are grouped m cdrclea, and ono outstiU is 
allowed for each circle. The right of working the still and of 
fleUing its outturn in the shops of the cirelo is then auctioned by 
the Deputy Cotnmissioner, What is actually sold la the ontstiU 
and its bnmeh abops, and not the outstill cirde ■ and the bringing 
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oE outsHU liquor Erom one ciicla to anothei dooa not con&tituto 
any offonoe. This is practically a fanning system, the shops 
licensed lor tho sale of liquor leing farmed in olrde* Tvith the 
right oi distillation attached to one pariiculftr shop. Most of the 
njaiii oubjtak have one to three hnmoh shopa attached to ^ch, 
whereas branch shops PTC tara elsewhere b Bengd, the dietin- 
gahhtng feature of the ontstiE system beii^ the limitation to a 
particular locality of the joint right of distillation and sale ander 
«u?h contriKit^ 

Kven turn tlie brBiiolx sliops* tho numbei o£ liquor ahopa 
in the outfitill area ie laree. owiue: to the poeiilmr cirAmsIttaMa 
o! the district- Ihft tiftture o“ tlie ocumtiry, a large portion of 
whitib ia billy ajid under fornst^ tbe htindanw of ma/md trow, the 
diffitmily of oommiinlcntion, are all factors which necoaaitato th^ 
njamte&anco of a Urge number of liquor ahopa in proportion to 
the population* 60 that liquor may bo aooeBSible to the aboriginal 
oonsumere, many of wboae Tilbgofl are aituated deep in the 
jungle* and that the temptation to reeort to illicit praodcofl may 
be nuntmized* It hfia been felt^ howoiror, that the unmbar of 
liquor ahopa has bitberto booa esoe&aive* Md it haa coueoquently 
been decided to reduoe ibeir nmobor so that tbero may be about 
one abop for every 3ft square mi!o6 instead of 13 square mileB 
aa formerly. This ehangs ia gradually being effodedp and the 
ayriom la being brought into line vfith that of the real of Bengal 
by tho abolition ol aomo bmnoh diope and the conveisioa of othcre 
into outilills. 

The oonsumor? of country spirit are mainly aborigmalBt who 
relifib it after a day\ hard labour and eipoaim to the w^eather. 
It alio plays an important part in tbeir relsgioue eeremoniefl and 
feetlvala* but except on special ooca^ions they do not indulgo in 
drinking to eioesa* All that they requiro i* b little of a eheap 
but strong latoiscaDt; and oousumera, ae a tale, do not bay mors 
thou two pice worth of the spirit. In 1007-08 the sale of oountry 
spirit realized Rb* 75^000, as compared with Ra* 26*0 OU in 
l90Lft2 and Be. 40,OftO in 1005-06 j and there was one shop for 
every 2*0S8 personfl* the population Mired by ea^b shop being 
smaller than in any other district in Bengal, for which tbo 
average was 16,690 peTgoi;is. 

Nearly the whole of the remainder of the esciM revenue is 
drag*. derived from the duty and Ucoase fee* on the dried 

dowering top* of the cultivated female hemp plant ((SriiMfiii* 
m^kra) and the mlnou6 esudation on them. Before April 1906 
the gdfya confumed in the district was KbondwB so called 

beoauEfl it is grewu in the KhandwA tahEil in the Nbnfer dutnet 
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of tJio Cenltul ProviiiDfs, In that year liijsMM called 

BAlui'har) jjdrtjw, which i* miiflli more powerful, was Jnlrodneod; 
hut from April I9l»7 llovarnmant has roTcrted to the old method 
of supplying <-nly the lesa potant Khandwa drug, the duty oa 
which has been fixed at Rs. o a ficer. Smuggling of (Jarhjat 
4 jduju horn Hie Beigiibouring TribatiiTy Statea h to m 

common, and to have a serious offeot on this aonree of rtvonne- 
The conaumpi ton of ia maigmficaixt, 

A ttninll amount is obtained from the sale of Mi’t, i*#., the fat- r*r» 
iDoated jmeo obtained by Upping the dat e-palm. Tapping Ukes 
place at the dose of the nuns and continuos till June, and the 
liquor Sa most in rcqneet in the hot wealhor. There am only 49 
alioiw licensed for iU sale. PufAirrti is conanmed by aboripn^s 
ot semi-ahariginals, such as Kola, Mun-Us, Oraons, Gonda, 
Gandae and Ghiaias, and by the Oriyi Chaman. This is a liqnor 
prepared torn rice, which may he deambed as noe beer. The 
rice is first boiled and then dried, and after it lias been ^ed 
with soma powdered foaim, is put into an earthen and allowed 
to stand, tor three days in aornmex and four days m ^ter, 
till it temnentB thoroughly. It is piaferred by the aborigines to 
the country spirit obtained by distlllntioD from the Bower, 

hut few drink it every day or to excess. At certain feetiv^, 
however, they get esceaBively dmuk, some of them con^mmg 
as moch os ehc seers a day. Such festivals are Larma or * ^ _ 

in Bhadia, Basahari day in Aswin. DewSli in Aswin or Jxa^, 
and HoU in l‘b9gim. Paefttrai ia aUo made for coitain domeauc 
ceremonies, births, marrisgea and funerals, and for 

ceremonies observed when a boy’s ears are pierced for the 
time. The consumplion at sneh limes vanes from *.0 awm to 
12 mairnds, according to the sociol position of the household and- 
the number of guests invited. At present, pacflirai is free from 
taxation, and the aborigines are aUowed to brew it iot househoid 
use, toe of duty, but not to sell it. Another favonnto Lqnor is 
a fermented drink called taydd, which ta prepared from m 

the same w'ay as vwt^<re» from rice. . c w_i 

lu conbluding this sketch of excise administration Sembal- 

pur, a ahort acoount may bo given of the sj’stem ^ 

Boriallmbar ramindari. Like other aimindfirs of the Central ur. 

Provinces, the simindAr of BoiAsimbar fonneriy exerei^ som _ 
of the functions of Govemmenl, inrindiug the adim^traUnn of 
excise within the limits of his eslato. In ack^wledgment that 
they exereisod these rights only as agente of Govommsn^ suck 
tamfndani paid a smell feudal tribute caUed 
no proportion to the amount of their income. In 18 
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Kxcise CommiBfdoiier suggested tJiat tiie esoiafl ekonld boat 
some toIulioD to tlie mcoiuo fuoiii exciso; fliid st tbo satae time 
nrraagem^Dts were made with the stiiTnlodars to reduce the aiiinber 
of Btills and liquor shopa in their oatates* 

In 189*2 the (joyenimi?iit of indiu mled thatp as the mmin^ 
diris formed a part of British Indta^ the arrangcmeiit under 
which the zamind&rB managed their excise independently was 
in tonfliel ■with the law'* The rights they had hitherto excteiBod 
w-era a 4 Xordingly resumed in 1893, full compeiisattoQ being paid 
to the Tamfndars, At Uie same time, the letter were offered n 
farm of the excise tevenne of their eetatea, on condition of paying 
ammally, during the cuttoucv of the ox Wing land revenue 
fiottlement* a certain fixed aam In lion of the lak^lfj wrhich was 
romittad- This airaiigoTnent waa made solely to protect the 
dignity of the zaiutndais^ and they still retained cen'trol of the 
admii^ration of their own excise, subject to the Deputy Com* 
luiBrioneris orders, with reganl to the number and lo<Mility of 
ahopA^ and to the due ob^icryance of the oseise mica* The 

poeition of the zamSnd&r of BorSsamhar under this a^'S^tem wac 
that of a fanner of the roveime of countiy spirit under Q-oTCra- 
ment^ the nunihcr tmd sites of fihoj.>a being fired by the autho¬ 
rities, while the xamlndih paid a certain mm to the Government 
and made his own terma with actual Hceiifleca. 

In 1907 this ss^em of funning was aboliahed^ ^-ottlementa 
being made directly with the licensees. It has also been decided 
to rednoe the numt^p of liquor sliopa in tho cstnltt for hithorto the 
number has been unusually large, one shop ficiving an area of 9 
square miles only. The ciicumstanoes of tho saimlndiint however, 
require that there should alwa}^ be a compapatively large num^r 
of shops. Tho population oonaists mainly of Bmjhils, BhuliiSt 
Gb&eUst Gonds, and Khondst all of whom ind^ge more or 
lew in drinking. The zamlndari yield* a very rick crop of fine 
rriahud, which in times of plenty in sold at 5 to mannda a 
rupee* The tree, indeed, Ho were in almost every honsehold, and 
nnlesa there is a sufficient number of shops to meet the demandt 
illieit diatiUation would be common. 

The income from stamps is unusually amaUt the receipts in 
1907-05 being only Ets, 55,135, includiiig Us. 37,148 from judi¬ 
cial and Ila* 17^^87 from non-judicial stamps- As In other 
districts, almost all tho receipts are obtained from the sale of 
court-fee stamps and impiewd stamps. 

rrevions to the introduction of the Inoome-Tai Act in 188fi| 
non-agriculttiral incomes were taxed under the Pindhri Act 
(XIV of l&67)j and the zamindaia uied to receive haU of tho tai 
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collected in theit esktea. The wi^agemeat m foroe waa that 
the tftir e^seesed uader the Depaty UorcniiMioner'B ordere 
but collected by the zammdar, who received a re Fuad e! 50 per 
cent, for hie trouble. Thia arrangemeut has been disoontinued 
for fieme years, the PSndhri Art being repealed in 1902« In 
1907-08 the collect tone ot meome-ias amouated te Rs. 8,91 h 
paid by 109 In ao district in Bengalis the ainotmt 

collected and the o umber of ssscise^ ao small—s fact which 
indicates the iudtistrial and oommeroial backwardness of the 
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Tliere arc two 
sub-reg iat ry 
offices in the 
distrirt wtuatod 
at Sambalpni and 
Bargarh. The 
morgiasl et^t^ 
mcnt gives the 
sahent etatlstioe 
for tUa year 
1907. 


The criminftl courts are tboaa o£ the District and Sessiona Asuis^i^- 
Judg« of Oittack. the Deputy CommisMoiiei and the Stipendiaty 
Magnates eubordmate to liim, tbe sanctioned ttaff eonfluting Ties, 
of three Deputy btegiatralcfl with first elaas powers* There ate Crimis^l 
also benches of Honorary Msgiutrates at Sambalpur aud Bargarh, jnjUw- 
and Honorary Jlagistmtcs at Barj^iT Pndampur, Bijepur and 
Jhsieflgurl. The crime of the distnet ia neually not heayy, 
the commoneet offenoea being theft, house-breaking and burglary, 
which are mainly commitlod by QAndes, In the famine of Ifl0& 
there was an oi^ameed outbreak of dacoity on the BAmra border, 
which was soon sappteased; and in 190” there was another out- 
break, which wna traced to a gang of Kols. 

The civil courts are thoae of the District and Seesione Judge ciirti 
of CutUck, of a Suh-Jndge and a Mimat etation&d at Sambalpur, 

Bud of a Munsit stationed at Bargarh. Some of the Magistrates 
also exerdBe the power of Mnnsihi. Chil litigation has greatly 
inoreased in recent yearn. Though iaite for arrears of rent 
are few, civil suite are numerous, the number of mortgage suite 
and of suits for immovable property having riBcn conader- 
ably of kte yeora* Suite for ejectment or for recovery of 
poeseesion are common, and are mostly brotight by yaonfida to 
recover from sub-tenants posaassion of their home-farm lands. 

The growth of civil litigation in recent years is due to several 
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caaB«e» such m tbo mtroJucdon of ihs reilway, wliioh nia^ 
every one with claims od land Jedrons of getting it ioto bw 
own posBesdon: the eottlement oporationf, whioh elaimnnta 

to try to obtaitt ptKflos^ion bofi>ra ito final annuunoeme^vt of 
Die record; and bet, but not least, Die rise in the value of land 
which has tatea place. Until recently not much vnluo wea eet 
upon land. The overage tenant was poor, while the bodlord 
was content to live on his i/hogra land and ccnservo to 
tenantry rather tlian displace and absorb what was Legitimately 
not bis. The general charaeter of litigaDon is petty. Among 
the agrarian classes the Kultos, and among tins non-agncnltur^ 
classes the Brahmana, are prominent in their readinesa to push 
ihmi daimfl in cqutt, 

Tli0 margiji&l table shows tba diSerent tbanos onJ poh® oiit- 

po^ cotablisb^d at 
pnescDt* A scheme 
for lUe revision of 
jtuiBiliction . and ibe 
reduction of the nnm* 
her of inTeetigating 
eentrea is imdax coa' 
i^ideretioas 1 he 
poUce lorce in 
oon&iBted of a Sap- 
©rmtoiideat o£ Policoi 

4 ImpeotorSi 11 Stib- 
Inspectora^ 69 Ilead- 
coEuitabteii and 371 
confftabloBi of whom 
five w'cra moaniod 
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eonstallos, giving a total strength of 456, there being one poboe- 
miiTi to ©very 6'4 square miles and to evei^* 1,401 pc™ns. The 
sahordmate police arc recruited from all over the district, with a 
sprinkling of men from Cuttack and Uanjaiti. In 1901 epccial 
measnrcfl had to he tekon to change the peftoniitl and improve 
the effideoey of the fore© by the importation of men from other 

difitricta. ^ .0,(11 

The village poUc© force in 1907 conalsted of o,iyi men. 

There is no villag© police, w the term » nndemtood in other 
parts of Bengal, th© village watclunan or kbtKAr bebg the enhor- 
dinate of the village headman and not a police officifll- The 
duties of the watchmen are to report births and deaths, the 
oominiMion of offcncce and the residence of profeseionel criminals; 
and to do this ho mast proceed once a week to the police poet to 
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which hi« vIllBge b uttaohed. He mttst also aeel^ the polioa in 
the detection of crimo in hifi village. The village watebmcn 
in tbb district are jh&nhar» and G-flndfis appointed under the 
Heveano Regulations of the Ccctral Frormccfl and remunerated 
by giants of land. Thoeo watchmen have been treated as pablie 
servants ever since the first British settlement, the rule in all 
IhiUs gmdtdhi and vlUagea being that where Ecrvioe 

land h held by them, it is exempted by Gov<Ment from afisess- 
ment up to a Tnaaimnm valuation of one-eighth of the ryoti 
rental paid by the village. In additbn to their income from sneh 
holdings both Jhsukar and Oanda are entitled to contribationa 
grain from rjots and ffaonliSi at harvest time. This grain oe« b 
of some asBbtanoe to those watchmen who find dlfficnlty in culti¬ 
vating their own plots, hut its value h rarely more than Rs. S or 
Ba. 3, and it b difficult to collect it in bad sessona, when the 
watchmen need it most. 

The Ganda watchmam also used to have a valuable perquisite 
in the hides and horns of nil cattle dying in the village, hut thb 
monopoly no longer exbts. In other districts of the Central 
I'rovinccs it bad Wen found that the watchmen were tempted to 
commit or abet cattle-poiwning in order to add to their incomes. 
As u check upon nefarious pradices it was rolod that the hides 
and boms of all dead auimals were the properly of the ownerm, 
and could be taken by the watchmen only if not claimed by the 
owners. The result has been that the ffninUiA's and zamlnd&re, 
interpreting the new rule iu their own favour against the 
ehavkm>% have been tempted by the recent great rise in the 
price of hides to »ld to their own incomes. It b now usual to 
find that the contract for all hides b given annually to a Chflinir, 
who b on agent for a large dealer. The grudgingly pays 

the despoiled cAouAiddr five or ten per cent of hb profits. 

■Onder the system sketched above the jAiinAor is almod 
invariably well remunerated in laud hold free of revenue. Ti^ 
office boa long been a hereditary one in cert^ families, and in 
the older villages much of the servics land is held by branchea 
of the working fomily. Most of these holders can 

prove very long undbttirliod possession, and at tbo last settlement 
the holders were treated as sub-tenants of the working jhankrtr^ 
paying their fixed tenteb to him. On the other hand, the GSndS 
usually holds very little land, what he holds b of poor quality, 
and he has liltle leisure for its cultivation. In smsll remt^a 
hamlete there is usually only one watchman, his work b light, 
and ho has at least os good en income as the aboriginal ryots. 
Hb position is different in the larger villages which have 
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esL^tandedf and especially in glowing bamlela thrown out 
from a parent village j in the latter case each hamlet has a G-iiidA 
ek^ukiddr only^ who is under the general superintendence of the 
JA^nkar of the prindpal village. Re<»ntly fitepe have been tatcn 
to improve the position ol those wiiichmen whose inoomo has 
become inadequate. It has been realijced that the working of the 
^stom has hitherto been one-aided, for where there is aervico 
land valued in eiceeae for one^eightb of the ryoti rental, an 
aseossment has becm levied, but w'hero the service land is short, no 
cotapenaating drawback has been given. This anomaly has now 
heen removed, and 78 ckautlddrs in the more popalotts villages of 
Hdlta have been allowed cash drawbacks amomiting to lie* 4Q5 
per ftOTL OTn. 

There is a diatriot jail at Sambalpur which has accommodation 
for 190 prisoners distributed as follows* There are barracks 
without Hepaiate deeping ocoonmiodatinn for 92 male convict^ 24 
female convicts and 8 jnvecilc oonvieta, 13 male ander^riBl 
prisoners and 6 civil prisonerg ; there ore barracks with separate 
sleeping acoommodation for 29 male oonviota and cells for 7 male 
and 3 fenialo prisoners; while the hospital contains S beds. The 
induatries carried on in the jdl are oloo pounding, stono breaking, 
cal pressing, wheat grindings twine epinning and rope making 
from aloe fibre; bedding,, knovim commonly os Idipifitit is also 
mode from aloe fibre for the nsc of the iitisoners. 
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CHAPTER Sill. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Thk Hyslern of local Belf-governmeiit m Sambalpur is diffe»at 
from tliftt in otliBr (listriots of Boagol. Ootaide the amnidpal ojAmct 
ntvB. of Sambalpur, it h regtilated hj the Cflntml IWnws Local 
S«1f<Govoramflat Act I of 1883, which providenl for the creatioo Loc^t 
of local a<lniiniatrative bodies in pUce of tba conrmitloeB, oOdbU*- Bosmi. 
log of nominated membera, which bad till then been entniat^ 
witli the maliogeinent of local ftind^. Under the syatem now m 
force there U a Distriot Conncil for the whole distriot area and 
two Local Boanla for oaeli tafaU, one being for the khSlM and 
the f'tlier for the zamiiidaris: in other words, there are fonr L/)cal 
Boards, knoa'd as the Sambalpiar (or fladat), bargarh. Northern 
ZamluA^ri and Southern Zamindari Ljcal Board e. 

The constitution of the Local Boards is as followB, 

A certain proportion of membeta eomststs of nodinoWfliiia or viUago 
headmen representing anles of Tillages, each of whom ia elected 
by the nmlimtthiim of the circle in the presence of the TtihtihlAr or 
Additional TaAtittMr. Another proportion, consista of reproaeuta- 
tives of tho mercantile and trading clasaee, who ore elected hy^ a 
body of electors of those olsssas enrolled by the Deputy Commis- 
eionor. A third proportion, not aiceeding one-third of the whole, 
wmeists of members nominated by Government. Theceostitulinn 
of the ZamiudAri Local Boards is simple, each e^lndAri being 
represented on the Board by tho zamindiir himself or by the 
Manager of the Court of Wards on bia behalf. The lahtlJiiar 
is Secretary and the Deputy Commissioner is Chairman of each of 
tKefle Boarde. 

Tho niembeiH of the District Counoil belong to three claasies 
(1) lepreBentativas of the Local Boards, (2) nepresseptafives of the 
meicaulilc classes, and t3) membem nominated by the local 
Government. Tho representatives of the Local Boards are 
eledetl at meetinge of the Local Boards specially ronvenfid for 
the purpose j but not less than half of the reppesontativeB of the 
Kkat/ta Local Boards most be mnk/iddami. At present, the 
Zamtnd&ri Local Boards elect two lepreBentativM each, and the 
Khdiui Local Bo irds nine representatives, four being elected by 
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the Samljalpur and Htb by the Barguih I>Ksal Board. The 
rspreftentatives of the mercantile elaese* are elected by a body of 
electors roaident within areas outside the jnrbidialioEi of the Local 
Boards mid enrol led by the Deputy Comroiflaioner under the 
orders et the Commissioner. At prsjent, there are, beaidee 5 
nominated mombeis, 15 elected members, vi*., two members 
elected to rapTssent the mercantile classes, fcmr elected by the 
Sarabalpnr Local Boon!, five by the Bargarh Local Board, two by 
the Northern Zamlndari Local Board and two by the Southern 
Zsmindiri Local Board. The members of the District Council 
and Local Board a ordinarily hold oiQoe for 3 yeam, and elect, 
Bnbject to the approval of Govemnieni, a Chairman and Seorttary, 
who are its eiecntive officers. 

The District Conneii has no powers of tosation, and it8 income 
is derived from the following aottrees the net proceeds of the 
road and school lates^ the former fired at 3 per cent, end the 
latter at 2 per cent, on the land revenue; the snrplua derived 
from fines in cattle pounds; the proceed a of publio ferries; rents 
and profits from Government land outtdde municipal limits; and 
oontrihutiona from Provincial rovenuea. Its duties consist in the 
allotment and Bupervision of expenditnro on the objects for the 
mointeuance of which its jneonifl is raisod. 

The most important of these objects is education, for the 
Conneii is responsihlo for the maintenance of rural schools, the 
provision of buildmgs and apparatus, and the appointment of 
masters, subject to the eupen-ision and advice of the Deputy 
Comimssioner and Inspccior of Schools. At present (1907-OB), 
the Counoil maintains 5 Middle Vemucnlar schools, tituated at 
Bargarh, BarpaU, Bemenda. RstnpelS and TimpDrsara, ’which are 
oaended by 922 pupils, besides 92 Upper Primary echools, with 
an attendance of 7,902 pupils, In other words, it maintains five- 
tilths of tho schools in the district, and provides for the educa¬ 
tion of about four-fifths of the total number uoder instruction 
Next in importance among the functions of the Ceuncil are the 
maintenanoe ond extension of oil'll works, such as roads and huild- 
ings. The main routes are under the charge of the Public 
Works Department, but the Council has iu its chaigc 56 miles of 
nxunetalled roads and 120 miles of villjige irsoks, A Difltrict 
BnginpcT has recently been oppolntcd to supsrvisa these roads 
and tho huildiogs maintained by the Conneii. As regards the 
pro’vislon of medical Teliet and sanitary improvemeuU, tho Council 
makes contributions lo the dispensary fund for espenditura on dls- 
pensaries and vocemstioi], and also provides for village sanitation 
by oonatrueting w'eUs. Three dispensaries, situated at Somhalpui, 
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And JliAi^HguiA, are aide l by it, and contribiihona aito 
niaJo to tlia upkeep of the Civil Sargeoa's estflblishraeut. Basides 
thin, it giTos granta toirards the wpSieep of the veterinary dia* 
ponUry at Samhalpur und towaida the AgriouUutal Show held 
atinoany at Sambalpur. Pomea and p™nd^ are al^ under ita 
contioL The former are genarally leased out, contracts for the 
collection of tolls b.'ing cold annually at autiion. The Bystem of 
fanning oat pounds (of which theta are 31) is not in vogue 5 they 
are inaoage<l by jioiind niih’imrs and servants, who revive 
monthly allowancws. lA-'tly, expenditure faroina relief U in 
the first instance a charge on District Council fuuds, hut If 
dislievs becomes at all fevere, the amount available from its fuuda 
is entirely inadequate, and the btiiden must ho tmnsferred to 
Provincial funds. 

The income of the District Coundl dtiriug tlie 10 years iscom 
ending in 1900-01 'was Rs. 30,93S per tmnmn, and its average 
annual expenditure wa^ Es, 32,120. In 1907-0it hod on ^ciMn 
opening halance of Be 36,000 and other receipta amounted to 
Hs- 1,19,000, hut of this mm Rs. SO.OOO Tepresented contri¬ 
butions front PfOTiiieial funds, while the repayment of advancee 
and deposits accounted for Es 34,000. The dlsbursameota in the 
eame year were Ea. 1,10,000, of whieh Es. 88,000 wore ohargeahle 
to ourrent ir w^ tun. The permanent inoorae of the Counal is for 
amaller than that of any District Board in Bengal: in 190T-08 
local rates realised only Es, 22,000, and it is mainly dependent on 
subsidies from Provincial funds. 

There are four Local Boards, one each for Uio Korthem and 
Soutbem Zauiindari ealates, and one for tho remaining area of 
each iakfil. The area under the jurisdiction of the 8anihalpar 
Local Board is 1,100 square ihilea viflh a popuktioa of 
197,184, and its affairs are odmlnialcred by a body oonsisting 
of 18 members, of whom 13 are elected, 4 are ncmiaated and 
2 are er-ttffich members, 1'he UaTgarh l ocal Board is composed 
of 23 niomhers, of whom 18 are elwted, 3 are nominated and 
onu Is on e:i-n^cio member; the area under its jnrisdiction is 
1,053 square miles with a popnlation of 230,6/6. llie Korthem 
Zamlcdari Board consisis of 8 membore, indudiDg 6 electo<1 
and 2 membore ; it lias jurL^dictinn over 613 square 

tnilfw with a population of 7<1.867. The Southern Zamindfiri 
Board consists of 9 membera, including 7 elected and 2 fx-offvio 
members ; the area within its jurisdiction is 1,158 square miles 
with a population of 144,365 poTsoua. 

The Local Beards have no independent meome, but fluhmit 
to tho District Council a Blatoment of their requirements and 
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an ©etimata at thm prababla a 3 :p 6 nditQM. ami the Distri<i 
Cotmoil makes allotments of funds to eooh Lo(tal Boaid. Tlie 
memliarEi do 'vha.t ihef can to encicuinge education In the 
localities in whiot they roado^ and BUperrise tbo rspoba ol 
schools and poundfl^ the oonstmction of wells, and the ropAir of 
village roods nndor the saperviaion of the TaAiMdr3^ The latier^ 
however, do any aoconnt work which has to be dono^ and sign 
bills for potty works. The members exeimse supemaion over 
the spen^ng of money allotted for vaiioiiB specided puriKwes 
by the District Connoil; they report the needs of their localitiea 
to the TaAiito-a he they viKt them on tour; aud there ie very 
little hufiinees to be tnma^ed at meetings. 

Begarding the general, nature of the work done by the 
raembers, the Deputy Cornmissiotier writesThey are men of 
inRuenoa in the loifllitiea in whioh they residct *md do a good 
deal of unohtnisiTe work os members of School Committees in 
furthering the cause of education and in inducing parents to 
send their chihlren to sohoolt in seeing that ’liUago headmen 
repair their village roads, hi supervidng small works of construc¬ 
tion and repair, nnd in guiding public opinion, As deUbaPstiva 
bodies, the Local Boards arc of little use, and the chief valuo of 
meetings ia to bring the membera together for the disouBHioo of 
sucii tepk^fl as arhorieulturCt water-supply, samtatioii and even 
agricultural improvements. Bnt indiTidnally, as u siimlndar 
or as the elected representative of tho hoadmon of u group of 
villages, a Lof'al Board mornWr is capable of doing, and often 
does, a good deal of pubUo work,” 

Bambalpur ia the only munioipality iu the district. It first 
reeeived & muuici^ml oonstltuiion m IHUZ, when the PunjAb 
Munidpal Act of that year was made applicshls to the Central 
Provineea, o! which the distiict locmed port until 19Q5, Sub- 
oequeutiy, in IBT?!, a special Act waa passed for the Central 
Pro vim:efi I and the municipality^ os now cODstituted^ was estab- 
Usherl m lSb3. MEtudcipal admin Listmtion is regulated by a 
revised Act passed in lft89, vixp, the Csnlrsl Provino^ iltiuinj* 
pal Act (XTIII of 1889). The UTOa \riihin municipal limits is 

3 square miles with a population of 14,003^ and for ndiulnis- 
trativo purposes is divide^] into 11 words. Tho Munidpal Hoard 
or Commiitee cKJnsists of U> membeis, including 12 t-leotod and 

4 iiDminatod members. 

The average annual inooEue and estpenditure iif the lumil- 
cipalitj were E.s 28,000 and Ra. 29,000 rMpedively for the 
decode ending in 1901. In 1907-08 the total receipts ivere 
He. 36,000 (excluding the opening bdonoe of Es, IB^OOOJ and 
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tlio ineideLOO of taxation* wna Ro^ 1-15-4 per bead of the 
population^ the latter flguro being higher than in aiaj other 
monicipaLitj in OrUsav. Tbo expandittue in the eamo year waa 
Ua, 43,000* The mtmioipality maintains 4 Primary sohoola^ 
attended by alboat 300 boya, at an annual average oo«t of 
aboiit Ra. 2j600^ and aUo makea an annnal p^nt of Rs* 250 
to an Urdu Eohool m^iatainad by the Mnliammadan oommuni^. 

The principal eonree of income ia the ootroi tax, whieh in 
1907-08 realized Ra 22,000, or about tbroo-fiflba of the total 
reoeipfs. Thia ia a tax or duty imposed upon goods brought into 
the town for consumption, the duty being levied according to a 
definite scale of Ates. The list of dutiable atBclea ewntaine only 
atapLo commoditiea of local oonsumption, and the tax in not 
levied cm goods in transits Artidicfl of food, snob as grain i 
angar^ etc** fonn the most important subject of the ootroi 
taxation* but doth, pieoe^gocMis, articles of clothing and dress 
contribute a fair proportion o! the receipts i miner items^ nre 
building materials, oil and oil-seeds* articles used for fuel, light* 
ing and washing, metala^ drags and spicoa* Aiter octroi, the 
principal BOnroe of income ooneiafs of oomervancy and latrino 
fecA levied on the rental value of holdings- 
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IDtrCATlON* 

^ „ S.itB.i.PUR is one of the most disiricta m Bengal 

pwpurtion of popul«»»» ?'to 

poor. 

the bonefita ot education. How hackward the diatnot may ho 
walized ft ‘m the rtatiatia of literacy obtained at tl^ 

' t9 H Th. ..nly test d Uteraey wn. ability to reed and write 
dcodIb ot any age who cmld d.. tnis he ng enter^ as Uterats and 
wh lid net as illiterate. The q-haUBoation e^na. a 
amule one hnl otoh t*ot moie then :j-3 per cent, of 
population were ahlo to fulHl it, wJule m ^ 
feSalee able to read and wnte was o^y f 
indicate a very loifr sUndaid of 

that Sanibalpiir ia tha meet backward diatoct mBeng ^ 

oa the other hand there can be no liT it is 

a marked adranoe in reoent yeara. Thirty yeora age, it i9 

renorted, a ihan abb to read and write was ho^y to found 
end man had to he imported from Cuttack for 

the Ita of echool-maatera and pflitfdrw and for other 
vnenrinvolYimr clerical work. There is new ne lack of h^l 
unfin for each poets, and of Me years an increow^ 
of eludente hare taken TJoLveriity degrees and gone further afield 
to Bom thdr Uvdihood ia various professions 

Further eridenee of progress is afierded by the 
ehowing the number of pupils under inatructton, from whidi it 
uDDcaia that in 1880-81 there were 3,^60 childreu attend^ 
bJ£) 1 and 7,146 ux 1890-91. After the latter y«ir, *h“ number 

153 aehoels attended by nearly 9.000 pu^. ^ 

the financial embarrassment ef the District Goimod neeeseibted 

the dosute of 82 schoola, and the nomber of. pupils nndcr 

irreat di^nteut. Govemmant was memonalmed, imd eventually, 
hx 1901, it awarded a grant for opening 50 new sdiooM In the 
next year on additional grant was made for cenverting tne 
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oombin^d sj^iiem^and-testilt aided" sohoolB UialTid: Council 
^hool^, and the numl^ei of pupils under instruction eonaO'pieiitly 
rose to 9,37fl in 1903-04, On the tamafer of the district with a 
diminialied area to the ProTmee of Bengal in lOOS, the nuinhej 
of Bohoola and Boliokrs iraa reduced by 16 and. l,368t respoe- 
lively^ In the few years which haTO sinco elapsed there has 
been cotksiderable progroeSf the reanlt being that there ara more 
than tbiiee m many eldldron at eohool os there were in 1880-81+ 

The majority of the aohoola are maintained hy the Dletoot 
Ccfancilj and it is reported that they are efficient and the huiMin^ 
good j but their uumb&r is smelly and in mort aamindfina it ia 
impossible for the inhabitants to flenci their children tu schoolj 
however ansioua they may be to do so* 

According to the retnma for 1906.07 there are 130 schoolfl«“™ii 
in the di&trict attended by 10i8l>2 pupiUi i.e*t there is one school 
for every 31 square miles and for every 22 villages, and I'T per 
oant. of tlia population receive inetmction i the p&roontage of 
boys at school to the number of boys of lohoobgoiag age is, 
however, as high as 20 3 per cent. Tho schools indude one High 
Englh^h Bobool, 6 Middle Yemacukr schools and 113 Primary 
schools. Of these schools 8 are managed by Government, 97 by 
the Dktrlot Council, 4 by the Sambalpnr Mumoi^ty and 
11 (lO* timided and one aided) by private pehcma There arc no 
technical schools and no special aohoola for backward with 

X he exception of a small sdiool maintained by the Baptist Mission 
at Sambalpnr. The inapoctiug agency consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and two Sub-Iiispec?tors^ 

There is no colloge in the district and only one High s^ool, $ic»sa* 
which is maintained by Governmont. The latter was originally**”®^ 
a J£il& school founded at Sambalpar in 1852, but was converted 
into a High school in 1885* The attoudanoo at this school loso 
from 142 in the year 1886 to 214 in 1906-07. A boarding 
house ia attached to it lor the convemence of bojB from the 
mofassil^ and has aocommodation for about 20 booidarB* 

There is no Middla English school, but six Middle Yemscu^ 
schools have been established, which ore attoodod by 1,027 pupils, 
as ogaiMt 104 in 1901-02. One of iheso Bchools, tbo PatnaihpoM 
school at Bambslpur, is nmintained by the Mupieipality, and five, 
situated at Bargarh, liemenda, B4ini>elft, BnrpMi and iamparsarl, 
am maintained by the District Council. Eaoh of the latter five 
fichoob has a boarding house attached to it. They are all first- 
grade Middle Vemacalur eehools, U, ore merely Primary aohools 
with two extra olosscs, thus continaing the oouwe ol pruaary 
sdueation for two years longer^ 
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Altogetliar 92 Upper Primaty uclioola and 16 Lowor 
«»h^!aS l«7ahare?^e*tabliBl«d. Tbe utimbw oj »to1ort 
in 1906-07 ima 9,17S, as against ^ 

Primary and 6® Pnmaiy kIimIs m 1901-02. 

ri^Sin tha Piimaiy whooU ia somoi^t diffawnt £rom_tlmt m 

other diatrioUpf Bengal. Besides r«.di^, 

rootio, the oaurEP of inslraoUoii compr^ empU ill the 

TaatU and growth of plants, the metho^ of opionltu^ the 

preparation of the p«/wdn"s Hllnge r«oi^ ani 

LSmU of diffeient land-teniirta, the 1(^ 

tenant, and tha system of oceoanta kept hy the Tillage money 

^^"^Shing Isleo notioeahle in the recent history of edncation ra 
SambaWas the odvaneo which has been i^e 

Lcation. In 1900-01 only 471 girls were at^nding sohoolj^^^ 

the nmober has now risen to 1,332, of whom S99 ^ m 
Bchcols and 438 in girls' schools. There aio sm of the latto 
eitnatad at Sambelpur, llampsU, Atahiia, Bajp4li, Baigar , ^ 
Padnmpnrinthe^orSsimbar aamindiri '^y are oU Up^ 
Primal schools and are all managed by GoTerament. Th^ 
Bchools were formerly District-Coanea sohoole, but were tmnsf^- 
red to the control of Government in 1903. The course of study 
is nearly the same as for boys, except that nee^e-work is taught 

as a compulsory Bubiecfand the lessons in agncnltuie and land 

tenures are omitted. . . - i i. * 

There ore no trdntog schools in the district, but 
classes for pupU teachers ha»e been atta(ied to tbe five Middle 
Temaedar sobools managed by the District Gonadl. In wnnoo- 
tion with these training dames, 20 pupa teachers scbdarshiig of 
Rb. 5 a month each and 20 District ConneU soholaiships of Ks. d 

a month each mre awarded annuaily, ^ 

MtthamimidimB form n very small minority m Sambalpnr, 
and the number of Muhammadan pupOs in the public sobo^ is 
only 118 . Of these, 61 attend an Urdu sebwl at &™b^pur. 
which is aided by the Munidpality. Altogether 1,U9 chdd^ 
belonmng to backward races or aboriginal tribes are under 
iiwtmotion, bat great diffi^ty U experienced in persuading the 
forest tiib« to send their children to sdiooL 
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AmbabhonS.—A Tillage situated in ftbe narth'Wnst of tbo 
B&igarh sabdiTieion, 30 s^cs north of Bai:garb. It is xe^phed 
from tbo latter place by a caitdrock pm Dwori Ghat. AmbA- 
bbonft ia the heodqimrtoia of a police th&na and contains a Primoiy 
school and post ofSco. It 'Woe a fortified place in the days 
of the B&jas of Sambalpnr, and the remains of sn old fort 
are still in existence. Thera is also an old stooe temple, dedioated 
to Siva and known as the temple of £ed&niatb, 'which la said to 
have been oonstrUiCted, 'with other temples in the Borgaih tit 
by Dakhni Bai, Diaifi of Bajk Jait Singb of S^balptir, over 100 

yoaw ago. • 

Atabira.—A village situated 17 miles west of Samhalpui on 
tbe Baipur-Sambolpiir rootL Fopnlation (1901) 1,303, The 
rilkgo p'VfitJ’-iw" a poUoe station, a PrimaTy s^oob a girb’ school, * 
a tartti maintained by the District Counoil, and an inspoetioii 
bnngulaw maintained by the Public Works Department. Being 
Q^fly halfway between Sambalpui and Ba^aih, it ia used by 
tia'vallois as a baiting place, and its trade and population ore 
reported to bo on the inerease. 

Baigaih.— Headquarten of the iahtit of tbe some name, 
situated on the Baipur road and on the left bank of the Jli& Hvei 
89 Hft* west of Sambalpur. Population (1901) 3,609, The 
village contains a dispensary, inspection bun^low, Anglo-Yoma- 
cular Middle school, Gnra-txaining school, giiis’ sohool, telegraph 
office and post office. It is an importaat oenl» for looal trade, 
being the entrepot for meet of the grain trade of the subdivision, 
A weekly baau is held every Friday, and it is the biggest cattle 
market in the dirtriot. The Subdivisiotial Officer at present residos 
and bolds his oonrt at Sambalpur. According to tradition, Borgarh 
was founded by Baliim Deva, the first Biji of Sambalpur, who 
fiist established himeelf at Nattgaib (liter^y the new fort) in tbe 
Baigarh iektii, and then moved his hoadquartors to Bszagorh, i.e^ 
tbe great fort, the present Baigaih, Tbe viilage.was given »i«d/ 
to two UribinaiiB, named Krishna Die and Niiiyan Die, by B&jk 
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Kamv&n Slnilli cOM«qiieooe of their father, Balki ]^, havmg 
ia au ai^on ^th the rebel Geade under Bandyit Rat 

and Mablpetra ^’Western snbdirieion of tho difitrict, 

Bargarh Snh^^«on.^ U bounded on tho north 

oxten ^ ’jj Jitate^ tho Phulihar Kamindjri of tho Raipur 
and the PaJ^mpuT aimind&ri of the Rilaepur district: on 

P5tij4 Bis'i Stat^ I and on tit® 

'S, :?IS. ;S.m b, th. JM 

Cto the north-caet there is an estonBivo r^ge of Mis 
w^«™iK6t hdle tho highest point m which is Dehrigarh ( 2,267 

t‘ tt ..Suw 1 . ft. 

Sick i! »“ ‘I™’ ^ 

ll'" ““S“? f*;" 

«^7 Miiaro milos, and !> zamindarvF, w-, BorisamDar, 
a? mlnS^kpTirT Gbes, Khersal, MandomahU, FabSr- . 
B«P^, Bhe , B ) P puiyOM. U i. diYldud 

-- ^ .-ftM'ci-A. Atiki.., Itog«k. V.d«ap.|, 

uir;SL7»™ftdir^kS."3:.i« ^ 

Singh. * The proeent proprietor of .3 ^ 

ami .ni ki. ». “Mi* D«gi.l«raJ !“»«• p^Swuid. 

reoenUy been tahoa under tho nnuingemcnt 0! the Court of Wards 

“?KS!,iSt1?rk; ^ 

S»>mU*y 0l .ilk wMvoni ..a . wnnd^klo ll^.. I‘ 

a Middle Vamamilar B<hool, a girls'school, and ft ^ +^111018^ 
Thwoare two eld lompla. in this TiUsgo. Tia., temple ^ 
aandwvvoii, which was built by Bitram Singh, and the temple of 
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Jagum^th Boid to have boe& built by' Siido SSi, bis wn. Tha 
sanitation of the villsgo is managed by iLe mukeddam, helped by 
a paaeid)/atf under the Bfukaddam Holes. Foi flome time past 
BaipAli has had a reputation for anhealthiness, many of its in¬ 
habitants from elophontUsis and goitre. Steps hare 

recently been token to analyse tbs water of the tanks used for drmk- • 
ing, ami the water of some of tho old tanks bes been drained off. 

Bberan.—A aamiiidAri in the sontb-east of the Baigarb 
sabdinsioDt extending over 83 equare miles. It is also known 
us Bisaikeli. Populafion (IflOl) 8,908. The samlndiri has 
been held by Qonds for many (^ntuiies and is said to have been* 
a chiefehip established even before the Ohenhin It B.jpnt dynasty 
of the Rajas of Sambslpur. In the rebellion of Surendra 5ii, 
the ssmladar revolted and was killed in an action with the 
British troops. The other members of the family sturondered 
under tho amnesty. The present aamindar is Halram Singh, a 
Qond by who is commonly given the title of Uiwin- The 
taHoli paid by the samindai is Rs. l,60t), and the not inoome of 
the estate is Es. 3,406 It is now under the manegement of the 
Court of Wards in conaequenco of mdebleflnaaa. I'he head- 
qnartois ore at Bheran, wbero thcio are a police outporf ^ 
a Primary school. Its population in 1901 was i,6U6, and it is a 
centre of the local trade in hides. 

• BijopDr.^~A jEomindin m tho Ba^garb pubdiviaion, extendiDg 
over 83 square miles. Popnlation (10'*1) 1 ,&87, It was 
originally a G<*nd chiefship, hut in Wi M.harij -4i, tho then 
Ilkja of Sambalpnr, made a grant of it to one GopI Kultk as a 
toward for loyal aorvice. tjabst-quently, th6 grant was confirmed 
by th». British trovemment, in recognition of services r.ndeted 
during 1 he rebellion of Suremlra Sal, at a quit-rent oi lie. UAi> tiatd 
for a term oi 40 years. That term eiptitd in lOod, ai d a itikoti 
or feudal tribute of Es. 1,600 bos now been fixed, net 

income is Bs. 5,443. Tho proprietor of the estate is Bibu ^ 
Shankaishan ii arhti&, who exeioieea ihird-olaM ^gi^rial j.owt-rs. 
The titfe of GamliS was eonforted on his snoestor tn recognition 
of the aid he xendert’d to Major ItoughBedjjo wbont 80 years ago 
when marching against the loheJliouB z ntnTndir s of Borisambar. 

This zomindiri is also called Uttd-Baisi, It is said that before 
the giant to Qupj Ktilta there were two Qoud zamindaris, one of 
which was called Ultal with headquarters at Talpedar, a village 
in Bij^nr, whore tiivre was a fort called, tho Uttol fort; while the 
other, consisting of 2-d villages, with headquartera at Bijopw, was 
called Baisi. The headquartaa of the nsmindaii. are at Bijepur, 
which contains a poheo outpost, school and branch poet office. 
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Bwaikela.— S«e BliaraB. , . e 

BoraflflTn^*'—i jjamindiii in tho extreme eouui'Wcst oi * 
Bai«arh BuMiTiiioa,' extondiuff over 841 Popu¬ 

lation (1801) 83,806, Tho aamindftri ooDtema iU TiUnges 
oansista of two distinct portion. The eaetem portum lymg in ^ 
pulley of the Ang river U wdl oultri-ated and a aattlad 

popJlation; but all'the western part conrisb of h^ and gleM 
scontaj cultivated by aborigmal hoadmen md their tenimto. 
long range of bills, which, however, do not me ^ar 2,^(« f^t 
above a^-lovel, forms the boundary to the ^ 

Boriisimbar W Phulibar. A atdl 

ronge, of which the height varies from 2,0U6 to newly 3,000 fej, 
fornis tho boundaj-y between it and tho Pato State. A con - 
doiabla area is under forwt, which yidds an A 

Hs. 6,400. The tatoli of the aamindor ia Us. 3.400, and his n 

income is Ks. 24,000. i,--™, 

The nucleus of the estate consisted of a few viUs^ tno 
by tho name of Atgarh, but by degrees the fai^y. which wm a 
Tory werlihe one, increased in power and allured 
Se^eighbonring ebiefobips of Phulibar and PatnS, W 
Boris&Tubar became an important State and ww oonai e _ 
worthy of being induded ia the duster of States Imown os the 
18 (iarbjats, Tho aamlnd^ is a BmjhSl, l^e Im 
enjoys the right of affixing the (ttd to the M^jas of l 
on their acoession. The legend ooconnimg for this pi^w m as 
follows, men (he Muhammadan empwore of Delhi were 
conquering KfijputSna, a queen of one of the ^jpiit houses fled 
loiwank, after her husband had been kiU^ by the c^nque^ 
till she reached BorfSaimbar, where she gave birth to a son* 
Binihil chief of Bor&sambar took pity on them g^o t^ni 
BheUGf- Fkint wb^ at this time a dependency o£ * 

and was ruled by an aborigiual chief, 

Council conasting of eight persons called Mahkfi. _ 

* were jeslous of their power and had no mtenUon of let 5 ^ 

man dJjoupy the throne for any time. According y, w ^eve 
theyolededa chief, they look i^to the temple f 
(«rDi«tly Pfltuoewoxi) and asked him to do obeis^^ to^ e 
' Wo sooner had be proatruled bimsalf than he was beheaded by the 
tfslilcB j who pretendod that the deity conriderod be was not a 
man to rit on the throne and had therefore dev^ to Ihe 
roBult was that every day a man was elected chief and . _ 

Now a Brahman of Pttna, when on a visit to 
learnt that the chief hud given shelter to the Chaub P™® , 
tmd her sou, tfuk with the pormusion (d the BorasSjnber chie . 
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took tkem to Pitni, Whiio they UT&i in Ha botiw, it the 
Br&hntaii’a turn to bo doctod chief. Being nfnud of lostng his 
life, he sent tho Cheuhln hoy, who was just readying manhood, 
as a Bubfltitiito. The hoy ™ duly elected chief and went to 
the temple with the Maliks. The latter, as usual, asked him to 
ppostxate himself, heforo the deity, hut he told tho M sl i fca to do 
BO Bret. When they wore proetiating thenadves, he killed them 
all with his sword and came jont of tho temple alive, Ab it was 
' olear from this that he was approved hy tho deity, ha was at onoo 
hailed hy tho people as their ruler and bocamo tho first Chanhin 
Eija of Pifjia. The UiDjhal chief of Borwlmbar, the overlord 
of l^tua, eanctioaed bis dmm to the prindiMlliy, came to Fatn&, 
and put the tikA of a Baf ft on Ida forehead. To this day each of 
his descendants has exerci^ the flame right, also placing ay^ajTrt 
of or silk on the head of tho Sajft of P&tnft atthetimo of 
aoeesfiion. 

Tho aamindar of Borasamhar is called Pst-Baiiha, a oamo 
accounted forhy the fact that the traditional sport of the family 
is hunting the wild boar (rorif/nf). According to tradition, Uio 
founders of the family were twelve archer brothers, who one day 
were out hunting a hare and boar of changing colour. While 
engaged in the chase, their airowB tniraoulously flew sb far as 
Puri and stuck in the great door of Jagannath'fl temple. The 
Baja of l*uri in vain endeavoured to pull them out, and even the 
royal elephants failed to make thpm move, Only ^e.twelTO 
krothers could extract them, and thereupon tho RAjft, admiiiiig t hoir 
■trengUi, iruuie them ruleia of tho forest tract called Bandakftzanya, 

The headquarters of tho saramdari wora formerly at Boreaw- 
har, 8 miles south-west of Padampur, where there is an old 
temple, constmoted of rough stone and mortar, dedicated to 
Patnesivari. Padampur is now the headquarters, s Imgo villa^ 
with a population of 2,133 persons at the census of 1001, It is 
a thriving place, and a number of Cutchi meichants have settled 
there, becauso them is a large trade in oil-seeds’with Baipur, 
It contains a disponsaiy, polieo station, girls’ school, Pdm^ 
achool, branch post office, and a Technical Institute for tra^g 
weavers in the use of the fiy-ehuttie loom, which was eetabUahed 
by the rrami«^dfir in 1907. Padampur is also the headquarters 
of a Bovenue Inspector and Eicise Sub-Inspector, and the 
Baptist of S^balpur has a branch station there, 

Ghnurpnr.—A villnge on the right hank of the Mahftnadi, 
about a mile from Samhalpur. It contains a population of 888 
persons, according to the oensus of 1901, mostly flsheEmtrn, who 
are the p"«oi pftl suppliers of fish to the town of Sambalpur. The 
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viUsgo is aa oM oUQ, being the scat of ih© fint Riji of SomW- 
nor £alr&m Deva, before Sambalpur town yfae founded bf mm. 

Wshintlr and Uttartir,—Namei moaning the floutieni and 
northern traeta, ctill commonly nsed by the poople for the Bor- 
carh and Sambalpur aabdiTiaions rcBpcetivoly. “ Th^ namM 
embody histoiy. When they were first used, the important part 
of the present Sambalpur iahtU lay north of Sambalpur to^ 
beside Rampalugi, Padampur and Cliundarpur m tho Mah&oadl 
Talley, and beside Talab, BampeU and LapangA in the 
of the Ib river, its tributary. There was then litth m no odtivi^ 
tien in the south among the forest-clad hills of Ti^ipaigarb and 
Garb Loisingh. To the west, in Baigarh tuhtil, sgricullural 
and political interest centred in RuarS, Retncnda and Bargaib, 
towns of the southern plain. The western BamindilriB of Boi^- 
bar and Phuljbar were regarded as being Feudatory tstatos, 
not part of the district proper, and it is only of late years ^ 
the uplands in the north lave been fully otearod and srttled. 
Few matters in the district arc moio striking than tbe antuiuity 
of certain viUsgea and tho recent pioneer eultivation of othera 

not far distant,”* . , 

DcbrieaTh.—A peak in the Barapahfii range of hiUa m tno 
fiargarh Bubdirislon, having a lieigUt of 2,267 feet. This u^ 
to be o stronghold of the Itijto of Sambalpur, end, a^nSuig 
to local tradition, it was hero that tbs Marathas under Cbandajl 

BhonslA captured Raja Jflit Singb and his son Mah&rAj Sm^ 

a littf e over a century ago. It was a noled rebel stronghold 
dnriog tho revolt cf Balbbadia DSo, the Gond aunindar of 
Uhhiinpur, who was killed bera- MahApatra Rai and Baadyi ■ 
Bai also sought shelter here about 70 yours ago after murdering 
Ballii DSs, the muijitiar of Bargnih 5 and Surandra Sm was 
captured here in 1M4. The place is 30 miles north of Bargaih, 
fcom which place n cart-track leads to the foot of the hill; thene* 
one has to climb the hill for U miles. There is. or rathm wns, 
a small village oloeo by, for, &■> it hha recently been acquir^ by 
Government and included in th© foreat reserve, its inimbLtanU 
have loft iU Two miles north of the village is a large cave m 
the hillride called Barabalihra, which w said to bo capable of 
boldiilf 400 nil'll- 

Bhama-^A village in the Samlialpur subdivision, situated 
15 miles south of Sambalpur on the Sombalpur-Sonpur road. 
The population at tho last census was 1,350. A weekly 
baaat is held bore evary Saturday, and a conaiderable timber 
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trfld« i» carried or. The rillago is ^atsd on the kft bialc o£ 
tbs Mahanadl river, and tbo old Sonpni road cioffied tbo nver 
berei. It contains a police oatpost, Primary achool, bianob poet 

office, and » Sffrflf. . .la 

Gwfiama.—A village in tbo Bargaih anbdiviMon, atuated 
about 8 miles north- oE Barpali, oloao to the river It 

eontmoa a temple dcditnted to Bilakeswar, vrlmii ia said to have 
been constructed by Ubhaya Singh, Baja of ^robalpur, itt the 
18th oentoiy. L^nd rolutes that the Eija had gene to via 
the temple then standing on the spot, and wus given y 

the priest, vjbo told him it vrua a gift from the god- TJo llSja, 
hoa-ever, noticed a hair in it and naked what it meant, wterenpon 
the sbrovrd priest eitphuned that the deity had hairs on hia bead 
like a ni«^ r The lUja then gave ordera that a done temple was 
to bo V<»'f in honour of the god with human hair. 

Garh Loisingh.-Seo LoUingh. 

Ghes.—A aammdari in the BargarU sabtUviflion, oxtei^ag 
over 40 square miles. Population (1001) 6,660. It was oi^- 
aUy an appanage of the Borisamhar mmindiri, having ^n 
created by partition or alignment. The zamindars Are Bmjh^ 
bv code, and were involved in the insxuroetion of Surcn^ 8^ 
One oE the familv was transpoited in 1864, and died while 
ondetgoing sentence. Hia son remained in outlawry for mve^ 
voors after the amneely had been proclaimed, hut was eaptu^ 
L I860 and banged for murder. The d^koti paid by the amiindii 
is Be-1,200, and his net inromo is Rs. 3,430. The estate w-as 
formerly under the management' of the Court of Wards, bat was 

‘ released in July l^^OS. v 1 f *i. Ti, 

Hwisaninrn KatapaU.-A village near the bank oHhe Ib 

river about 5 iuiles from the Jharaiguia railway Ration. PoptUnr 
tion (1001) 1,399. The village contains a largo number oI 
irerdens, In which tohowo is aucceaefully grown, and the ami is 
Sso very well suited for potato cultivation. There is a^pnvatB 
school here, in wHoE Oriya is taught up to the Lower Inmaiy 

"*'^mtiiud.-A BinaU island lying between two branches of tlm 
river Mahanadf, about 6 miles north of Sambalput Its m 
828 acres, but Iho population is very scanty, only "0 inLabitants 

being returned at the last conauB. Tlie name means the diamond 
island, diamond mining being formerly earned on by a dosa of 
poonlo caUod Jhoias, for who® mamtenttnoe, it is said, the revenue 
of about 80 villages on either bonk oE the river Mabftnodi wy 
uasigued by tho former BhjAa of Sambalpur. Tbeeo peoflo 
worked during tho wld and hot w-eother, when the waloi wos 
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low* TLo work waa done in the Ijed of tko rivor in oitkor bronfik^ 
and Homo Itirg^ and Talnablo diamontla are known to haTa baon 
found in tho right branch* Sanction lias r&GOutlj' been givou to 
the grant to Dlwan Bahadur Itastur Cbiiiid of Kampti of a 
liocnsa to prospect for diamonds and other prooions stones 

HniUa.—A Tillage in the headquarters aubdiTiaioUt sitnated on 
the western bank "of the ]dahfinudi, 14 niH'^ south of Sambalpur^ 
The Tillage contaiiis a'toiDplo dedicated to MahadaTa^ which whs 
hnilt in tho reign of Boliar Singh^ tho fifth Baj^ of Bambalpur* 
The worship of Muhadeva is said to have been initiated by a 
Qattra, who daily crossed the MabhtLadi to u pbioe on tho bank 
where the undarl 3 iiig rock cropped onti Hera he daily offered 
his dole of Tidlk^ which was at once drunk up by the rock; and 
thifl miraculous cironjnBtfLDOC led to enquines, which ended in 
the conatruciion of the present temple* llumS is place of 
pUgrimage^ and is also viaitod by strangers out of cunoaity to see 
the different kinds of Geh in the river | the latter are said to bo so 
tame that they will oat sweetmeats from the hands of thofifl who 
bathe close to tho temple* An omiual fair is hold heroj w'hiii^ 
was fomiorly the occoaion of an agrieulturol show, the latter la 
now held at Samhelpur. The temple has on ondowmetit consist* 
iug of Huma and ft other villogesp w hick have been esem^ed 
from assessment so long os the tomplo stande and tho leligiona 
ceremonies are nisintaiiied« Tho grant is on old onon being said 
to date back to tho tkuo of Bair™ Deva, first E§jh of 
Gombalpnr* 

Jaipur^—Seo KolibirA. 

JhArfiAgnra —A villago iix the north of the Samhalpur snb* 
division, sihiated 30 miles to the noith of Ssinbalpu^* It 
oontains a 6tay.o(n on the mam lino of the Bcngal-Kagpur 
Euilwayj which b the junction for a branch line running to 
Sambalpur, a police station and a settlement of groin-dealerft 
oatahUidied on knd acquired by Government for the purpoee. 
In the new cf Jhamagura there are a dispen&aiy, a private 
Hindi sehoob and post office. The e^tation of tho new taiii 
is managed by a under the Village SamtAion 

Act, XI of 1902, and seetiem 34 of tho Police Act is a^ in force. 
The old village of Jhor&agura is only about halt a mile fcom the 
now and Dontains n Primary eehooL Tho population of both 
the £> 04 /U taken together is 4,306, according to the lost 
The village is hold mud/ by Bahu Jagannath tSingh, a member of 
the Sambolpur BAj family* 

J^Mnrtalk.^ A village in the south of Borasambar zamlhdaii, 
oLoee to the border of the Patna State* It is turroundod by hills 
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foil of Cftvea, in whicli a nombor of Bmjhila and other ahorig^es, 
who in 1900 committed many dacoitiea iMth in the Patn& State 
and the Boras&inhar jttmiadAri, uaed to taie refuge. The ring¬ 
leader of the gang, Bakliarya, and Bonie of his foHow«rB, were 
oatLght here, wWle drinMng in the liquor shop. 

r^ n wi ara.—A eiaiaU Tillage on the Samhalpui-Cuttaok Hoed, 
situated about 20 ' miloa east of Sambalpor. This is a sub- 
Biinlndari of the Ii 3 isingh estate held hy a Qond, the sub- 
zamindir payingbis leTenne to tho samindAr of Ix)iemgh, There 
was a oonsideiable turn of forest here, consisting mainly of idl 
trees, but the forest has been ruthlessly oleored. 

gfttngHjn*— A, village in the Bargarh sitimted 8 mu^ ^ 

north of Bargnrh. It has a population (1901} of 1,629 soul^ 
most of whom are Kultls. The riUsge is a very old one, and is 
said to have been estahUshed by the KuJtfis, 'niion they migrated 
to this part of the country from the Baud State some 400 years 
ago. It contains a temple of BAmchaudT (one of the names of 
Borga), which is held in great veneration by the KnltAs, whoso 
chief famiUoe, the Bhois and Padhans, are its priests. Tho temple 
ts maintained hy plots in tho vUlage, 

Kharsal—A mmlndari in the north of tho Bargoth sub* 
divirion, ertending over 28 square miles. Population (1901) 6,322. 
The nucleus of the zanundari was formed in the reign of BaliAr 
Singh, the fifth HAjA of Samhalpur, hy the grant of tho Tillago of 
Khmaal to one Udam Gondin reward for servioes rendered. In 
1860 tho then aaniindSr was hanged for having faten an active 
part in Surendia Sii's rohellion. The /sie/i paid hy the mmindAr 
' STEs. «60 end his not ineomo is Rs. 1,T95. The aamlndSr ha» 

the hereditary title of Sardfir, « , , 

Khinda.—A viUago idtuated 21 miles north of Snmhalpiir 
town near the Upenga railway station. PopnJation (1901) 

1 308. This village is a titudf grant assigned for tho maintananee 
of the family of the late Sundar (Surandraf Ssi, who belooged to 
the Raj family of Samhalpur and claimod successioa in proferenoo 
to RAja NArAyan Singh. Tliis claim he end^voured to o^otco 
hy means of disturbrniceB, which culminated in tho commission of 
a murder in 1840, for which he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. Four years later this village was given mii^ by Raja 
NaiAyan Singh for the maintenauce of his family. Ho was 
feleased by the mutineers in 18S7, and retuniingto Samhalpui 
headed a revolt' agumst the Britiih Government. In 1882 ho 
sohmitted, hat ho wee subsequently found te bo canying on secret 
intrigues, and was deport^ from the district in 1864. Tho 
yillage is now held hy Krishna Priyft Dei, tho wife of llitra 
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Bhiim 84 i, tie Goa of Snrendra Sli, who, being ioTolTod in tho 
reboUicm with hU fnther, wm also deported. The GoTemmsEt of 
India having passed orders allowing Slitra Bhanu Sat to return to 
his homrst Ehinda, he returned there in 1907. 

Sodahaga.—A zamlndari in the north-weet of Samhelpor 
sabdiviaion, extending over 29 square miles. Population (1901) 
d 176. The Earaindai is a Gond by ooste, and the family took 
im active part m the rebellion of Sarendra 8 ai. The iak^ti of 
the estate is Its. BOO, and the net income ol the zanutidir is 
Bb. 1,{)93. The present samintlar ia a lady, and the estate is 
now under the management of the Court ol Wards- The head< 
quarters are at Kodabagi, situated about 30 miles north-west of * 
^mhulpur. 

KolahirS.—A zamTndari in the north-east of the Sambalpnr 
aabdi^dsioii, oiteading over 278 square miles, of which 40 
square miles are under forest. Population 11901) dOjI 10 . It was 
created in the reign of Jjiit Singh, HfijS of Sarabalpnr, about 
1760, The thou ramTndiir took an active port in the rebellion of 
Snrendm Sii and was hanged, while his eon died an ontlu w, Tlie 
ramindari was, however, restored after the amnesty, Thj ifikoti of 
the estate is Ks. 3,009, and the net inoomo of the zammd&t is 
Rg, 13,074. The estate is now under the Court of WaidB, It is 
also called the Jaipur estate. The headquarters are at KolibiiA, 
situated about 35 miles north ofSamhalpni. 

Euilighogliar.—A temple situated in the jungle of HiOtuS 
Chhaikhanch in the Kodibagi Kamindtri, about 31 miles north¬ 
west of SamhalpuT. The village ia a mnAji grant aligned for the 
mointenaace of the temple. The latter, which is dedicated hi 
Moheswar Baba and is supposed .to he of superhumnn construction, 

[s a place of pUgrinuige. There ia a waterfall near the temple, and 
the deity Is said to live in a pool at the foot of the fall, which is 
wall stocked with fish and snakea. There is also a oave in the 
adjoining rocks called Mahe.swarnith, sai'l to be his plsco of 
retreat. 

Kumbhhri. - A village in the Baigaih iahtUy situated about 8 
miles south of Bargarh, at the junction of the Jiit and Banj 
livers. Populatioa (1901) 2,668. There are two old temples here, 
one dedicated to Mahftdeva (Siva) and the other to Jagannftth, 
Bolahbadm and. SubhadrS. Both the temples are uiaintained by 
miiifi plots in the viUsge, It is said that the best sugatcano in the 
district ifi grown in Kumbhlici. 

Knraon.—A vUlage in the Bargarh tuAsi/, situated about 8 
tnilea Bonth-east of Bargarh. Population (1901) 739. The village 
is a mii<^ village held by the samindlr of Podampur in the 
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BillspuT district. There is an old temple hero,dedicated to 
Mahtf wars, also called Uma. The temple, ’which is maintained by 
the giTOii by the proprietor of the rilL^, ia a amall 

taed building j but the deity which it enabrinea is held in great 
veneration by the Hindus, espedally by Doinik, who fumisli its 
prieste. A jUr& is held here in the month of the Dasabara and is 
attended by a large namber of people. Msiried people who have 
no obildrea visit the temple on this occasion. Ontheeigh^ day 
of the bright fortnight of Basabaxl, one of the Bamal prieato of 
Mabeswari is believed to bo ikesassed by *^0 f^ity, whoae 
spiritnol inflttcnoe » shown by his violently shaiing his besd. On 
this one day in the year he has the privilege of taking ^ 
out from the temple two sticks (made of mshia wwxl), which are 
said to be the sticks of the deity, and of washing them in the 
Daata river abont a mile off. While proceeding to the river with 
the sticks, a crowd of Hindu worshippers follow with offerings. 
Those who long to have children fast on this day and appear 
before the Dnmal, while he U under the influence of the deity. 
Tlia clothes of both husband and ’wife having Wn tied together, 
they fall at the feet of the Dutnal, and do not r^ until they are 
asked to X so by the deity speakiag through his lips. They are 
then told whether their prayer for offspring hns been granted 
or notii 

Lain.—A zamindaii in the west of the Samhalpur subdivi¬ 
sion, extending over 40 square mites. Population (1901) 6,315. 
The zamindir, Babu Brindftban Chaudia Singh, is a Qond and 
pays a iahuR of Es- 750, his net income being Rs. 1,026. The 
estate was taken under the management of the Conrt of Wards 
in November 1908. The headquarlcm arc at Inira, a WdAo 
gmnllihi village in tho Snmbalpur eabdivision, situated about 28 
miles north-east of Sambalpur, It coutains a mined temple to 
which the following legend attaches. Some 200 years ago, it is 
srid, ono Jewar Gond bed a dream, in which it was revealed to 
liira that a temple was baried under the ground where he lay. 
With difficulty he induced the people to believe him, but the 

place being dug ap, his dream was found to bo true. The popa* 

latioD of tho village waa 2,239 in 1901. 

Lakhanpax*. A viHsge and poheo outpMt ia the uorth^west 
of the Bargarh aubtlivision, aituated 35 miles nprth of Bargarh- 
It the Bite of an old fort, which Xiiayen Singh, |of 

ia tho first half of the 19th ceatoiy, used as hia lesi. 
donee, Lnklianpur being bis kAamir ot homo-farm. 

lApailg&.^A village and railway statioa aitaated 22 miles 
from Samlaipm on the branch railway line frojn Sambalpur to 
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JluknagQra» J’opul&tion (1901) 1,&^. There iis a temiila 
'R jirn rhandi hei< 0 , irhioh ifl gcaenlly visited bj the Kuitto ot the 
novthero portioa of the diatrii’t. The Tillage also oontaina a 
tCLuy school, branch post oEHoe and police oatpost. Mica is toimd 
hero, but it is of poor qcallty. 

Loisingli.'—A Kamlndfiri in the eonth of the Sambalpnr 
aaldivifflon, extending over 95 square mLlee- Population (1901} 
4,986, This zamindui was oreated about 200 years ago by a 
former Bijl of Sambalpur, and its inhabitanta, nndw the 
leadeiahip of Snrendra gave" great trouble during the rebellion 
of 1857. Madhu, one of the family, 'was hanged*for having 
taken part in the murder of Dr. Mh^ito, mentioned in Chapter 
n, but his brother, Chandra, was rstorad to the estate after the 
amnesty. 

TWiin biila - —A ssaiuindiri in the extreme north-east of the 
Sambalpnr sabdivision, extending over 10 sqaaro mllos. Popula¬ 
tion (1901) 1,376. The oconpant family Is (}ond and obtained 
the estate about 150 years ago. The takoli of the estate is Rs. 200, 
and the net ineoma of the samindiri is Rs. 339. The estate is 
at present under the management of the Cotut of Wards. The 
headqnaiten of the zamindiii are at Machida, aboa1^.5 miles 
north-weat of Sambalpnr. 

Mandomaihal 3u^ir&.—>A zamtndari in the Bargarh sub¬ 
division, eatnoted to the sonth-wost of Bijepar and extending over 
7 square miles. Fopolation (1901) 1,144. The iaiofi 6xed for 
the eetoto is Bs. 120, and the net mootne of the zamindir is 
Bs. 231. 

Hiim.~A village in the Sambalpiu sabdlvision, situated 27 
miles north-west of Bambalpur on the Sambalpur-BiUspnr rood. 
Population (1901) 1,071. Tho village ia aud to have been iho 
first place in the Ssmbolpiu subdivision at which the ICalt&s 
settled, and it contains a temple of B&mehandi Devi, maintained 
by nmiji plots, which is held in great veneration by them. There 
ore also a Priinary school and police outpoat in the village. 

KaTsinghnlth.—A plaoo of pilgnmago (^rrt^a) in the Bot&- 
simbar samindari, ntnated about 20 miles sooth-west of Podam- 
pur, a few miles west of BoriBambar, and 2 miles from tho viUogo 
of Durgftpnli, on the western flanlc of the (landamaidan range. 
The following aepount of the place (alfo called Hirinpap) is quoted 
from SA article by Mr. Begler in the Bspoits of tho Archsologioal 
Snrvey of India, VoL XIII, publifihed in 1882, ‘*The Urthtt is 
at tho source of the PapehiTinl Kfila (a tributary of tho Ang), 
at tho point whore it flnsUy leaves the billn after numberless 
csooodea. It rises at the top of the hill and ie said to first see the 
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light at the foot of a kigo luiuigd troe, whereat huhble* forth 
from & spring. It eooti inorOAeo.^ m rolame hy raiioua additioiifl^ 
descendi! the 'rofit slope of the hill iti a series of eaBcades aad 
Fspid% some of whioh (three) are verj high npi and of some 
height ; the third cascade being disrinetlj ™ibla from -i distonoe 
of fullj 10 miles with the naked eye, and probably from a greater 
distance. The temples are sitiiated at the point where it finallj 
leaTeB the foot of the steep hill and starts on its vr^y fairly in the 
undnlatiag plains; the templee are neither very large nor very 
fem&rkable, though anffioiontly so for this part of India, 

*'The most imporiant temple ta a tolerably large one in the 
Ehajur^a style^ onoe very elaborately soiilpturwi inside and 
out^ bat having fallen into decay, has been repair^ with a 
liberal allowanee of plostei] whioh covers up oTerytfimg* The 
tiutltiSmtindapaf whiehi howeror* I wm not allowed to entcTi haa 
three entranoes, and so far is an improvement on the Khajuriha 
style. These entrances are about thei only e.vtemal portions 
of the temple not buried in plaster i they are small but elaborately 
flenlptured. Ail round the tower of the aaDctnm are rows of 
statues as at Khajurnha, hut these rows of statues ure not oon^ 
tinued o * to the niah^mamiapff^ which on this account, as w'ell 
from a ceriiin want of proportion (so far aa I could judge by 
the age, for I was not allowed to measure) to the sanetimT I eon- 
Fidsr to be a subsequont addition, the original one having most 
probably fidlen down. Tho mfiAdmamiapn is supported internally 
on pilkrB^ whioh are w'ell oorved and apparently old, so far as 
I eoidd judge looking at them from outsido the entranoea, 

” Tradition aficribes the bmlding of the temple to Bijol Deo 
Gangabauii, l!t|a oi Orissa; and it is said that sevon suecaesiTe 
PandiLfi have offidaled as priests in this temple iiiaoe ita oreetion» 
This statement la certainly strange, and I acoordinglj interpret 
it thus:—that Bijal I>eo was the fouiider, and the temple fell 
into decay, hot was repaired at one time^ when :^tou sue- 
ccfiriTc Pnudis have offidated. This would place the repair of 
the temples about 150 yaors bsck at the utmewt^ and ita ereotioa 
a few centuries earlier. But we have better grounds to go upon 
in determinfug the ago of this temple from nn inscription whioh 
is let into the wall. The inaoription, it !s true, is on a detached 
slab simply let into the temple outside, and may cr may not 
belong to it, but it oerlamly beloi^ to some temple which once 
at least existed hero i and os this one U clearly the oldeet now 
existing, and therefore, if not the identical one, at least one of a 
group of temples to whioh the immptJon belongtM], ib age can 
with every eon Bdence bo ascertained within moderaie limita from 
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it, if tbn itatemont of tlie iosoriptioii Tw not inooiiBistent with tbs 
age whidL, on Dichiteolnrat data, onght to be oesignod to it. 

“The inscription is in transitional OriyA cbiradera, 
doflclj approaehing motlem Oriya. It mentions a Hacblia Rsja 
of P4tn& and Bijal Ufiji, bis son, and records the gift of the 
village of Loisliiga. It is dated, hut here is the pnezle. The 
date ia either 673 or 728, wbicb is utterly incondatent with the 
forms of the ebaiaotera, if referred to either the Saka or i^e 
Yibrama was. I am therefore inolined to oonaider it as a Hijra 
date, for it was no nnoommon thing to use the Hijra or the Fodi 
date aU oTor Bengal down to eo late as a sooro of years ago, and 
there is nothing improhahle or impoesible in its having heen used 
ebewhero elso, it being oloariy the reoe^nised official ora.* 
U then we consider it as the Hijra, all diffienlties are deared 
away, for the form of the oharaotera and the character of the 
architecture both agree with the date. 

** Besides thia principal temple, there are eome other ahrines, 
which are modem and of no interest j there is one small shrine 
to Mnhsdovfl, which appeara old, on the oppodto or north bsni of 
the ntillah, hut it is of noninterest. The other objeols of interest, 
or at least of reTorenoe, are tho various kmdt or p^s in the 
bod of the nnllab, which are considered eEBcoeioas in washing 
away sins. The lowest is at a spot near the temple oollcd G'an 
Kon^l, though why it should bo onlled a knitd is not evident, as 
there is no pool, deop or shnUow, here at all. Higher up, at a 
short distance, is a beautiful, emidl roarlDg cascade, which falUi 
into a pool below; the cascade is known oa the Gaj DhSi. Higher 
up is another with a fall of about 20 feet, known os the Bbim 
DL&r, and still higher, a email water-worn bole in the rocks on 
the right bask, known as the Sit4 Xund; it is fahled to be the 
spot wham SitA, going to wash certain soiled garments of hers, 
was blamod greatly by Rima for attempting to pollute the stn^m, 
and she aocordlcgly soemped out the kund or hole that exists. 
Higher up is the Punch Pandu Kund, and other sacred spots. 
There are several roak aculpturcs of rude escoation, mostly 
figures of Siva, Nanli, and the Lingam, but also of BrahtnA and 
of Yishnu and of some seated figureo." 

More recently Mr. Q. R. Bl^darkar has given the following 
aoocunt of the remains in the Repoii of the Arahamiogioal 
Survey of India for 1904-05. 

“ The temple is situated at the foot of a hill, and is eucronnded 
on ell sidee by one of the thickest jungles of the Central 

* CuQtLiogtum ^cilnb oat llut Uw of tho EucrtpliocL c&nmifl bu 
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Piovinws. A BtresTuIct guigles close iy, the wiat4*r of frhioh ie 
regarded as aacretl, and at Bto pkoes RccumaUike iteoU into firo 
pools, oallcd kumfm. The trees and shrahs, with which the hill 
is OTCTgiDwii, are so tall and nnmoToua, that even at midday the 
SttnUght that ftltew through their foliage is hardly stronger or 
brighter than that of the raoraing ontsido the jungle. Higher 
up on the hill tovraida the sonth-enst, noar the Brat kumh, are 
four colossal Sgnies, rculely carved out of the rook. They are 
ritown as the first four of tho fivo Pilndava brotliC'ra. dose beside 
tho aorthom door of the templo is another hngo mdo figure 
carved out of tho rock, whioh is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, 
tho lemaining fifth Pandava brother. Xear him is another 
ooloasal figure, which is of Ganapnti. Not far &ora these may bo 
Botiood, nmongst the broken Bcnlplures lying looao, a nicely 
chisellod pedestal with seven horses m front of it. The image 
which was originally set up on it must, doubtless, have been that 
of SiTrya. 

“ Tho temple faooa the east, and oonsists of a shrine and 
j^ttpsohan or hall. In front of the temple, on the other side of 
the streamlet, U a Qnrada or pillar, with a Binall niche 

at the top where a lamp is lighted during the DivAil festivaL It 
is said to have been erected hut seven year.4 ago. Near the 
jftgtnohtin are small chambers, which are modoni erections. One 
of them is used as a granary and a cooking-rooni, whore the bkagn 
or ofiering made to the deity is prepared. Others are oocupiod 
by the pbjArH or worshippers, and one of them has been reserved 
ns a dkaram^lA for pilgrims, 

«The walls of the jagimhan, ns they are at present, are 
unquestionably rebuilt. The hnU had originally three doorways, 
fadng the east, north, and south; but now only the Fist two 
remain, the third being blocked up and leplaocd with masonry 
work, thus giving an unconth and unsymmotneal shape to the 
side wall. Tho remaining door-frames ore of stone of a dark 
oolenr, and are deeply and beautifully carved. That on the 
north has Gajalaksnii oeeupymg the post of honour on the lintel. 
Lnbml sits on a paiimmivt or lotus throne with her right leg 
resting on tho throne and her left hanging loeao and touching a 
stool down below. On each sido of hor is a fAflwvi bearer, and 
above the loiter ate two elephants, one on oach side, standing on 
lotuses and holding water pitchers in their trunks. In old 
temples in the sonth, Gajnlnfami plnj'S a preminont part on the 
doorways, spemally of the halls. And it is not surprising that 
the figure of Gajalahsmi should bo seen in on old taniple in 
Orissa, which la oonnocted with the south more than with tho 
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north; and. Aft a TimJfor of fact, even in OnAsa, %t Outtalk, 
mort with a ftcialptiin» Tepresentin^ Q^ialakfiml in ona of 
anHent oavei!.* 

NoWj to hirn to the temple of NarafflnhaiLatha :—the door¬ 
frame on the north h&s three juonldings, the central one moetly 
carved with pairs o£ musicians; and the ether two with floral 
omamentalion. ft boldA, m relief near the hottom on its proper 
rig-htj SivA in one compartmeat and Gbnga on a mah^ra or 
crocodile in the other^ and on its proper left, Siva again m one 
compartment and Yamuna on ji k^ntia or tortoi&e in the other. 
The door-frarnc facing the east is almort exactly Uke thia, hut 
the figtirea at the bottom are not Siva and Ganga or Tatnanai 
but a ppdfe or doer-heoper and a fernole fhmri ho&rer. In the 
projecting wall above this doorw'ay are or the Nine 

Plwiets, whidi are generally scnlpttired over the entranoes of 
haUs or ahrinea to word off the influenoe of evil spirite- Near 
this door-frame on its proper left is the standing image of a 
Tvarriot with hands folded and with a sword held againat the 
breoftt between it end the left hand. Judging from analogous 
instanceA, this aeoms to have been a flgare of the personage who 
was principally oonn^ed with either the eonstiuction or the 
restoration of the temple. The roof of the j^gtnofian h ipjpported 
by the walla^ and four oolumns of stone of a reddiah oolour and 
nicely flculptnied. In the walb, outade, have been built some 
fioalptures, which, in all likelihood, formed part of the original 
ext^or of the halL 

On the lintel oi the ahrine doorway is aguln a figure of 
Gajalokftml, but here Inksml is seated cro^legged. The doof 
jambs contain, ne«a" the bottom^ images of Jaya and Tijaya in 
niches elegantly carved. In other respects, ths ahrine door-feame 
18 pMn and devoid of ail omamentation. There ore only three— 
the principal—mchcB on the exterior of the shrine. That faemg 
the north has an image of Trivikfama with four hands, 
broken off and the other three bearing a eouoh, a dioous, and a 
uiAoe^ Near his foot, on one iddej ia Laksml and on tho other are 
three figureo, of Yaraaua, Bali, and his nuniiter. In the niche 
at the back u NaroAmba, and in that facing the south, Yor^ba. 

“ Inside the dirine is a very small image o£ what is called by 
the people there hf aij&rakesarT, a form of Yishnu with the head 
of a cat and the body of a lion. It is thickly swathod in oiothofl 
and haft a braaa nose, eyca^ and mouth. A long deacription- of 
the genesis of this moomation of Yishnu has bseu set forth in a 


• Ttwtflu of XMtiSj bj IiImI p- 71 ftnd pi. I* 
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local composed in OiiyS, bat a brief acccnmt of it 

not hero bo out of plaoe. A certain rMi mu porfonning religi- 
oafl aastoiitieo on the baoVs of tbo GodaTacl. Ho had a daugh* 
tar of the name of Malatl. Rivana, tho domon king of 
Ceylon, onoa came thither and stmtton with her boauty. He 
ravkhed her, and tborenpon the ri^t cutsed her and forthwith 
quitted the place. She foil into a swoon, aud was thrown ia thk 
condition into the river by Eavaaa. lint Godavari protected her, 
and she was bronght back safely to tbe bank. When she 
regained her eonsciousnesa) she began to searoh after her father^ 
finding ber search to be fruitless, sho took to weeping. Her 
wailings were beard by Miisakn (mouse), the vehiole of Ganapati, 
who came up to her. Ho promised to realore her to her father 
on condilion of enjojing intcroomse with her •, and thus from 
R^vana and Musaka was bom of bet a demon oalled Musa* 
kadatta. When the latter grew np, ho ate mother up. 
Thereafter he performed religious austerities, which propitiated 
SiFB. The god conferred on him the boon that bo would have 
cause for fear from noue but Narashiba oE tho Satjfit tuf^a. 
The demon thus became a source of tronblo to the gods. Tbe 
gods repaired to Rima Chandra and prayed for his mercy. 
R&ma Chandra esanmed the form of Naraauha and came within 
right of Musakadatta, The latter fled in fear, nnd w-m 
pursued by Naiasinha The demon approached the mountain 
called Gandhagiri, where the temple atanda, and besought him to 
grant him refuge. This was granted, and the domon assamed the 
form of a tnonfla and entered tho mountain. Naiasinha had, there* 
fore, to become a cat, and oontuiued the pursuit. Bui Gandha¬ 
giri interceded, and so did the gods also, who reqaeutod Nam- 

rinha to establish himself there iu that feline form, and devour 
Muea^&datta "when he eamfl out. 

“Into the wall of the hall on tbe outside and facing the 
south baa been atuck a slab of black stone with an lUAcaiptiou 
^igiaved thereon in Oriya oharactere and ia Saaskrit langnage 
interspersed with Onya worda^ The ^lab bofl beea io deeply 
LuMTted that it is dtOIotdt to taka an mked impreaaion of the 

iuBOriptiens It eoiitama four linee of witting, and,^ as it 

aliitlo abraded, it in not cosy to decipher it. The mfloription 
records that the temple of Korafimba was huELt on the 
mountfiia hy TejflladeTarlja, son of Tairfljaderarija, Kiug of 
PAtnfij. which lies to the other Bide of the mouuiain. Th& 
mountain is railed Gandhagiri in the hut is named 

Mfirj&ra-parvata in tbe iuseripUen, donbtlffis after the 

Idine form, in which, aoccrdlng to the kgendj Naraainha resided* 
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'=*Tlie date of tbe infleription is ucfortunatoly lort, bat it 
doofl not fteem vojy difficult to arrive at an appro^dnsate dato. 
In the list of ibo ITahariiaa of VAinh F-uppliod in the Central 
ProTiBCOa Gazetteer on pages 483-4S4j tbo consecutivo nomc^ 
cHjrresponding to Vairijfldeva and Yejlladeva. of ottr inscription 
are Baijul Doo L and Bnitrij Deo, the third and fourth itrioces 
r«pectively. It will he jM&rceived that here the order of 
flTKoee&ion is reveraed, and that the name of Baikraj Deo ehould 
have preceded that of Baijnl Deo L, but finch a slip In the 
gonealogioal !ist h pardonable, ivhea it ha^ to be taken so far 
back as dOO or COO yeare. Now, from the emne Gazetteer we 
learn that Uumaii Deo* the first king of the dynasty, was bom 
about the year 13&0 A.D.^ and w'as adopted by the ohief of 
Khologarh, whom he succeeded when ho came of age. Suppoffing 
that ho came of age at twenty-one yoare, ho Eisconded the throne 
in A.Dp 1271. He is snppoeod to have reigned for thirty-two 
yeai^, and bis eneccsscr, Mahaling Singh, for six years. Baikrij 
Deo, who muot bo the VaLrSjadoTa of our inscription, and whO| 
m just shown, must bo supposed to ho the third, and not tho 
fourthi prince in the dynastio Dst, and oomoqnoutly the fftiocessor 
of Mahaling Singh, thus catuo to tho throne in A.D. 1309. 
Darkraj Deo reigned for ihirteon years, and thus we obtain 
A.D« 1323 as the data of his suoce&sor Baijnl Doo*a oeccfiaton. 
We have eixty*flve yeac^ as the duration of Baijnl Deo’a reign. 
Baijtd Doo, thorofOTo, reigned from A*D* 1323 to A-D 1387* 
Now, according to Mr. Bobert SeweU^a Chronologicai Tables 
the oyclio jeatr Yihiri, montioned in our inscription, fcU In 
A.D* 1359, It is, theroforo, not tinrcosonable to sup|iC6e that 
our inscriptioti woe dated iu A^D. 1B59-60. 

“ The inscription says that the temple of Narasin hanltlia was 
bxiilt by Yoj&ladova, but wo are aw&ro of many inatauccs of kings 
and chiefs speaking of theiusolTcs as having erected tomplos when 
they merely reconstructed thetu or some parts of them, bo tliat 
it by no tuoaus cerlam whether Tejaladeva actuidiy built, or 
timply rebnilt, the tcmplOi or, what b highly |iFobab1o, the 
wliich, as it stands^ is doubtlcBS a modem reconstruction, 

-^Frotn tho archltcctiml point of view, our temple lias to bo 
aligned to approximately the same period when I he oelebrated 
Black Pagoda at Kouarak was boilt. The walls and spire of 
the shriiLM of both tho temples bear a remarkably dose 
reocuihlauco in sL}]^ to each other* Perhaps eotuo shght 
di^erenoe may he preeived with regard to the amtitthi and 
finiol of tho Spiro, wlueh ore not eo inarked and distinct in out¬ 
line B£ those of the temple at KoiiQiak i but we have to remember 
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ttat the tflicplo of NajaamhaaSilia ia wbito-waahod ffwary Ihiid 
year, and, in fact, it wns so t-eing white-washed when I 'riBited 
it The dlfiennca that ia discemiHe baa thus been caused by 
tliiok coatings of plaster that mnst have been carcied on for years. 

It is only with respect to their that any differenco 

worth ooUing such may be noticed, hut the hall of the toEople of 
N’aminhanathfl, aa stated above, has undergone repaira ^d 
rcstorotiou, and cannct thus be cspected to be In its onginal 
form. Our temple is, no doubt, somewhat less elaboiately carved 
than the Black Pogoda, but it by no means shows any deteriora¬ 
tion of style, and it may, on account of its very lack of the 
exuberance of detail, bo slightly earlier in age. , , 

“The Black Pagoda ia popularly believed to have been tamit by 
King NaraBinJiadeva I., and the published copper-plates of the 
Ganga Kings also tell us that ho built « temple to the S™ at 
Konakomi. Even snpisosing that Konakona is Konarak, it ch^ 
not follow tlint the temple was elected so late as the midxllo of tbo 
ttiriocntii century, when Npiaainbtideva I. flourished. The practice 
of kings taking credit for building new temples, when they 
merely icBtorod, rebuilt or repaimd those oiisUng in their is 
too common to require any new iUustmlion. From a sitactly 
architectural point, the wnstrudion of the 
been ascribed by FcigUBBon to Uie latter ^ of the ninth 
century, end oui temple, which corresimnds to it m style, 
oaimot bo of a later periffL Tlie deeply and artiBbcally 
soulptnrcd doors of the especially the camng of 

the Gang* and Tamimii at Iho bottom of one of them, which 
are met with only in very' early temples, are alone si^cicnt to 
show that our temple could not have been co^ructed Met than 
the ninth century. The iiiscription then informs as that the 
tomnlo itself nr, more aceuratuly, the was reboiit 

ofU^rwaids, in A.D. 1309-60, by yejaladova.” ^ 

To this intereelbg description it may bo added that it is now 
gsnorally agreed that tho Konarak temple was eioct^ in the 
Idth contttry A,D. If, thoralore, the resamblanco of on^tccture 
is to bo relied upon, the NarBinghiiftlb temple was built in the 
eame century, matever may 1» its date, it m one of l^ho moat 
metufoequo places in the district, for the hiU behind the sbimH 
rises to a height of 3,234 foot, and down it tumbles a cascade or 
waterfall caUed the aahaara Dhiira or thousand e( reams. 

Padumpur.—^Soe Berfisambor. 

Pah5r8irgint.-A samladari in iho esat of tho Bargarh 
subdivision, with an area of 17 square miles. Population ( 1901 ) 
1,843. The Bamiudara ato Oonda of the same stock as tho 




t&tntud&n of Blitmi aiid PEtkiilmidA, the LmdiLicm bokig ibid 
lb» lAmil/ Driginally ^ftiue from ilmidli, toma 700 yeana Bgo^ and 
«6ltle<! At Pitkuleindi. Tbo iakoit £^<>4 for tbo c«t4ta id 1 /h£ 00| 
Aiid tlio net inrORic U Biu 3<,4fld 

P4tkiil^iida4—A xoiuiitdAri in ttio BeugArli AufadiviMoUi 
c^xlondiag ovor ai ^iijurx: nuloB, Pop^Ation {1^01} l|27£* Thu 
lAmliidif i* Gimd hy a oniie. The icHh ot the edldie ia Kt- 300^ 
and Ibo net ineotue of ibe Aaniliidftii 1 r Rs, !i5i» 

Rl^nr.—A umtcdiii in the noit]i of the SainbAlptir lub^ 
dlTiaotif extondiog or or 36 ainAfe uiilca Populatioa (1001) 
It ifl au j to hxv^ boen rionied by MfuLhtikdi Sii, the 
fuorth Ita]4 of SamlHilpurr in. favoor of one of hie aoua ^ and the 
tamlDdijA Afv CbatiiilLD jt&jptitA, The of tlie cilnte id 
Ka. €00| and the nut ineome of the Eamlndir ii 2.003 p Thu 
pieAeot'uunlndlr^ Madhukar exerciser eooond-elAH megia^ 
turUl ^lOweiB. There aiu a pfiaiary iuhool and bmidi poat office 
at the headi^iurten, lUjpur^ 

E&mpelA.^A Tillagu oitimted abetit H mtlea north of 
t^LAnibAlpiir< Thia is the higgoit villiige in the SaiDbaipur inb« 
diTiiiom the popuhitloa at the eoniiia of 1061 buiug 4^6^! eon- 
liitiag Largely of Jberuil BribummL^ weavuri and brazieti 
(Kimiri*)- It ii aIao am of the aanitm of the wiring indnatryi 
•drli and r/WM oE good quality being made by the Bhtdiii. 
Tht'ie Aju an &Dgl<HYejiiamiliyf Middlu school^ to wbieb ii 
allat hi4 a boarding-houK with acoommodAtion for about 46 boys, 
a Guni-tfAinlng arbool, a girla* school and a police ontpoat^ A 
road nwntoinvd by the ULstrict Council conned the vilhige ailL 
the Bengili nil way atalion. 

HAmpaTp—A xamlntUii iu the Sambal^aLi lubdiviiioDf extend* 
big Orel t4t^ tqruure mibi^ of wbleb 28 aipiiuo milua aiu nndur 
fori^, I'opiilalion (BIOlj KS^SdO, It waa o^^tod in the njign 
of Chhatn B4i in 1634* hy whom it waa confciivd on a tli|pat 
uaniea ViUi Nitbt a adon of the royal houeo^ In the time of 
lUj4 Kiiiyan t^iogfap aermd of the tobtfioni of the Eamlndii 
werv mufdend by Siirenclia B4i and Uda'aut Bai, whe fox thu 
otleDco were Katenced to itnpriaotimeiit for Lilu» The of 
Ibu cataU* it Ita. 2^006^ and the mocroio of llic laintiidiLr ia Ba. 4,62L 
The headqnmten are it Kaxupurr abunt 25 mllcv noTib*wtit of 
Bambaipur, which contaiiia a policse outpoat. 

Sambalptir,—rrindpal town and headquaxtun of the diitiictp 
iHoated in 31* W K. and 68* 56^ K It u the Icnumni of a 
bianih lina ol the Df ngal-NLgpnr liailwaj^ 30 tnilca longi which 
aonne^ta it with the Jhataagorft jnndtiotii and with the main line 
to Calcutta^ fioDi whicli f lace it li 3|9 milea diatanL The 
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nilwny dultott u 1} mil^ Imm the (oem «&<! iiul» fram the 
civil Btattoiu Tht> pogittletioa of Iho town in IflEil v*m u 

oomtxirvd with n,&TJ m L8d1 ; bat the doorwiif u due to the fvl 
that ouitAiu TtUagt* eiijoiniug Suubetpiir, which wun included 
iu thu town Ht tho cmuus of 1B91, w«n oxeliuied from it Hi tbo 
but !-■*"’* K yi'llifting Uioio villigo*, tbo popnktioD incnHitd 
by inmo tbmi iiO pof ccnti in tlio dooidoi 

The town lice nlong the left cr north-ooxlcn book of the 
Unliiniult, nud ia vuiy piotun^iuely iiliiatod. The vioir u 
Mpocudly fitio iu Sufitomhcr, wbon, from wtoh iwint ae 1h* ciroitU- 
honte hill ovorbohiDg the nTcr, field* beuTy with irngulod Hoc 
cftii be ec«n itiolching awey for milee togethor, wIuIb in the tMok’ 
ground wooded hiUe tri^ tJw horiwm, eonniiig in thn eJuv 
ntmoflihiTv of thie ecuon to be leee than hall their itwl iliitauoo 
■way. lu the lon'grouod ii the ilahinadl, whinh u nearly a 
mile hnad. Lhiring the raina it ia often full from bank to hank, 
■nd on one or two occaeimi it hae been Inown to mrerflow ita 
and aubinerge part of Iho town. Whem the monaoun ia 
orer, it fall* rapidly, and daring the greater part of the year 
there ia only a aiiiall atream aonte forty oi fifty j'arde wide. 
Opprwito the town the river hwi ia atudded wjlh ncki, which aro 
a ^oua olmtMlo to uaTigation. The hsaka are well woodid with 
gtOTW of mango and other tn'oa. During the open 
•Muon a pontoon hridgo ia maintaiDod by the Bongal-Nlgpor 
lUilway, giving pUeo to a ferry duirng the raina, 

Sambalptir dorivea ita naro* frem the goddaat Hamlli D«vl, 
ita tutelary deity, who waa imtalled hero by BaliAia Deva, the 
fonndet of tin- town and Bni Hijl of Sambalpnr. la-gaod 
rotate* that Balrtni Dev*, who had been given a grant of thia 
port of the wunUy by hi* brother, the lUji of I’llnt, artabliahed 
hiioaclf at a place iwUed ChaorpHr on I be north ein lu^ of the 
Hahttnadl. Cfrie day while hunting, be oroMd Ibe rivv, and 
nt hie hounde at a hare, only to find alter a long ebaet that 
they bad been ropohed by it Stniek by thia estiMrdinaiy 
mhihition of courage by the moat timid of enunala, he oondaded 
that tbero mufl h* aonte anpornalnral virtue in the la^ He 
thareforo detmulned to make hie capital there, and having buill 
■ town.inatalled in it the tutelary goddtei of hi* family. The 
pine# wbae her imege waa act up ww an idand on which 
itwtd a ootton tree, and ben» waa called Semal-knd, while the 
(foddero wm given the name of SamUi, Loal timditian aarede 
that the place where the lUj*"* iop were ropdaod by the hen 
ii ■ epot, known aa Dadirii, in front ol the old city police ■talion 
near the B4libnndha tank, and that the old town foaiuled by 
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BidjAm De’m was belipreon tte erty policiMfcitioit flnd Samlfti 
Devi’s temple. 

The goddess is hot? enshrined in n temple onliod Samlii Oudif. 
Slid to have been elected by Clihatra 84i, the seventh Rajii of 
Sambalpur. The imago ol Samlm ii a large block of atone, in 
the midilo of whioh ib a projection with a nairow groove 
aa the mouth. On both sides of this nro doproMionii ooverol 
with beaten gold leaf to represent tha eyes. The temple tlsell 
10 a sqinare lading etondin^ on a high plinth and surmounted 
bv a spins* It has a vemndiih on each side and f our domes at the 
oomere, and is built of stone oemented with mortar. Another 
iomplop known as the temple of Bara JngauMth, which is WitMn 
the GopiUji Math, is aaid to have boon emoted by Bsnst GopAi^ 
a son of Balabhadra SAi, third Uaji of Sambalpor, when he 
embraced Vaishnaviani. It is believed to have been tho first 
VnifihriRva templo oonflinieted in the Sambalpur district, in 
which cM Vaishnava templos are comparatively rare, 

A third temple, called the Brabmupnra temple^ because it ia 
rituated in llmhmapniit the BrAhman quarter, ia of great aanolity, 
many civil snilB being decided by tho oaths rd parties taken at 
it* Tho tomplc is a small onej but it has a Large hall in front 
with a roof eonsietiiig of nine henibphcrieiil vaults. The daoi> 
frame of the temple is made of a reddish* oolomed marble, and on 
tho archiimve ie carved an itougo of Kriflhna sitting upon a lotus 
and plajdng a flute* On the right jamb or tho door there are 
nine mmgos <^ved, and iueide the nine domea are more carvinge 
belioved to repref^ent the uinc nzaldrM of YLdiuu, tbe tenth being 
reprosented by Krishna lumsolf over the doorway. I inside the 
temple are images of Jagaunatb, Balalhadra and SubhodrS eiirrcd 
iu wood. Of the other iemplea in the town tho only ones calling 
for mention are those of Patncswail Devi and Aunnla Bajya^ built 
like the Bara Jagannath temple between 1500 and ItiOO A-D. 
They are of uniform design, and not remarkable for beauty of 
architectiiro or solidity of ptructupo. 

Uisiorically, tho old fort to the north-west of the town ii 
more tuieresting. This is said to have been built iu the begiu'^ 
ning of iha 18th century by BAja A|it Singh, who was ualurally 
induced by the raids of tho itarith^ to fortify tho portion of the 
town ia which his pdaco etood^ lie theTcfore oxemvated a moat 
foimd the palace, tbo two iuiIb of whioh joined the MahaaRdfp 
eno at tho sido on whieh tho city police-station stands* and 
the other to the west of Samlai Gudi. All round the palace 
thorny bamboos were plaatcd to form a harrier against invaderSp 
and the bank of tho Mahinadi from the Mulmu Darwaza to the 
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Sanilit Gudi, a tengtli of 2,443 foet, wbm dafondod hj a riono 
wall. Towers or ImstiojiB with embraForoa for gtms wm ereetod 
at internils on the wfilL They wero 18 foot high and 72 foet in 
■ciroumferenops find wore faood with stone fast thicik and dUed 
in with earth. Nothing now TemaJns of the fort but the crumb- 
Img stone well on the rivor faoe and a few mouldering baetions. 
One gateway only h loft, that of Saralii near tho tomple of tho 
goddeea^ and though the remains of tho moat are still risablo it ie 
fllled np hero and there. 

Samba]pur in divided into two portions. The atalEon, which 
oontaiuB the pubUo ofBcee and oonrto, and the houses of the civil 
oSicerH, is pleuaantly Hitnatod on the hank of the MahlnadJ, to 
the sonth and a littlo to tho emt of tho native town. Tho latter 
tfl also on the river bank and, ind tiding the suburbs, is about 
3 miles long by a quarter of a mile broad. It indudej a large 
suburb calli»d Bara Baiar, which ts sepanitod from the town 
proi>nT by the area oomprised within tho old fort walls. ThtJ^ 
b(u^ was formerly a mere marketplaoOi but groduully altmeteA 
aotilore as the town became huger, and is now chiofly inhabited 
by goldamitha, w^cavers, boatmen and fiBhenrion. Besidee the 
Government offlof-St civil and criminal courts, Ihore are a jail, 
dispensary, circuit-honse, dhk bungalow, cooly depots, a coveiod 
market, a iftmi near the to™, and another on the oppo^te 
aide of the river. The Baptist Mission has a station here, and 
usually two missionwies roaide in the temm* Sambalpur is also 
the headquarters of the Political Agent of the Orissa Peudatoiy 
States and Tributary Mahals, 

Among other modcni buildings may be mentioned the town 
ball, called tho Victoria Memorial Birtrict Hall, which was 
orectod from subfioriptionfi raised to oommemomte the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the building being opened in 1004. A veteri¬ 
nary dispensary has also been established, which is maiDtainod 
by the Bifilriot Council and Municipality. Tho edricatioual 
institutions indade a high school with a boarding-house 
attached, a girls’ school and eix primary echoots. Of the eix 
primary schools, four tcadi OriyA, one llindi and ono Urdu. ITio 
liindt school is mcintaiaed by Government, and tlie Utdti school 
by a fixed nmiual grant from the Munioipality and by priwfe 
sabecripiioiia, Tho four Oriyl schools mra maintamod by the 
MunioipaUty. A printing pi^ss with English and Oriya type 
was established in 19U3 to oomEUBiDorate tho rosloration of Oriyi 
OB tho language of the courts. This pre^s and a library oon- 
structed about the same time are known ac the Fraser Printiiig 
rieea and PruBer library, leapcctively, after Sir Andjew F™^, 
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foimeriy Chief Conmieeioner of the Central Provineee and kte 
UeuteiLAnt-GoTamor of Bengnl. The town also oi>ntauiB a lepei 
aflylnm^ wbich is mamtained by pcivute enheoript ioEm oad from 
the real of a bungalow loft lor thia purpose by Mr. Goodiidgo. 
AItmd, cjoatroUed by fivo truBteea, boa been eaUblisbed for fold¬ 
ing pilgrima, one K^l Nath, a Hospital Asaifitant, having left 
Es, 20,000^ the interest on wbioh wm to bo devoted to feeding 
beggars and pilgrims on the way to Jagann^tb. Every pilgrim 
geta a full day s food, ^d every beggar relieved gets a handful 
A wing of a native rogiTnent wad eLatWed hero till 1902, 

The rivor MahAnadi is tbe main BOuioe of ihe wator-eupply 
of the town« andi in addition to thia, there are some soleeted fiiTi k^ 
and wells reserved for drinking purpoflea. An off-shoot from the 
main stream of tbe Mahinsdl is led through tho eond after the 
manner of a couah so that water can always bo obhiinod near the 
bank on whidi the town is situated. At present^ however, the 
flow of water ia obfitruided by some huge rooks near the Victoria 
Ghat. 

Sambalpur SubdivisioD.—Eastern subdivision of the distrioti 
extemliag over an area of 1*099 Siiuaro miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gftngpttr Foudatory Btate^ on the uorth-eari and 
east by theBimra Btate, on the soiiih^-eaet by the Bairfikhol 
Stats, on the south by the Ruirflkhol aud Sonpnr States, on the 
south-west and west by tbe Bargarli subdivision, and on the north- 
we«t by the Fadampur zamindari. With the exoeption of a myiftll 
gionp of villages lying along the western bunt of the MahanadJ, 
the whole Bubdiviaion lies to the north and east of that river. 
Most of the subdivision la under cultivation, but there are a 
number of rooky hiUs and r&ngeSp and a ooiuuderablo area in tmdor 
forest. Tlie principal forests are iudnded in the Giohimora 
bljok to the norib-easli aud in a Urge strogglmg urea in the H Uls 
to the south, which forms a kind of boundary between the khdka 
area aud the TAmpargorh estate and the Lolsingb aomlnd&rL 
The extends over 743 square mites, and there are 7 

aamindirk, vie,, Kolibiit, Eamptirt Ijoira, Rajpur, Kodabogi, 
Ix^ifiingh and UachidA. For adminktrative purpoioe the sub* 
divifiion is divided into 4 th&iias, viz., Saml^pur, JbarsagTii^* 
BihAspur and lUghra. The population in 1801 was 274,051, and 
the denrity of population woe 171 pei'scns to the square mile* 

Sasam^A village m the Sombalpur aubdiTision* rituated 8 
miles north of bambolpni^ there is a railway station of the same 
name in the >-ill^ of BAnikhinde. It conlaUi a police outpost 
and a temple dedicated to Gopiuith* which was built in the J 8th 
tenluij during the reign ol Ajit Singh, but become dilapidated 
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onrl was fuhseqQently tepaued bj one Hari Guru with embURptions 
taUed by the Br&hntaiis. This village and the adjoining villages 
were, as the narne ^ows, a grant, and are mu^Ji jmf/yusin' 
villAges. 

The term tinsn is an old one dating book to the time when 
Br&hmans enjoyed the patronage of ruliag E&jos, They were 
g^ven namerons grants of villages rent-bt>e, and the oentTol 
portiODe of suoh villages were marked oat for the exclusive rosl- 
draioe of Brihmiui fanuUea devoted to the practioe of nligions 
rites or the eoltivation of Sanskrit learning. A tj'pioal nitan, as 
the Brkhman portion of the village was railed, had a road, 
some ten feet broad, running through it, lined on each aide by 
eooonat groves, behind which were the rosideneea of the Brahman 
families deeoended from the original grantees. 

3o1iel&.—A village in the Baigorh aitaated lo miles 

west of Borgoch Fopolatioa (1901) 1,597, The vilLage is on 
the Raipur-Sam bnlpur road and is one of the chief trade eenties 
in the Bargarh taktU, Some Caiefat and M&rwiri merchants have 
rataUished shopa here and pttrcha.se grain in large quantities for 
export. The village oontains a aarm^ Foid to be the beet of the 
District Connoil vtrah in the district, a post'OJSjce, polioe-etatioD, 
and Feimory sohool. 

iTttnl-Baisi.— See Bijopnr. 

’ Uttarttr. —See Dak^untlr... 
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FraSt tKWi 14. 

Fniit*, 11®- 

FubI and f^dtr rwrr^j lOt, 

FdAernl cofTWOPk* of Oiiidii^ 60# of 
Gondiij 75r 7® s c^f Dj'ojblli. 70. 
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G. 

70. 

Qmiwt,7S- 

Oiliiitti, d«Mr1(iUdd of, £03, 

Oiuitliti ontpdti at, IS^ 

OaJ DUTp SLO. 

Qalna, 0. 

Oawe 17^ IS, 

Gaa Kqnd, flO. 

Qaadaxivnikii range, 4, ?■ 

Gudipaii, Sa, 

Giiidii, 05, 07-00. 187, IS9 ; in 
tllD*, 1301 CHDlgTAtklD of. 1*4, 1*5 ■ 
Otcapetkiitki af, I5!3; 

^aa/n; coomtiplion cf, 182, 188, 
OaomiiJMi tenunw, 174-17&* 

84,165j 166; fttatni qf, 17^ 
175. 

Harden prodnce, 119, 

Gurb Lottmgbp 179, Also LeuingL, 
Oarhjit Statea, 2l* 

Qarkm, 103. 

Oaliru, OSp 70, 

Heaeral admiaulrAtlun, 180-1:88. 

GfvUgj, 64 
Gbialia, 13 Sl 

□IwaiipilT, ontpdftt it^ 1S$- 
Gb» lamiudaH, lOi* lOO, 170; de&i^iipt ton 
of, £03. 

fiikiban, mentioa flf Sambalpur 20, 
OicLimormp S3, 
dErlai^MtuwUp 106. 

Qlaai banglfitp 

GbU, depoiita of. 0, wiatpjf ftr, ](H. 

Oatd vare^ 154 
Utiadl langnagep 57« 

QomU, 63. 69. 74-76} riilii(; if, S7 
Nli^ioB of, Ca.64 j fertlnl of, 63. ' 
Gondwaoa TOcka^ 7^ 

Qotmkl liltl, *. 

GraMetj 15i 

Graalng groundj, 12L. 

Goji LiLIf 4, 

enlHratiDn of, 116, 

87, B3. 

O aafd, 77. 

Qitr, uport of, UB, 


OuH (labocim-}^ 137, 138, 

H. 

Umlna Anhmana, 80p 31. 

Hanaantnri KatapAlIp dnrrtptino df, 903, 
JTamd rkor, 0* 

Hiifin|iapp 208 

flalkVbCrl rlwr^ 301, 

Tlmdih, p4ibli^9Clu95. 
tremp dn^% 18^ t$3, 

BKgL Hbool, 183u 
3^5, 

Elindi 57; ^Sdal addplloti of, 

38. 

Eliiidn Hcb, 58 02. 

Kirikadp diamonda atp 10^ 11; deacfiption 
ofp £03^204. 

Hlitor^ of Iha di^tri ct. 20, 88; ^mbal - 
irarin 1766, *6 6t. 
llonorarj llajjij^rattv 135. 

Hduafii of it* peopfe, 82- 

Hbibi, l2lp 1561 deaedptLEia ofp 20*. 

I. 

Ih riaar, dvanriptl'Hl ofp 
Imuiigratloti, 54, 5S, 

Impt^jp Vajor, 35, 30. 

[inpqrtfp 155, 

lacidisaoe ^ I»nd nTl^nm^. 10Bl 
Incom-e-Ui^ 184-185, 

In tmlrkl clHiiafp 146, 
liutoalnfi, 147455 ; jail, 18S. 

Jndrmiikea^ 03, 

InocqlatiDnp 85, 
taatnltjp 83, 

Imu om, is© - mmelUng rqiI icoannC^c* 
iw, 153p 153, 

(zrigatiQflp 1(^412, 

J. 

Jagaiiinatlip wonypof, S2, BS, 

Jagilalpar, ontpost at, 186, 
jaiUp isa. 
jyDip5a 
Jalpor, 206. 

JauiartaTi, dnerlpU&n qf p 2CJ44S05 
Jasali river* 6, 

JammU, 156- 
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frirk ii;^! ^uaijliiHSfnlj 

of» 187, m 
Jhattijor riftr, IM, 

Jbirirf.itl, 32, 33. 

Jkirgknti hilt^ 4. 

Jlk^misDri, &6, 147, Jj9| * 

Kt, 95; thiiii iit» 185 ^ discrip^ bn of. I 
204. 

JbMfVPg^ar^-SuLiUlpttr bnii^li lin^p ISO, 
Jbnu Urihututid, 80| 81. 

JbHjrui Oiiaru, 70* 

Jkaru, 10* 

Jhuljor tIW p IOO4 
JIri ri»er, l&O- 
J omk riTcf p Ev 

COlUTKtmn flf, 115* 

Jadicl^ ibfit, 185. 

Jojamin, 181 1 172 ; 4ff»eri|iiiub ^05. 

■dmEftiitnktioii off 185486. 
ini#, 120, i2h 

K. 

Kabirputbli, 58. 

iw-iiA-fif, 

Ki8ob*bil, 168, 

EnlipAbifj iDVdiiaa of, 

Kimeiofl, d»CT?ption tur* 205* 

KAmil /tf nd, 171, 172. 

KiOiirii, 153. 

Knairaari, 5, 
farna fritinl, 87- 
KnUpaii, 5f;, 153. 

KftUrb«git| ki5,150. 

KftUrUg^ T»QgVi 6, 6, 

£d^i iKok, dcicTjptliDD of, 110 
Egwin, 65. 

^ItlTmtlon qfp II6. 

Kijr^tsod rlTorp 161. 

Kill kadam f»LiT«l, 87. 

£«wtk«. 68* 79-80. 

154. 

Kli«lrvi 77, 
xMii4 loll, m 

£4di#o, 1* 1041 niaU In* 183.138 j 
niTf n'oo bUto^ of# 165^168. 

JIlAAU* Io«> Buirds 180,190, 
iMfi# 187. 


i Khiodtra j4Ji/d, 132,103. 
f K^ftrdi riaUtntkti, 114. 
soil, 108. 

Kiirii r, 57 . 

Kbui4s^ 35, Cfl. 

Kkangtitidi, cnl|icflt»t, 130. 

^ffr^dii^ 73. 

^b«ml tAinindferi, 104, IGO*^ 17 J ^ 
IfiKription of, 205* 

KkAnrii, 158. 

j KbiudB^ 3t i dsicriptloii of* 205^100, 
Khcmdi, 8S. 66L 
Kidis laSgUHgc, 57. 

I Klum, 65. 

KlttltAiB, fittbo, ]25| 128^ 

Ktltw, accotLiLt of SiBibolpOr by, S8| 29. 
Kcklibii^l MiQindirl, 184 169, 170 j 
d^^ption dI* 300. 

CT]1tiT4t1on of , IIS. 

KotEbaj5* 3i,3a, l&X 
Koliblxm lainTndiH, 184, 168, 170 j 

dttcripttuq of, £00* 

EoUtii, 71. 

Kd. Uagtamgff, 57, 

Roll, 85, 66. 

JTo/d, HO, 

JC^ihtii, 150*151. 

£^uifr#,duU»af| 130. 

EallIgbogbKr, deocTiptloD of* 203. 

KuliM 60# 7i-78 J coltiialSoD of* 109^ 

110 , 

guliW cttUlTutioD of, 118. 

, JTirmi^igruit^lOa. 

Kdmbtmrip 55, m 
' KiiiAbbtpp^ii*5S.02. 

Kbtookldgb* 155. 

Kn^ 85, 86, 137* 

Koanifi, defrripixioti of# 206*287+ 

Knrulth lougftigf, 57* 

Kftili (bAtJ, 107. 

XntAi^ (IdboorcTj, 189. 

uuUltitioii rf, IIG- 

L. 

L.i OUT, f««j B5. 801 »«PP'y *‘*^- 
t.bmittTti 1-16 j Wiift. &f, IW i MterUl 
ceoditiui otf 143,144, 
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Lahti Bekrif lZi 4 . 

LAiri^ 168, 

Laiti i4ltiibdin, 164, 170; dwrip* 

tjon (if* £07, 

LftkLaiipur, Si fibljKiat tBC 1 dncripM^ 
tkti i^fp :£□ 7, 

Laialiiin4^«illn\ 77» 

J^Mm\proMdd (amAh, 107. 

Lam hmrfHir 1C8, 

l.«i34llor(1»H ftlMtibpa with twPttp 177^ 

m. 

Lioti aituilbtiinilibD i>f^ liU* 

1791 bejtka^ff cifp IC^ 1 tfrci^U rmni 

lat. 

Land tvlUrrci, 172 - 177 * 

Lai);g^ig^e» M-S7- 

lapflunp 35*, 15^1 mipmt pt, 19<Ji 
ilamptSob of, ^7-:^, 

LutxiR, ICC. 

Lv^ (7* Gfl, 73. 

Larii llTBhqiUibi, 8l« 

Litmta, 7 * 

LcatWr trork, J6C, 
l^etiilar^ hbtoi^, 21 .£S, 

LflffT ftijhm It StmUlpurp Ss* 

Lq.roi 2 f, {13* 

Iwrnm In vmiiiOirir, 1 J 3 , 

lap. 

Llaaeatunr, 8 ,15*^ 

L'itaimto [^puUliotVp llH. 

Ldi^tion, 155. I 8 fl. 

Lolicli, 147. 

IrfKml Uotrils, I83p 100, IPl, 103, 

Lcjial Seir-Oovoromcntp IfiP, |f>3. 
LolianirhRtil, 1S3. 

Lokira, 1631, 

LoEiiDffb, lJS4p 172L 
[^iitn]|rk italniQdirl. 104^ l«I>, 

dcftr^pUvii of, 208. 

Loikomo MkaioT], M. 

H. 

llickttli niobdirip 164p ICO, J70^ 

<t«icripliaik tift £08. 

Ifdildfl, 139. 

lfakiJ3i4l rlror^ defcriplioGi of, G-Oj 
ttiboiariet of, MTlgallDti, I 03 -IO 3 , 


akeiviimiih c34Tr. 206. 

J/tfAai trHf, 14, l |Pp 
87, S3. 

MaiiitotiJibtt of Tcc^fdi, 168,189. 
MAi£o,ciiltiT«tioii of I 118. 

MSt Innd, lo7. 108 ; »Ptl of, 18ik 

3iAl»r?ii1 fewfi Pi* Oa. 

ilf €l:gttzwri tvQQroj^ 17^^174. 

I rfp itatiu of, 173^ 174,175. 

176. 

Mdia-mwklmt9 ttubrc*, 175* 170. 
liallodC;, of, 40. 

IliUiJar TitoT^ dr^crlptlofi of, 6^, ISO, 

ISI. 

MasdoWiaj Ikill^ 5. 

MrindajitAllil Slfglti wtallkdiri* 36^*, lOP^ 
170 f dOKMjvtlon of^ 5303. 

Jdaonfartorfi, 147465< 

Untilkiiip conqorit hy, 23, 24 j role of* 
25p 26, vilh, 4-0, 41; 

or, 47. 48, GO. 

Markcti^ ISO. 

MaxTiagc cuetomi^ of OadcIiv* 00 1 of 
Kalliap 73; of ^TBiii, 74{ of Bhijlwlfl, 
73. 7t. 

Uarwirtp, 147* 

Jfanr, coIkiTAiiOQ ofj 116 . 

Motcruk! coodltiqn of the puoplo* 140^ 
344 ; of aamindii^^ 142 ^ of tdELuit^ 
142,143 i of UbooTtrip 1^, 14 «p 
MoiAuM, im 

JCniii of oomnaulmtiots, 168-163^ 

kfodiral aipcctih 00-9C i likiti tqlJonip 

0G. 

HokbhiEumidKp oalpoit at, IflS. 
clawe, 147. 

^etatborpkk rocka, 7i 8. 

0; taiaL-^, 154 l 

Middle Vernacular wbooTt^ 190, 

MignlioOf 54, 55 ; to Aiiatu, lil^lSTp^ 
Uirirmla^ 8«i2> 154.155+ 

M3nw. 154. 

Miaaioui, CkrlatUti* S*^ 

Monr^ onian. 163. 

Moeeeor, talnfallj 18^ lH, 

Mortality, 011 famtecj laa.H'pp 
Mi tyAirw (fiT€T)p 02. 
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Sl4itt«V ioiin«TF In und dncrtplim of 
f aatltolpcrg 4CK&34 
173, 

MabmaenndAn mwtont legend cf, 2S-^. 
Mnlwffianiliinjf !i3; ^ucatkin of, 

2imki$ rnliPnitkifij lit. 

JfvinjJJntn UuIh, 69, 64 

lisgiiM^ep &7 t Inbci^ Gl^. 

J/wiidd (Innk}^ dacnptton -of| IIOl 
Ml£lll;tl]e^ 4^ IGL 
11 {nbltlfbUon ofp IIG. 

MunLcipnlitiM, IDS, 168. 

Unrip ontpoit at, ]86j deieriptlon qf, 

m 

3lutrpy nF im, 

N. 

Nioi iSUilb, iiivjjisKS of, 28'^4. 

Ifmrika^ 84. 

Ktniiiglitiatb, 4| 68i I7p 79, 1 EC | dmorip- 
lion dfp SB03-21G. 

Nntnnl flaJimlUef^ m m. 

Halunl 4KTl»ini34 nf diitrietp 2+3. 
NiTigatlon, 1GH08. 

i^i^£r3p(*i, 16->^ 178. 

54. 

Kdrtbi-m /pauLndin Local Board, 1®*, 
IWp 191,193. 

Niiigirli, 197^ 

ITmikkiA feiUTB!,57. 

O. 

Ckca|iwiCji* Wnunta, ITG. 

Opinj|*tloiii of tb« pcopbt 14C-167. 

Oetrot tai> 193. 

Ofhandfp onltiration oFp 116« 

Opinm^ CoDiampUo^i qf^ ISI. 

<Hmm laiLgmgo, fi7. 

OiaoM^ 65. 68. 

OHyi lugniig^, S5-56; oIGciaI adoption 
or,35. 

Outpoibii pollcOr 186. 

OoUiill 15M®I. 

P. 

Fietiitidp m, 

Poelrai, nn«affl]itiqq ofj 193. 
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fadampar^ 55, 94 147. 281 j djfpnnHij 
at 95 ? thina at, 106 p 
-P ij^rw^ ISO. 

Fdbarai rgln p IS2. 

Pahanlrglrm umlndirip 164, 169, 179 1 
dearxiptioti olp 

Fajqi^{i7. 

S8. 

f ttlm tmii, 15. 

PiRrb iSuini BfabioaEUi 60. 
l^adAji law, IgOp ISip IBS. 

^wadkapitikt aelJ, 106 . 

Panltii, 60^70. 

PSw, 87* 

Nifip 308, 

Piittirage, ItL 
Pit-Barlba^ legnod nf:^ 201* 

Pillnlanda lanaindlri, 164, 189, iTOj 

dtarnptlan of, 216. 

Pktnaikparip aotiool at« 185* 

7® 

F&itaifadit. SX 
PaiM^ fbeat), 182. 

Pairanr, 6+, 188. 

Foh« oQltlYaUoQ of. Il8, 

People, the, 53-80 1 matBrUI eondilioa of, 
HO- HI; iK^patba^ of* 14815?* 
Pharupen. 63. 

Pbyflcal atprcli, 149* 

Fliay, 20. 

JoJ, 130. 

Ffjld fcitUval. 87. 

PolSw. 166489. 

Popnlation, ign^lh. of, 53 • tleiiiitj of, 
S3, S4| nt-liin, 56 j rnnil^ 55* 

Povtal eennuinntration, IIH. 

Foafi ol!ic«* 163. 

Fritet, 139+140 1 in fanalns, 12H, 125- 
127. 

Prlinaty ed^imlJoDp 193* 

Friadpal Crppr, 112 - 116 * 

FHoeijial diieam, 91+93. 

Piodnet rentBp 138. 

Froprietpi^ tmarea, 17S* 

Ftoleuy^ 20* 

Fkiijlnntfap 73* 

Public boakb, 90-9Ev 
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public ^Qtkt DcpMJlAiEal;^ 154), 18Q. 
IHilB^i, niltlT^tkvi of, IIB j 

I4D. 

Its* 

Q- 

QiiortiH, 164, 

E. 

■{•liji 40,47. 

Bftgbjial Btottiln, 
fU^liTiQAtluil Brtthtiiifitf 847. 

K«ilwAjjp l&R- 

RoinfAllfiOi ID zvUUod to Mgriroltun’ 

lo^m. 

Kfclpiar roui, l£9r 

fiiju af Siiiib«||ior, rolo of^ 

38^30. 

Hijjttafp is3p aia. 

RE^pur ttiolndAr^^ 164, 199^ 170; d^i* 
criplioo (>f| 316. 

BAmchudi^ 71. 

R^tnpelif £5j 16f; ootpov^ 186 3 

d«*crlption of, 31G. 

Euspur, 3l6; <00i-Bi.ddp 8; outpoi^ ftt» 
186, 

Itiiinpur XAioLiadui, 164^ 169'p 170; d^- 
criptloa of> SlG* 
lUuj fiTtr^ 161- 
Boijidi on tiio HuMoadii 
Sdi%» EDStiTAtion ofi 116^ 

Bjitecof nmtt 1^ 136. 

S^a J^irA fHtlVBlp S3. 
tL&Wiiti> 70 . 

Rttb«llkiD of ISITp 31'35 ; cIimO nfj 
3G^7p I 

h^giatEfttioDp lS5p 

Ec^ktry oScoit IS5- 

UektIofiA of and Icuuito^ 

177170. 

BeUet warkipfoniiiiE, 124^ U&, 127 m. 
n«U^^ 67-84v 

tl«atodip 1130, 1 52 j ooi^it at, 18S j 
icliocd i±, 19B, 

Boogili, 1QS« 

RcdUp 133'ldOi in tkAln, 138-1361 
pHDdiKO nntij 130 J m zainiDditiiv 13G. 


Eapiiko,!®, 

Rwrvod forvtU. 06*100. 
fUfnin£ of tha kkAitm^ 16j-18S ; 

of the VAiuIiidiirii^ 10047J. 

Rorofluo of the dkttkt, ISQ-li.! | 
Eoiiil nvinus, ISli oitiifp 181-IS4; 
•Umpi, 131; iDC«i)fe4afl; 13HS3 i 
Siktnti«)p ISB. 

lUTenao, Uml, Ddiulnktntlkti af, 164- 
179; u]ddEb« of, IGSf in 1706^ 

3CottO^ accvMat of^ 80-^ 

Rii'if, vnjivtlOi of, 113 j miitlioda of 
^tlKtintio^ of. 113-1 IS f prirta of, 
140. 

Ruiderpnit, ISfi, 

ItiTtf tyitciu, 3-6. 

Riiwl^, 

Rqilelltil, 17 . 

RoD^liMd^ 21, *6. 

Segri Aidit IM, 

Rynl** 176; TtilatbttJ witli lindlofJip 
177-179. 

S. 

SaLat^ 73 . 

8«hifp>jr, 160; Ibtanmat, 186, 

Siliuni f'hliAp 213, 
foNAli, H, 00. 

Siiiiialogbi, oatxMHt at, 186, 

^EEibalpur fon»t rangr^ 88. 

8tiiiibo1pur \n 1786, dwriptiou ofp 40-52. 
SamlialpuT Local Uoald^ ISOp 100. 
SuatwJpar Subdlfiaiota, deacnptiun df, 
220. 

SainbrnlpnT |4 ijii£bI foatnrci ofp 

8.. 

SnmbalpDr toiPEi. daoiption of, 216-210; 
mSnrilUf.lD j in 1833, 28,20 1 dk* 
pBDiAry and Itpcr uylmn at, 06; 
vatariDiEy dupcnivy at, 121 % roada 
tn atiil ffam, 169 101; iub-rL^iitiy 

office aLf 18S J th^a at^ ISO ; oiiml- 

clpality Ht, IIH, 190 I High bcLooI at, 
195; populAtloa, 117 3 deflifalimi of 
name, 317-218 ; temploi^ 218} fort, 
218-219 p modtrln bDlldlog% 219; Watarv 
Auppljp E20* 
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SiMolil Divi, iro(«lltli of, 87, 89, 217* 
218. 

ctiliiTBlioo «|, 118. 

a«BlUt{0D* 98 94 
Sandiis^ 135. 

^drir, lEd, 

S^riii lirnhnw^Wj SI. 

^fai gTUtij 1C6, 231* 

Sam irLib],>e^ 1SS« 15$ j oiit|¥>flt nt, ]8£| 
dBKripljcHi oTp m. 

^^kLbamii^ D8w 6$. 

Smr^, 20. eSp GS. 73-74; fL^tUAl 
SS. 

$(ivSd;;« Irtumtiolifl^ lG3w 

ScmrdEy. pS^i ¥«iiiiDCSr 

Sveatfff. 2. 

SchodM, E\gh, 

VmiAiljir^ 1&S| PrEiQ«Ej^ 

BeMDdir^ Aducmtiofi, 1$S. 

Sdtictilttini. 147 142. 

Serried hutdin^p 17fi-l7T* 

Samauivk, c«1tlT«tSoB of* 116. 

SMia, 6$. 

StUluaeat of mi*, 13S-1SS* 

SeUItfmcutA of TUTeDur, ciHj, 166 j of 
1876. 107j IMS-lS^fD, 26? - imK 
168. 

akikm%s^nii^f 174 
S^lk TOAriq}.’, 147-152. 

Sitter WAiVp 154. 

^D^lHira |wa, 4, 24, 34 
Skta Eyjiii, 210* 

Skin dliMiHp $2. ^ 

SjBuUIn^ of inrci, ISS. 

Sfiftkei, IS. 

Sal|4, IS. 

Bodnl IlffL* S2.SS. 

Sohelip 166; thin* ntp iSfl; ilMcripMoD 
of, 22L 

Soil Qfkit ^rtenkp 1S6. 

Sollfp 107-lM, 

San4r■^ 164 

SofiptlT Milp 160 * 

Snatlieni Zumliulifl Local Board* ISO^ 
IDO. l$l. IM. 

Sootb-Wcfri Fmatter Agency, 37. 

Slwp«^ ntenne from^ 16J. * 


I S|>tiftic4of relofallp ID; flul* DO-Dlj 
I ■g^dcDlioiii^, 1131 oi eduntioRp l9So 

! stfft34 earring, 155. 

Sl^ns qUArHdr^ 15S, 

Sw€ duiR^ 87* 

I Sublirliioiis of UiB diitrict, 1, 180. 

, Sub-tenmi cIh of tandt 177. 

^ SBi'u'oiiiei cnlUntlon uid rnmnufric^iq 
I nr^ 116416. 

I S»04$, ISO, 

I ScikidiBp dQtpwt ftlp 1S6, 

Saoirl^ 4 ; bill S* 

Supply lif laWatp 141 
SardQi!r4S^.^*27.^1-37> 

Snari SO^ fil* 

3yplinii, pnTtleciw of^ 63. 

T- 

Ta4B/ddrf, 1$0. 

' 7Vl4^i of tbfl dielrttr^ iSO. 

: 71i*ofiplfl4p 163. 170, 171. 

I Takbof rockey 7. 

1 Tmlptidarr ISO* 

I TaJiEiitii^ t31p]S2p 156. 

nmBiy 137* 

TSEDpanirrip^ 55 j lebaol 19S* 

Tamdi (tcii^rauu!), 1Z7. 

^ Tatiki* iriisalion from, 103^ llO-lll s 
adDiiDUtntion of, 113* 

“ Z^'p ramumpUoti of, 1S3. 

» TaT«rfllBrp mnitlon ol SBmbfllpnr by, 20, 
Til(^rmpb oSeeiip 103* 

Telii* 66, SO. 

Tompniilnri^ 18^ l$d 
TrtiBiiry 17d* 

Tdrunt^ 170 ; tnBtoriil mnditloti of* 14^^ 

I 143 : reTolioEu wUh Utidl hrdi^ 177*170* 

I rmJd (waUr-lifl), 112, 

Tiionp« of kmd!, 17f-177p 
Tbini#* police, 196. 

Zltt^darr in xamiodixirp 11^ 

I Tigeri, IS, 

TV^ nilitTAtioiL ofjlld. 

Timlier treea, 12^ 10, 

Tob4C4M» cnltlTAtion oL ZlS, 

Topograpliyi 1* 

Tori, 55 . 
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155-1&7 j f4ntrc» of, IttS | 

TnusLng wrlraab, 

Tr««#p 1345,9a. 

Tr1»l dUlerti, 57, 

TrHK^* find 63*82. 

Tulri, 133. 

Tiuwef tllk wcArin^, 14743^. 

u. 

Cbhiyih SkDgli, ttrogi^tr* with th« Ua^i- 
thij, 23,24 j UptU^i iinfttmt of, 41^ 41. 
Uidii Kbool, 106. 

Z7r%^, cttlUimtiDii 116^ 

Utlu] Bilhiiiui, 80^ 81* 

utui-B^iii* m. 

UtUirlir, J, m 

V. 

Vacciii4lioD, 9^ 93, 

VtHAitUrLf m^aEoii ^f, 40. 

V^tthWi, 119. 

Vcf 12*15. 

Vcicrinn-ry nlitf, 121. 

V'ilkgfi C^>BLBiinlU«t^ 82*811 
102 j pqIic0, 188460. 


I VHIi^ ittiiSuthw, 03f ai, 

ViilAg« 84. 

\ \l\EgvH 

VitM\ tUikllcv, !lO*9L 


137439. 

170, 172. 

Water riHnaiuDJcaUtwi^ 101*^) (^, 

WaariDK «f aillr, 1474322 of CattctD^ 
152. 

VWllBp IrriptltiQ frnnit jm»p 112. 

VVhA*t^ cialtitatioii of, 113 

wiiamoiaiiji^ is-m 

Z. 

Zmaiindirl fortsti, 100*102. 

Z^tnindiri Local boardi^ 191, 122. 

ZaiiiindirEp^mu tn^ 136; oa'sil^T aikJ 
ax4i4iafj 164 j rtr«liUfr biliary 169* 
U2 I kMMu tni 173 j ■uijfii««i in^ L7a* 

ZamibiUEi, material cooditioa of, 142 - 
almlEii af, 172473 j ^wm 180. 

55EwloKy. 1S47. 



B. S l'^r.M-i0.3*lB0&—3a6J—fiOl—J.I. C. 
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hack that is shut is but a bhck''^ 


^UAEOLOq, 

^ OTVT. OF INDIA 

^ Depamaent of ArcbaeoloftT 
ij ■ NEW D£LH! 



Ple«e help us te heep the book 
and moving. 



